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European Merchants in the Medieval Indies: 

The Evidence of Commercial Documents 

I 

S TRANGELY enough, up to the present day, commercial documents 
have contributed almost nothing to our knowledge of trade 
between Europe and India or China in the Middle Ages. The actual 
management of a-voyage to “the Indies,” as India and China were 
designated in the thirteenth or fourteenth century, has remained 
obscure because our evidence about commerce has come from sources 
mainly concerned with other matters. 

Marco Polo deserves our gratitude more than anybody else, because his 
account is by far the most detailed and accurate; moreover, our admira¬ 
tion grows deeper when we compare the amount of accurate knowledge 
so charmingly presented in the nonchalant pages of the Milione with the 
hurried, unreliable, and swashbuckling relation of Ibn Batuta on China, 
where he pretended to have been some fifty years later. Polo was the 
only professional merchant who left a written account of his own ex¬ 
perience; and no other European merchant had as brilliant a political 
career in the Indies. It should also be remembered that the Polo family 
was one of the first to go as far as Peking. Marco’s father and uncle had 
gone there for the first time between 1260 and 1269; Marco himself 
was introduced to Kubilai in 1275.^ By the time he was back in Venice 
the rush to the Farther East had already begun: Indeed in 1291, the 
Vivaldi brothers had tried to reach the Indies from the West. This drive 
to go further into the East laid open to western peoples for the first time 
an immense part of the world of which very little had been known by 
Europeans—a world where the largest cities, the highest mountains, the 
widest rivers, the most immense plains and plateaus could be found, 
dwarfing the familiar, restricted horizons of Europe—a world where 
gunpowder, coal, paper money, printing, and so many other curious and 
useful goods, unavailable or rare elsewhere, were everyday objects. The 
westerners called all this region of wealth and wonder the Indies, 

^ The Milione cannot have been written before 1297. Its influence grew deeper as time 
went on—^not so much when there still were travelers who could actually relate what they 
had seen in Cathay, but later, long after the first witness was dead. The best edition of 
Marco Polo is that of L. Foscolo Benedetto (Firenze, 1928). The older editions by 
Pauthier (Paris, 1865) and by Yule, revised by Cordier (New York and London, 
1926), are still useful for their footnotes and bibliographies. 
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partes Indiae, often lumping together in their thought China, Indo- 
China, India, and Malaya. 

The commercial infiltration eastward into the regions beyond Persia, 
Egypt, and Arabia is indicated by incidental mention of merchants in 
letters, reports, and martyrologies of missionaries. Commercial expan¬ 
sion and religious propaganda advanced jointly. A European merchant, 
Peter of Lucalongo, was the fellow traveler of Friar John of Monte- 
corvino; later, he offered some land to the missions of Khanbalik 
(Peking), where he had been a trader for some ten years. The Fran¬ 
ciscans, in turn, built a fondaco and a bath in Zaitun, opposite Formosa 
—^probably the earliest European ‘‘concession'' in China. Zaitun was 
at that time the greatest harbor of China, and one of the four greatest in 
the world according to Ibn Batuta, who saw the other three also ( Soldaia 
in Crimea, Alexandria in Egypt, and Calicut in India). Genoese mer¬ 
chants were not an uncommon sight in this harbor in 1326.^ About 1320 
the Genoese “Jacobus mercator" was the only person—aside from 
Friar Jordan—who escaped the martyrdom inflicted on the Franciscan 
mission of Tana, near modern Bombay. But twenty years later another 
Italian merchant, apparently a Genoese, shared martyrdom with the 
whole mission of Almaligh, in Central Asia.® Friar Jordan mentions 
some “Latin" merchants who were trading along the whole western 
coast of India, from Tana to Quilon, and who reached Ethiopia from 
there. The names of two more merchants are revealed by the accounts 
and the legends connected with Jordan's mission: Lanfranchino di 
Gatuccio, a Genoese, and John, son of Ugolino, a Pisan.^ 

The diplomatic records of European sovereigns and popes® have pre¬ 
served for us the names of several other merchants, who conveyed ap- 

^ Nearly all the documents and the accounts of missionaries have been collected and 
reprinted by G. Golubovich, Biblioteca bio-bibliografica della Terra Santa e delV 
Orienfe Francescano (5 vols., Firenze, 1906-1927) and by A. van den Wyngaert, 
Sinica Franciscana (Vol. I, Firenze, 1929) ; further bibliographic information is found 
in these works. As for Pietro di Lucalongo, cf. Sinica Franciscana, I, 332, 352, 353; as 
for the fondaco of Zaitun, ibid., I, 536; Biblioteca, IV, 279 (with a text slightly differ¬ 
ent) ; as for the Genoese in Zaitun, Sinica Francescana, I, 375-376. 

^Biblioteca, II, 69-71; Sinica Franciscana, I, 528; Analecta Franciscana (Firenze, 
1886), III, 559. The name of the merchant killed in Almaligh is given as “Gillottus 
mercator” by Friar Giovanni Marignolli, as “Gulielmus de Mutina mercator Januensis” 
by the Chronica XXIV Generalium. 

^ Analecta Franciscana, III, 607-612. W. Heyd, Histoire du commerce du Levant au 
moyen-dge (Leipzig, 1885), II, 149, regards as an evidence of Genoese merchants in 
India the fact that Marignolli met in this country a native who had been once ransomed 
from the pirates and baptized by a Genoese merchant. Still, the account of Marignolli 
does not say whether the ransom and the baptism themselves occurred in India. 

® I take the opportunity to publish here an interesting item concerning an ambassador 
from the Mongolian court of Persia (although this ambassador was not a merchant) : 
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peals for new crusades to the Mongolian khans. Especially important 
among these were three Genoese. Neither Buscarello de Guizulfis nor 
the banker Tommaso de Anfussis, however, seems to have reached the 
Far East; but the third, Andalo di Savignone, resided in China and, 
in 1338, was put in charge of a diplomatic mission by the Great Khan. 
Unfortunately, he left no written record of his travels.® 

Thus it is in the work of a Florentine professional merchant, Fran¬ 
cesco Balducci Pegolotti, that we find the most detailed account after 
that of Marco Polo. It is true that Pegolotti, the famous agent of the 
Bardi company, seems to have known only one of the three main routes 
to China; moreover, he never went to China himself. But he drew 
valuable information from the narratives of a great number of eyewit¬ 
nesses. For, when he wrote his book (1310-1340?), there were many 
European travelers on the route from the Crimea to China, the route 
that he describes as being ‘'entirely without danger,’^ only fifty years 
after Marco Polo left Venice!^ It is not unlikely that some of his in¬ 
formants were his fellow citizens; as a matter of fact, a contemporary 
account of the English customs shows that already in 1340 the agents 
of the Frescobaldi company (the great Florentine rival of the Bardi) 
imported into London China silk, “serico nominato Catewy.’’ It is quite 
possible that the Frescobaldi obtained this silk from its original source.® 

What we have hitherto known about medieval trade between Europe 
and the Far East has been derived almost exclusively from these 

Public Record Office, London, Various Accounts E/101, 375/8 (Account of Antonio 
Pessagno, Genoese merchant, to the Royal Wardrobe): ‘‘Episcopus de partibus 
Persarum. Fratri Guillielmo de Villanova Episcopo in partibus Persarum, venientis 
ad Regem in nuncium Imperatoris Tartarorum et redeunti, de dono ipsius Regis, in 
recessu suo de eodem per manus Oliverii de Burdigala, ibidem [apud Pissiacum] 
IIIP" die Julij, sicut patet per dictas particulas [Johannis de Okhami], X Lb. II s. I d. 
ob.” (Year 1313; cf. also C, P. R., same year, index of names, Villanova). 

® Cf. P. Pelliot, Mongols et Papes aux XIIP et XIV^ sidles (Paris, 1922) and G. 
Soranzo, 11 Papato, VEuropa cristiana e i Tartari (Milano, 1930), with bibliography. 
On Andalo di Savignone, in particular, cf. C. Desimoni, Archivio Storico Italiano, Ser. 
IV, Vol. I (1878), 307. 

^ “The larger part of the book [of Pegolotti] . . . derives from the decades 1310 to 
1340“ (A. Evans, introduction to F. Balducci Pegolotti, La Pratica della mercatura 
(Cambridge, Mass.: The Mediaeval Academy of America, 1936), xv. The description 
of the China Road is found in Pegolotti, pp. 21-23. 

® Public Record Office, London, Customs Accounts E/122, 68/11. It is also possible 
that the Frescobaldi company had bought its silk from Genoese merchants, who, in turn, 
would have purchased it in China. A few years later another Tuscan merchant, “Raval- 
dus de Pisis draperius,“ bought in Genoa from a Genoese a quantity of “seta Chattuya”; 
the record shows that he was going to Southampton (Archivio di Stato, Genova, 
Notaio Bartolomeo de Fornari, IV, F. 125 r.). Mentions of Chinese silk are very fre¬ 
quent in Genoese records of the late thirteenth century and of the early fourteenth, 
but there is no telling whether this silk was directly imported from China. 
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sources. To the foregoing list we could add only some narratives half¬ 
way between history and fantasy (such as the Lihro del Conoscimiento 
and the pretended travels of Sir John Maundeville) and the medieval 
maps, both European and Oriental.^ No commercial documents had been 
discovered that added to our knowledge. In the case of Venice and 
Florence, the lack of such evidence may perhaps be explained by the 
loss of a large part of the documents of this kind for the thirteenth and 
early fourteenth centuries. But for Genoa we have notarial instruments 
connected with trade by the tens of thousands; we might expect that at 
least some of these instruments refer to the Indies, inasmuch as Genoese 
formed the majority of European merchants in the Far East. Even in 
Florence, Giovanni Boccaccio quoted the Genoese as the best authority 
to vouch for a story allegedly taking place in China: “It is absolutely 
certain—if we may put faith in the narrative of some Genoese and other 
persons who have been there—that in the regions of Cathay there once 
lived a man . . . .” Elsewhere, he tells of a false missionary who dis¬ 
played pretended relics and a mockingly distorted geography of the 

® Italian and Jewish-Catalan maps have formed the subject for several excellent 
essays; see bibliography in 1. Hallberg, UExtreme Orient dans la litterature et la 
cartographie de VOccident des XIV^ et XV^ siecles, Goteborgs Kungliga 

Vetenskaps och Vittershets Samhdllet, Ser. IV, Vol. VII-VIII (Gdteborg, 1906); 
H. Yule, Cathay and the Way Thither, 4 vols. (2d ed. revised by H. Cordier; London, 
1913-1916) ; C. R. Beazley, The Datum' of Modern Geography (London, 1901), Vols. I 
and 11. Cf. also Berthelot, UAsie ancienne centrale et sud-orienfale d'apres Ptolemee 
(Paris, 1930) ; P. Revelli, Cristoforo Colombo e la scuola cartografica genovese (Roma, 
1938). But the Chinese map of the King-shi-ta-tien, compiled about 1331, did not receive 
all the attention it deserves. This map and the Si-pei-ti (a contemporary document, cf. 
E. Bretschneider, Mediaeval Researches from Eastern Asiatic Sources [London, 1888], 
II, 3) point out the main stations of the three routes from China to Europe so clearly 
that one is led to wonder whether the compilers drew some information from Italian 
merchants. It is true that such a great scholar as P. Pelliot, “Le nom du Khwarizm 
dans les textes chinois,*' Toung Poo, XXXIV (1938), 146, maintains that the Chinese 
map was copied from an Arabic original. But the former has mistakes that can hardly 
come from an Arabic map; for instance, Damietta is placed north of Constantinople, 
and the Tus is placed east of the Badakhshan. Besides, those earlier Chinese geographers, 
Chou K’u-fei and Chan Ju-kua, who certainly are indebted to Arabic sources, have 
some information about Sicily and the Almoravid Empire (neither of which is found 
on the map of the King-shi-ta-tien) and next to nothing on the western portion of the 
land routes used by the European merchants in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
(which are clearly shown in that map). On the other hand, the leading Arab geographers 
of the thirteenth century, Yakut and Abu’l fida, have no information on China except 
for accounts which they copy from travelers of the ninth and tenth centuries. Indeed, 
Yakut points out that he never met anybody who had been in China. A little later, it is 
true, Ibn Sa‘Id is better informed; but it can be suggested that he may have drawn 
his information from Italian merchants in Genoa or in Tana, for he is particularly 
well informed about these cities. Sources in Chan Ju-kua, Chu-fan-chi, ed. F. Hirth and 
W. Rockhill (St. Petersburg, 1911), and in G. Ferrand, Relations de voyages et textes 
geographiques arabes, persons et turks relatifs d VExtreme-Orient (Paris, 1913-1914), 
with bibliographies. 
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Middle and Far East/® Missionaries and Genoese—these were the prin¬ 
cipal experts on the Orient, who peddled their stories to the half-fas¬ 
cinated, half-incredulous ears of the medieval Florentine man in the 
street. 

Unfortunately the Genoese were far less talkative than the mis¬ 
sionaries. They left us not even one general account like that of the 
Venetian Marco Polo or the Florentine Pegolotti. The reason, I believe, 
lies in the difference between the open and talkative Venetians and 
Florentines, fond of any social gatherings, and the individualistic, 
taciturn, and reserved Genoese. Jealous of their business secrets, the 
Genoese not only refrained from leaving accounts of their travels, but 
often refused to mention the final destination of their trips in the con¬ 
tracts they drew up before notaries. The reasons for this secrecy can only 
be guessed at. Could not the notaries, for example, disclose to the out¬ 
siders the routes which the parties preferred to exploit either alone or 
within a small circle of relatives and friends? Were there not already 
too many Genoese on the trails to the Indies? Very obviously, owing to 
the great costs involved, a trip could be profitable only if there was but 
little competition.^^ I have already pointed that out with regard to 
equatorial Africa the best descriptions of these regions were written 
by the Venetian Alvise Ca’da Mosto and the Florentine Boccaccio. In 
contrast, the Genoese, although their expeditions into Africa were more 
numerous and more daring, have left us only two confidential letters, 
intended to inform and to appease discontented creditors. Thanks to 
these letters not destined for publicity, we know about Antoniotto 
Usodimare and Antonio Malfante; other information comes from maps, 
religious texts, and historical or pseudohistorical accounts; only a very 
small minority is revealed by notarial instruments. It is possible that 
such a formula as ‘‘promitto ire quo Deus mihi administraverit’’ was 
intended to conceal from intruders information historians would very 
much like to have. Other formulae, such as “[promittit ire] apud 
Septam et quo maluerit/^ ‘‘[portabit] Sale et quo iverit/' announce only 
the first and not unusual destination, but give no hint about the final 
goal.^^ 


G. Boccaccio, Decameron, VI, 10; X, 3. 

See, for instance, Lihro che tracta di mercafantie et usanze de paesi, ed. F. Borland! 
(Torino, 1936), 165; and cf. our Venetian document for the profits of a journey to 
Delhi (see below, 174-180). 

Lopez, Studi sulVeconomia genovese nel Medio Evo (Torino, 1936), 5 ff.; 
54-55; 57 ff. 

Cf. A. Lattes, II diritfo marittimo private nelle carte liguri dei secoli XII e XIII 
(Citta del Vaticano, 1939), 71; R. Ciasca, “Un centro marocchino del traffico genovese 
nel Medioevo,” Rivisfa internazionale di scienze sociali (1935), 445 ff.; Lopez, 46 ff. 
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II 

A characteristic example is provided by the notarial instruments drawn 
up for the brothers Ugolino and Vadino Vivaldi in 1291. They were 
preparing to find a western route to the Indies exactly two hundred years 
before Columbus; they drew up partnership and loan agreements ^Tor 
the different parts of the world'’ (per diversas mundi partes) y for 
Majorca, even for the Byzantine Empire—^that is, for the direction op¬ 
posite to their true one.^"^ Perhaps we would know nothing of their 
deeds, if a chronicler, a relative of the capitalist who advanced the 
funds for the voyage, had not devoted to the heroes a short account 
and a prayer, after their galleys were lost.^® Even so, the chronicler has 
raised only one side of the veil. His ambiguous words do not allow us 
to reconstruct the route projected by the daring men; they tell us only 
that the brothers were seen for the last time off the coast of Gozora, at 
the edge of Darkest Africa. Some years later, it seems, a son of Ugolino, 
who could not resign himself to believe that his father was dead, left by 
the normal route for the Indies, where he felt sure he would find him. 
He did not. Legends flourished almost at once: Dante idealized the 
Vivaldi in his Ulysses, who was swallowed by the waves when he first 
saw on the horizon the mysterious earth of the new hemisphere, promis¬ 
ing the sciences and the virtues for which he thirsted. A hundred and 
fifty years later, Usodimare believed that he had met in Senegal a de¬ 
scendant of a survivor from the expedition. Other chroniclers main¬ 
tained that only one of the galleys perished, while the other one reached 
Ethiopia. Who was right? The sea has the bodies and the secret; it 
will not yield them.^® 

The reasons that prompted the voyage of the Vivaldi, like those that 
later were to impel Columbus toward the unlooked-for Americas, were 
many, but a thirst for discovery of the ways of the unknown certainly 
was present. Moreover, the Vivaldi, like Columbus, wanted to carry the 
word of Christ to the savages.^’^ The main aim, however, was to open a 

Sources in L. Belgrano, “Nota sulla spedizione dei fratelli Vivaldi,” Atti della 
Societd Ligure di Storia Patria, XV (1891), 317 ff., and in R. Caddeo, Le Navigasioni 
atlantiche (Milano, 1929), 111-114. 

Jacopo D'Oria, Annales Jamtenses, ed. Belgrano and Imperiale, V, 124; cf. Lopez, 
8 ff. 

i^For the bibliography of this debated question, see the brilliant monograph of A. 
Magnaghi, Precursori di Colombo f 11 tentativo di viaggio transoceanico dei fratelli 
Vivaldi (Roma, 1936). 
p. 170. 
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route entirely by sea for trade with the Indies. The advantages would 
have been twofold: A maritime trip would have been less expensive, and 
it would have replaced completely the southernmost of the three usual 
routes to the Levant (that through Egypt). Trade with Egypt had 
been prohibited more strictly than ever by the Pope in 1291, as an 
answer to the Sultan’s offensive against the last remnants of the king¬ 
dom of Jerusalem (1289-1291). In the face of the final collapse of the 
Christian holdings, and in view of the impossibility of gathering suf¬ 
ficient forces for an immediate reconquest, the effective enforcement of 
an embargo seemed to be the only reprisal possible. But in Genoa even 
those who would have been the most favorable to military action against 
Egypt could not see without deep concern the “very harsh” sentence of 
the Pope."^® There was a flourishing Genoese colony in Alexandria, and 
its consul was Guizulfo de Guizulfis, a relative of that Buscarello who 
had done so much to bring about a Mongolian-European coalition 
against Egypt.^^ Neither the colony nor the consul was called back. But 
if the voyage of the Vivaldi brothers had been successful it would have 
supplied the Genoese with an alternative sea route to the Indies, and, as a 
result, the decay of Egypt in international trade would have followed as 
a matter of course.^® 

The embargo was never fully enforced, but it certainly contributed to 
channeling most of the China and India traffic away from the southern¬ 
most route. The central and northern routes were more expensive, for 

Jacopo D'Oria, V, 124; and cf. G. Pessagno, II commercio dei Genovesi, in La 
Consulfa dei Mercanti Genovesi (Genova, 1928). 

i®For the background of these measures, cf. W. Heyd, II, 23 ff.; R. Lopez, Storia 
delle colonie genovesi nel Mediferraneo (Bologna, 1938), 234-245; 271-275. There 
were two currents of opinion in Genoa. Many, including the heads of the Commune 
and the historian D’Oria (the words sententia durissima are his own), wanted busi¬ 
ness as usual. Others wanted all-out war against Egypt, and alliance with the Mon¬ 
golians; the admiral Benedetto Zaccaria was perhaps their outstanding leader. But 
almost no one approved of the half-hearted hostility, based on an inetfectual embargo, 
which the Popes advocated. The Vivaldi expedition, organized by two cousins of Zaccaria 
and financed by a cousin of D'Oria, would have made the embargo a practicable meas¬ 
ure. Another attempt along the same line was the maintenance of Genoese galleys (paid 
for by the Ilkhans of Persia) on the strait of Bab-el Mandeb. These galleys tried to 
intercept all the oversea trade from Egypt to India and China, making the overland 
routes the only ones feasible. But this attempt was frustrated by the outbreak of hos¬ 
tilities between Guelfs and Ghibellines in Genoa. 

^®G. M. Thomas, Diplomatarium Veneto-Levantinum (Venezia, 1880), 31. A cer¬ 
tain '7. de Ghisulphis’^ is found among a group of women who tried to organize a 
crusade against Egypt in 1301, under the leadership of Benedict Zaccaria and with the 
backing of the Ilkhans. Cf. R. Lopez, Benedetto Zaccaria ammiraglio e mercante 
(Milano, 1933), 217 ff. 

^^See Symon Simeonis, Itineraria, ed. Nasmith (Cambridge, 1778), 19 ff.; William 
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they ran entirely overland; but they were shorter, safer, and protected 
by the friendly Mongolians. Besides, the Italian colonies at the western 
end of these itineraries (respectively in Southern Russia and the Crimea, 
and in Asia Minor and Persia) were expanding rapidly. Finally the 
Sultan of Egypt himself, wanting to reserve for his own subjects direct 
trade with India and China, did not allow foreign merchants bound 
for the Far East to cross his states; if they wanted to reach the Indian 
Ocean, they had to take long detours overland, through Asia Minor or 
Syria. Thus the direct trade with India and China by routes which 
avoided Egypt made steady progress in the first half of the fourteenth 
century. Some light is thrown on this progress by a Genoese notarial 
instrument, which, so far, has been known only through an incom¬ 
plete summary of a modern scholar. 

In 1315 Benedetto Vivaldi (doubtless a relative of Ugolino and 
Vadino) left Genoa on the galley of Angelino de Mari, carrying with 
him in accomendatio £ 303. 17. 6 of Genoese denarii, which had been 
entrusted to him by Filippo, Simone, and Ginevra Vivaldi.^^ His an¬ 
nounced destination was the Byzantine Empire; but, in fact, he was 
bound for the Indies, where he engaged in business with another 
Genoese, Percivalle Stancone. Benedetto died in the Indies some time 
later.^® In 1322 his death was known in Genoa, so that a guardian was 
appointed for his minor sons. Stancone, without leaving India, informed 
the creditors and heirs of his associate that he was ready to send back 
Vivaldi's goods at their own risk. But the creditors preferred to trans¬ 
fer the accomendatio to Stancone himself. He was to invest the money 
in his own business and to bring the proceeds back to Genoa. 

Adam, De modo Sarracenos extirpandi, ed. Kohler, Recueil des historiens des Croisades, 
524 ff.; Marin Sanudo, Secreta Fidelium Crucis, ed. Bongars, Gesta Dei per Francos, 
II, 22 ff.; cf. W. Brandt, “Pierre Dubois, Mediaeval or Modern?” The American His¬ 
torical Review, 1930, 507 ff. 

L. Belgrano, Della vita privata dei Genovesi (2d ed.; Genova, 1875), 191 ff. Besides 
omitting all the details of the document, Belgrano incorrectly speaks of a permanent 
society (ratio Vivaldorunt). The term ratio in this document refers only to shares in 
a temporary accomendatio or partnership, such as were currently formed by the Genoese 
merchants for single voyages. 

Archivio di Stato, Genova, Notaio Giozfanni Gallo, I, f. 136 v. and 137 r. Philip 
had given £150 (instrument of the notary Giorgio Boccaccio) ; Simon had given 
£79, Is. 6d., and Ginevra, a niece of Philip, had given £74, 15s. (instruments of Filippo 
Avondo). 

23 “[Benedictus de Vivaldis] dictur navigasse de Janua in galea Angelini de Mari 
ano curente MCCCXV versus Romaniam, et . . . decessit in partibus Indie. Racio 
cuius Benedict! pervenit ex causa accomendacionis vel alio titulo ad Percivalem 
Stanconum, civem Januensem, qui est in dictis partibus Indie . . . .” (Notaio Giovanni 
Gallo, I, f. 136 v.) 
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The names of some of the foremost Genoese traders in the Middle 
and Far East—de Anfussis, de Guizulfis, de Camilla—are brought in, 
directly or indirectly, by this document.^^ As for the Stancone family, 
it appears from other sources that it was especially prominent in trade 
with Tuscany and Rome; but there are no other records of its activity 
outside Europe.^® On the other hand, it should be pointed out that we 
owe the mention of India in a notarial document to a special circum¬ 
stance, the death of Vivaldi in that country; the original contracts of 
accomendatio, it will be recalled, mentioned only the Byzantine Empire. 

The trip of Stancone and Vivaldi took place at a very favorable 
moment for overland trade with the Far East. The embargo against 
Egypt had never been so near to complete enforcement; even Venice, 
usually the best customer of that country, sent no convoys there from 
1323 to 1345.^ In contrast, the routes through the four great Mongolian 
empires were wide open. Pegolotti's statement about the northern route 
(“entirely without danger”) refers to this period.^^ As for the other 

The guardian of the heirs of Benedict Vivaldi, Leone di Ricaldone, was also 
guardian of the heirs of Anfreone and Ugolino de Guizulfis (Archivio di Stato, Genova, 
Notaio Giovanni Gallo, I, fol. 124 r.). One of the witnesses of our document was 
Benedetto de Anfussis, of the same family as Thomas, the banker, whose diplomatic 
missions to the Mongolic courts were mentioned before. (The Anfussis family was 
also engaged in oversea trade with Flanders as early as 1310; cf. R. Doehaerd, “Les 
Galeres genoises dans la Manche et la Mer du Nord,” Bulletin de VInstitut Historique 
Beige de Rome, XIX [1938], 56 flf. and 62 ff.) The other witnesses are a notary 
(Ventura di Manarola) and Giovanni de Camilla, belonging to another family promi¬ 
nent in the Byzantine Empire, in Persia, and in the Crimea. 

At the end of the twelfth century the Roman merchants residing in Genoa used to 
meet in a lobia rented from the Stancone family, and, in the thirteenth century, the 
merchants of Lucca, Florence, Pisa, Pistoia, and Arezzo held frequent meetings in the 
house or in the square of the Stancone. In 1307, on the other hand, Simone Stancone 
was the consul of the Genoese merchants in Pisa (Archivio di Stato, Genova, Notaio 
Lanfranco, II A, fol. 113 r.; Notaio Ignoti, Busta I; Notaio Andreolo de Laneriis, I B, 
fol. 40 r.; cf. also A. Ferretto, “Codice diplomatico . . . ,” Atti della Societd Ligure di 
Storia Patria, XXXI [1903], index of names, Stancone). In 1278 and in 1281 Tommaso 
Stancone made business trips to Majorca; the second time he was a partner of Percivalle 
de Mari (Archivio di Stato, Genova, Notaio Giovanni de Corsio, I, 174 v. and 183; 
Notaio Leonardo Negrini, I, fol. 78 v.). 

Cf. Heyd, II, 43 ff., with sources. As a matter of course, this does not imply that 
single ships did not go to Egypt from time to time, with or without a special license 
from the Pope. 

Likewise, Friar John of Montecorvino wrote in 1305: “per terram Cothay 
Imperatoris aquilonarium Tartarorum est via brevior et securior, ita quod cum 
nunciis infra V vel VI menses poterunt pervenire” (Sinica Franciscana, I, 349). 
(According to Pegolotti, the journey from Tana to Peking took from 259 to 284 days.) 
On the other hand, Montecorvino states that the sea route is dangerous, and has been 
particularly dangerous for the last twelve years “propter guerras”; it takes at least 
two years to go from Europe to “Peking by sea.” The nuncii mentioned by Friar John 
are the messengers of the state mail. It is worth remarking that the second successor 
of Kubilai, Kaishan Kuluk (1307-1311), prohibited western merchants from using 
the horses of the official mail (cf. H. Cordier, Histoire generate de la Chine et de ses 
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route, through Asia Minor and Persia, it is true that Pegolotti speaks 
of numberless customs, and of brigands who defied repeated efforts of 
the Ilkhans to wipe them out.^® Nevertheless, so long as the descendants 
of Hulagu-khan held Irak, Iran, and Eastern Anatolia as a solid bloc. 



the dangers for the merchants could not be too great. But in 1338, after 
the death of Abu-sa‘id, the empire of the Ilkhans split into several small 
states. Tabriz, the former capital and one of the most important road 
junctions, fell under the jobanide Hasan, and then under his brother 
Ashraf, a bloody tyrant.^® On the other hand, in 1339 a usurper got 
temporary control of the capital of the central empire, Almaligh. He 

relations avec les pays Strangers [Paris, 1920-1921], II, 345). This probably was a con¬ 
sequence of the increase of unauthorized use of these horses by the merchants, among 
whom there may have been some Europeans. 

^®Cf. Heyd, II, 117 ff.; G. I. Bratianu, Recherches sur le commerce genois dans la 
Mer Noire au XlII^ siecle (Paris, 1929), 179 ff., with sources. There were along the 
way numerous state guards (tatcml)^ to whom the merchants were expected to pay a spe¬ 
cial tax. But, despite the severe regulation enforced by Ghazan-khan (who is enthusias¬ 
tically praised for that by his historian Rashid al-Din) and again by Abu-sa‘id, the mer¬ 
chants were still subjected to illegal contributions both by the brigands and by the 
guards. We cannot agree with Heyd, who accepts uncritically the statements of Rashid 
al-Din; Pegolotti, a few years after the death of Ghazan, set apart in the budget of a 
trip from Lajazzo to Tabriz 50 aspers “per forza che fanno i moccoli, cioe tartari 
scherani.” For robbers along other stretches of the route see, for instance, Marco Polo, 
ch. 5, 18, 19. 

Cf. Hammer-Purgstall, Geschichte der Ilkhane (Darmstadt, 1842-1844), II, 337; 
H. H. Howorth, History of the Mongols (London, 1876-1888), III, 650; B. Spulber, 
Die Mongolen in Iran (Leipzig, 1939), 135 ff., with sources. 
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stirred up the people of this important station on the northern route to a 
pogrom against European missionaries and merchants.®® Both the over¬ 
land routes to China were therefore blocked; but it was still possible to 
go to India by taking the northern route from Tana to Urjench (in the 
Mongolian empire of Kipchak) and then cutting south through Ghazni. 
The latter city, once a splendid capital, had been ruined by the Mon¬ 
golian conquest, although the travelers still used the trail thither.®^ 

Ill 

The only extant (and hitherto unprinted) information about a journey 
of European traders to India via Ghazni®® is, once more, explained by the 
fact that some of the merchants died on the way. In 1338, six merchants 
left Venice, bound for Delhi. At least four of them belonged to the 
upper bracket of the Venetian aristocracy; Giovanni (nicknamed 
Vacca) and Paolo Loredano, Marco Soranzo, and Marino Contarini.®® 
At that time the Sultan of Delhi, Muhammad ibn-Tughluk, was vig¬ 
orously engaged in the conquest and the Islamization of the whole 
Dekkan.®* Although he was monstrously cruel toward his enemies, as 
he often was toward his own subjects, he had frequent impulses of 
lavish generosity, especially toward foreigners. Rumors spread from 
the Khurasan to Arabia that he liked strangers better than natives, 
and that he called them “a'izza” (“illustrious ones”) lest the name 
“foreigners” might “tear their heart and trouble their spirit.”®' 

These rumors certainly were reported in Europe by the numerous 
Venetian merchants settled in Persia; probably that is why neither 
love for his wife and his three sons, nor the prayers of his mother, his 
brother, and the family priest could make Giovanni Loredano desist 
from his planned trip.®® The efforts of his brother to prevent loans 

Cf. P. Pelliot, ‘‘Chretiens d’Asie Centrale et d'Extreme-Orient/’ T'oung P(W, III 
(1914), 630 ff.; W. Barthold, Vorlesungen iiber die Geschichte der TUrken Miffelasiens 
(Berlin, 1935), 206 ff.; R. Grousset, UEmpire des steppes (Paris, 1939), 414 ff., with 
sources. 

Heyd, II, 140, maintains that no Europeans used the route from Persia to India via 
Ghazni (cf. also M. Longworth Dames, “Ghazna,’' Encyclopedia of the Islam) . But our 
documents prove that they did. 

I am indebted to Professor Gino Luzzatto for this document and for his transcrip¬ 
tion of it. 

On the Soranzo, for instance, cf. G. Luzzatto, “Les Activites economiques du 
patriciat venitien,” Annales d'histoire economique et sociale, IX (1937), 42, 51 ff. Each 
one of these families gave more than one doge to the Republic. 

Cf. T. W. Haig, Cambridge History of India, III, 136 ff., with sources. 

Ibn Batuta, ed. Defremery and Sanguinetti, III, 243-244. 

Archivio di Stato, Venezia, Procuratori di San Marco, Misti, Busta 122 (Testi¬ 
mony of Leonardo de Cagnolis, parson of S. Gemignano, February 22, 1344?) : “Quando 
ser Zaninus Lauretano dictus Vacha intimus meus disposuit se ire ad viagium a Delli, 
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being made to Giovanni had no greater success, especially since 
Giovanni’s father-in-law, Alberto de Calli, more business-minded than 
family-conscious, loaned him £80 veneziane di grossi, in muodo de 
colleganza,^'^ Another nobleman Francesco Marcello loaned £3, also as 
a colleganm, while Antonio of Cremona loaned some 20 lire, probably 
as a sea loan.®® Perhaps a loan was made also by Caterina, the mother 
of Giovanni.®® 

The merchants doubtless landed in the Crimea, and proceeded with no 
recorded incidents as far as Astrakhan, one of the main stations of the 
route to Cathay as described by Pegolotti."^ Here they were obliged to 
stop for fifty days before crossing the river, “because of the ice.”^^ This 
seems to confirm a contemporary account (of Ibn Batuta) that all 
communications between the two shores of the Volga were interrupted 

de quo non redivit, mater sua domina Chaterina et ser Bertonus Lauretano non semel 
sed pluries et pluries in mea presentia ipsum rogabant quod ab isto viagio desisteret 
omnino, et ego pluries ipsum rogavi tarn ex parte mea quam ex parte predictorum 
quod sibi placeret desistere. Qui mihi respondebat quod bene faciebat illud quod faciebat, 
et cum Dei adiutorio ipse rediret consolatus. Item conquestus fuit michi de ser Bertono 
qui nolebat quod mater sua dare sibi denarios ad istum viagium . . . .” 

Archivio di Stato, Venezia, Procuratori di San Marco, Misti, Busta 122. The 
attorney of Alberto de Calli produced the following document, written by Giovanni 
Loredano: “1338 de luio, lo Zanin Loredan son content© d’aver rezevudo da mio 
suocero ser Alberto da Calle Libre 80 de grossi per portar al viazo ch^io andero 
a vostro pro e danno in muodo de colleganza, dagando vui a mia mare lirre 
3 soldi 10 de grossi . . . See also the defense of the sons of the deceased, September 
23, 1346. 

From the request of the attorney of Alberto de Calli, September 23, 1346: “Con- 
tentabatur tamen dictus Albertus quod in dicto viagio fuerunt de ratione ser Francisci 
Marcello libre 3 grossorum pro quibus non credebat ei fuisse satisfactum; item quod de 
ratione Antonii de Cremona circa libre 20 grosse que non fuerunt reportate de Belli 
ad civitatem Venetiarum, sed in Belli dicto Antonio fuit de ipsis et de prode et lucro 
integre satisfactum de monte partis dicti Johannis.” The last sentence might lead one 
to think that Antonio da Cremona went with the others to India. But Antonio was not 
one of the six partners, and there is nothing in the documents which allows us to con¬ 
clude that he went with them. More probably the sum was withdrawn from further 
speculation in Delhi because it was a sea loan, due on safe arrival there. 

The attorneys of the heirs of Loredano tried to prove “quod ultra rationes predictas 
dictus Johannes extraxerat de Veneciis denarios a multis personis et maxime a matre 
sua.” But their evidence was not regarded as sufficient by the Judges of the Procuratori di 
San Marco. In general the documents and testimony produced by the defense made no 
explicit mention of a loan for the trip to the Far East, except for a few lines entered 
in a book of the priest Marco de Viviano, as follows: “1339 del mese decembre 
rezeve Nicolina da soa mare [Caterina Lauretano] per nome de lo dicto Vacha da Cha 
Loredan £ 13 e soldi 15 de grossi de pro e de cavedal che ’1 pie in lo viazo del Cataio.” 
The book was in the possession of Caterina; but the priest declared that he had not 
actually seen her giving the money to John. 

^ Pegolotti, 21, 

Archivio di Stato, Venezia, quoted above, testimony of Andrea Giustiniani (who, 
at that time, was the podesta of Mestre), September 20, 13.. ? : “dum iret ad viagium 
de Organzi, ipse applicuit in Citracham, ubi invenit quamplures, inter quos erat nobilis 
vir Johannes Lauretano dictus Vacha cum societate que ire debebat ad viagium del 
Belli, et propter glaciem ipsi morati fuerunt ibidem per dies 50, et inde non potuerunt 
discedere.” 
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at the beginning of winter; whereas, when the ice was thick, the river 
could easily be crossed by sleds. In summer, as Pegolotti tells us, it was 
possible to cross by boat, a cheaper means of transportation.^^ 

Pegolotti had advised merchants leaving from Genoa or Venice for 
Cathay to bring cloth to Urjench, where it could be sold at a profit. But 
Giovanni Loredano was obliged to cut a part of the cloths he had car¬ 
ried from home, and to send them back to be sold at Tana. He was 
selling them at a loss, as he told Andrea Giustiniani, another Venetian 
nobleman who met our merchants in Astrakhan, where he, too, had to 
stop on his way to Ur jench.^^ A little later, the goods of Loredano were 
appraised at about 105 lire by his associates; that is, at a sum just 
about equal to the loans he had contracted in Venice. So far, there was 
no profit.^ 

The next part of the journey, especially the stretch from Bukhara to 
the Pamir plateau, was very trying. Half a century earlier Marco Polo 
fell sick before reaching this plateau; but he recovered his health, 
thanks to a long stay on the Badakhshan, whose miraculous salubrity 
he exalted.^® Loredano was not so fortunate; he died in or near Ghazni, 
not far from this region. Now, in the Mongolian states, according to a 
custom mentioned by Pegolotti, the goods of a merchant who died 
en route were seized unless a brother could take them over."^ This is 
certainly why a new partition of the monte (the capital) was made at 
once. Each of the surviving merchants contributed a minimum of 205 
to 210 lire; Paolo Loredano took over also the share of his brother, and 
added enough money of his own to bring that share to 210 lire.^^ 

^^Ibn Batuta, II, 410 ff.; Pegolotti, 21. 

Testimony of Andrea Giustiniani, quoted above: **et infra dictum tempus pluries se 
invenit in stopa dicti ser Johannis, ubi ipse ser Johannes morabatur. Et vidit 

quod de certis pannis quos ipse habebat, ipse incidebat et faciebat cavicios et 
mittebat in Tanum ad vendendum.” Giustiniani did not know definitely whether 
this cloth belonged to Loredano, or its worth, or the amount of loss sustained 
by Loredano in the sale; but he believed that the cloth had been brought from Venice. 
See also the defense; “dictus Johannes multum amisserat de ratione pannorum quos 
dicebant habuisse a dicto Alberto pro dictis libris 80 grossorum.” 

^ See below, note 47. 

Marco Polo, ch. 29; see also Yule^s notes, I, 163. 

Pegolotti, 22: “se il mercatante che va o che viene morisse in cammino ogni cosa 
sarebbe del signore del paese . . . e tutto prenderebbono gli ufficiali del signore .... 
Veramente s’egli avesse suo fratello o stretto compagno che dicesse che fusse suo 
fratello, si gli sarebbe dato Tavere del morto, e camperebbesi in questo modo Tavere." 
This shows that Chingis Khan’s Yasa (“In case the dead man has no heir .... In no 
case his estate is confiscated”) did not apply to foreign merchants. Cf. G. Vernadsky, 
“Juwaini’s version of Chingis Khan’s Yasa,” Seminarium Kondakovianum, XI, 1340. 

Archivio di State, Venezia, first testimony of Marco Soranzo, August 30, 1343; 
“Eo Marco Soranzo de S. Apostolo . . . dentro quello ch’io missi in queste terre e 
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When the merchants finally arrived at Delhi, their hopes of gain were 
realized. The Sultan gave them as a gift 200 thousand bezants, the 
equivalent of about 7,500 Venetian lire,^® a deed not unworthy of him. 
Ibn Batuta (who probably was at Delhi when our merchants arrived 
there, but who does not speak of them) quotes a more lavish gift; the 
Sultan gave to the Persian merchant Shihab al-Dln a thousand thamgas 
of gold, with the right of pre-emption of wares of any kind worth that 
much, and three ships complete with sails, food, and sailors to carry the 
wares home. But Ibn Batuta adds that later on Shihab al-Dln lost all his 
substance in a civil war, and philosophically concludes: ‘'Such is the 
usual end of treasures acquired in India. Seldom does a man leave that 
country with the goods he has accumulated; if he does God sends him 
a misfortune which swallows up all his goods.This reflection was 
doubtless suggested by Ibn Batuta’s own ill luck after he left Delhi. And, 
in fact, two more of the Venetian merchants died on the way home, 
which makes us think that there might be something to the Arab 
traveler’s omen 

One tenth of the Sultan’s gift was kept back by the customs, and the 
merchants had to give one per cent to the chief customs officer, per¬ 
haps as a bribe. Besides, the Venetians deemed it prudent to buy the 

tutte spese ch'io fici in Casni fo da fibre 105 infin 110 de grossi, et infin questo luogo 
aviso che *1 dicto ser Zan Loredan metesse tanto. Pasando puochi zorni el dicto ser 
Zane si mori.’’ First testimony of Marino Contarini; “Marin Contarini fiol de messer 
Dardi Contarini de la contrada de S. Salvador. . . . Dentro quello ch’io missi in 
questa terra e quello ch^io spisi de fin che nui fosemo in Casni fo da fibre 105 de grossi. 
E infin a questo luogo aviso che ser Zan Loredan mettesse tanto anche ello. Passando 
certi zomi ello mancho, de che so frar ser Polo in tute le spese che bisogna implir in 
questo sesto, nui consentissemo che lo implisse. E fo dentro quello che fo messo in la com- 
pagnia per homo o che fo speso dapuo da fibre 210 de grossi. E s'el no avesse implido 
questo sesto, si I’avessemo implido nuy e trato Tutel de quelo che 'n de fosse meso.” 
Similar testimonies were given by these and other witnesses in later hearings. Marco 
Soranzo and Marino Contarini, in another hearing, declared that the new 
repartition of the monte occurred at about fifteen days’ distance from Delhi. 

Second testimony of Marco Soranzo, January 9, 1943 {more veneto, that is, 1344) : 
“nui avessemo de dono dal signor del Delli , . . bizanti 200,000, de li qual el de romase 
in la casena bizanti 20,000, e bizanti 2000 ave el scrivan de la dita casena.” Testimony 
of Soranzo and Contarini, on request of Alberto de Calli: “domandado . . . quanto 
rezeve tuta la compagnia del signor del Belli, responderunt 200,000 bizanti, de li qual 
de romase a la casena del signor 20,000.” 

Ibn Batuta, III, 244 ff. 

^ The merchants who left Venice were six (see the expressions “in questo sesto” in 
the testimony quoted above, note 47, and that quoted below, note 55). Three came safely 
home, and were heard in court: Soranzo, Contarini, and Paolo Loredano. As for the 
others, their death must be inferred from these words of the testimony of Soranzo and 
Contarini on request of Alberto de Calli: “domandado . . . se ordenamento di com- 
pagni fo che le parti di morti vegna del Delli in Famagosta et infin a Marina senza 
spesa alguna, responderunt sic in parte ser Balduini et in aliis partibus non.” Thus 
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friendship of the courtiers by distributing nine hundred to a thousand 
bezants.®^ Next they set aside a sum for paying back special loans not 
included in the monte, such as that of Antonio of Cremona.®^ Then they 
bought pearls worth 102 thousand bezants, after which they allotted 10 
thousand bezants to each one of the six partners (Paolo Loredano re¬ 
ceiving both his own share and that of his deceased brother), and finally 
they invested what was left in thamgas, the local currency.®^ They 
began their return trip without dividing the pearls among themselves. 

When they reached Urjench, however, they distributed the pearls in 
equal shares, 17 thousand bezants worth to each partner.®^ As for the 
thamgas, the division could hardly have been in equal parts, inasmuch 
as some of the partners had contributed more than the minimum share 
of 210 lire.®® About the rest of the journey we have no direct informa¬ 
tion, but the division of goods points to a separation of the merchants. 
We only know that the share of one of those who died on the way home, 
Baldovino, was sent to Venice via Famagosta; that is, by a different way 
from that used on the outward journey.®® Why the division and why the 
change of route? Possibly each merchant wanted to try his own chances 
at selling his wares on the way home in view of the fact that pearls 

one of the deceased was Baldovino (his family name is not revealed by our docu¬ 
ments). The others (“in aliis partibus,” a plural) must have been two—John Loredano, 
and another merchant whose name is not given. 

^^See above, note 42. “Ancor de fo donadi via a quelli che 'n de avea fato molto 
honor, zoe da li baroni del signor, da bizanti 9000 in 10,000” (second testimony of Marco 
Soranzo). 

Ancor domandado . . . se Polo pago in Belli alguni debiti per so frar, digo de si, 
ad un Antonio da Cremona, ma non so quanti” (second testimony of Marco Soranzo). 
“[Polo Loredano] satisfecerat in Belli rationem Antonii” (request of the attorneys of 
Albert). See also above, note 38. 

“Ancor trazessemo in Belli del monte bizanti 10,000 per zascadun, che vien bizanti 
60,000 .... Alguni altri dener fo investidi in tangade. E quello che resta, che fo da 
bizanti 102,000 si fo investidi in perle” (second testimony of Marco Soranzo). 

“ First testimony of Soranzo: “Et ave ser Polio in Organzi quando nui partissemo 
tante perle che costa bizanti 17,000.” (Six times 17 thousand makes exactly 102 
thousand.) Likewise Marino Contarini, and the attorneys of Alberto de Calli. 

First testimony of Soranzo: “Eo . . . aviso aver trato da questo viazo da fiorin 
3500, ben ch'io avi in Belli bizanti 2000 plui ch’el dito ser Polo Loredan per questo 
sesto. E ben posso dir con vero ch’io 6 vendudo asse meio le mie cosse che non a fato 
algun de loro, perch’io le mandie in Franza.” First testimony of Contarini: “Eo .... 
aviso de aver trato da questo viazo libre 300 grossorum, ben ch’io avesse in Belli da 
bizanti 4000 plui che no ave ser Polio per questo sesto.” Testimony of Soranzo and 
Contarini on request of Albert: “Item quanto rezeve in Belli zascun de li compagnoni e 
Polio per la parte del Vacha de la dita gracia oltra li 17,000 bizanti e centenara rezevudi 
in Organzi per zascun de compagni e per ser Polo per la parte del Vacha, responderunt 
nescire.” 

^ See above, note 50. 
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were exempt from customs charges in Persia as well as in Tana.°^ At any 
rate Marco Soranzo sent his gems to be sold in France.'® 

The change of route might have been connected with the disorders 
started at Tana in the first months of 1343. A Tartar was killed by a 
Venetian merchant; the angry populace therefore slaughtered all those 
Occidentals who had no time to take shelter on the galleys; they also 
plundered the houses of the westerners. This popular reprisal was fol¬ 
lowed by an official opening of hostilities against westerners by the khan 
of Kipchak, who besieged Caffa, the main Genoese colony on the South 
Russian shores.'® News of these disorders might have reached our mer¬ 
chants in Urjench, giving them sufficient reason to avoid the northern 
route, and to try separately to reach the Mediterranean by either the 
central or the southern route. It would seem unlikely, however, that the 
merchants could have been informed in time, for Soranzo was back in 
Venice as early as the end of August 1343. Perhaps there had been un¬ 
rest in the Crimea even before the massacre at Tana. 

The profits of a journey so long, so adventurous, and altogether so 
fortunate, thanks to the generosity of the Sultan, were not as exceed¬ 
ingly high as one might expect. When Alberto de Calli—quite a stingy 
person, as appears from this and other documents—sued the heirs of 
Loredano for his part of the profit, it was found that the total proceeds 
of Giovanni Loredano’s journey had been liquidated to the guardian of 
his heirs as 230 lire.*® This was less than twice the amount of the loans 
received by the merchant when he left Venice. The proceeds were higher 
for Marino Contarini, about 300 lires; but he had invested 4,000 bezants 
more than Loredano. Marco Soranzo, who gained 330 florins, had 
invested 2,000 bezants more than Loredano and he had sent his pearls 

Pegolotti, 24 and 28. 

See above, note 55, 

Cf. E. Skrzinska, ^‘Inscriptions des colonies genoises en Crimee,” Atti della Societh 
Ligure di Storia Patria, LVI (1928), introduction; Lopez, Storia delle colonie . . . 330 
ff.; Grousset, 481 if., with sources. 

^ First decision of the Judges of the Procuratori di San Marco, September 22, 13.. ? : 
“quod Paulus Lauretanus olim frater Johannis Lauretani dicti Vacha de bonis habitis 
et receptis in manibus dicti Pauli que fuerunt dicti Johannis ad viagium del Belli, 
deductis omnibus imprestitis, uxuris et presis et provisionibus et prode, tarn de denariis 
acceptis per suprascriptum quondam dominum Johannem Lauretano quam per suprascrip- 
tum Paullum Lauretano occasione dicti colomelli et maxime denariorum quos dictus 
Johannes habuit ab Antonio de Cremona, dare et restituere deberet suprascriptis 
dominis procuratoribus tutoribus dictorum pupillorum libras 230 grossorum, nectas a 
suprascriptis omnibus . . . . ” The guardians were Marco Loredano and Francesco 
Querini, Procurators of San Marco. 
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to France, an additional trip which involved further risks, expenses, 
and time.®^ 

It should be said, however, that no regular accounting was produced 
in court. Was this a strange negligence, or a shrewd maneuver in order 
to make Loredano’s profits appear smaller, and thereby give a smaller 
sum to his creditors? The practice of the accomendatio and of the col- 
legantia in the fourteenth century no longer required the traveling part¬ 
ner to supply the passive investor with any specific proof, or even to 
support his statement with an oath.®^ We cannot help wondering whether 
this case was not similar to that of a Genoese merchant, Daniel Fonta- 
nella, who declared to the guardian of the heirs of a fellow citizen 
that he had lost 20 per cent out of an accomendatio received from the 
latter, while it was known that he had gained fifty per cent or more; 
nevertheless, the guardian could not recover the money and had only 
the meager comfort of having a notary public write down his protest.** 
Be that as it may, Alberto de Calli was able to obtain from the heirs 
of Loredano all the acknowledged proceeds of the Indian trip, except 
the sums due to the other investors, and the share reserved to the 
traveling partner by the customs of collegantia.^^ Soon after the law¬ 
suit was concluded, the widow of Giovanni Loredano provided for her 
own future—both in this and in the next world—by going into a con¬ 
vent.** 


See above, note 55. 

Cf. especially G. Luzzatto, “La commenda nella vita economica dei secoli XIII e 
XIV . . . Atti della manifestasione pro Tabula d'Amalphi, /, convegno di studi di 
Diritto Marittimo (Napoli, 1934), with sources. In the fourteenth century some statutes 
fixed a minimum percentage of profit that the traveling partner was obliged to give the 
passive investor, if he was unable to produce an account. Cf. Lattes, 77, 154. 

Cf. R. Lopez, “Aux origines du capitalisme genois,” Amtales d'histoire economique 
et sociale, IX (1937), 447 ff.; also R. L. Reynolds, “A business affair in Genoa in the 
year 1200,” Studi di storia e diritto in onore di Enrico Besta (Milano, 1937-1939), II, 
165 ff. 

^ The customary share of the traveling partner was one fourth, and, therefore, should 
have been i36. 15 out of a declared profit of £147. But the Procurator! di San 
Marco, in agreement with the demands of the attorneys of Alberto de Calli, left 
to the heirs of Loredano £44. 8. The difference was due “tarn pro repromissa uxoris 
dicti Johannis Lauretani quam pro aliis expensis dictorum pupilorum et eorum occasione” 
(final decision of the Judges of the Procuratori di San Marco, September 23, 1346: it 
was a widespread, although not a universal use that the share of the capitalist was to be 
accounted for sine expensis). Of the remaining part of the profit £3. 14, £2. were 
assigned to Francesco Marcello, and £98. 17. 10 to Alberto de Calli. 

See four other parchments of the same Busta 122, dated May 19 and 26, 1339; 
August 10, 1344; January 19, 1341 {more veneto). 
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IV 

The political disasters that have been mentioned were only the first 
of a series: the pax Mongolica was rapidly approaching its end, and 
as a result the overland routes of Asia were being closed to trade one 
after the other. Moreover, in China, where all foreigners had for cen¬ 
turies enjoyed hospitality, good order, and religious tolerance, a critical 
situation developed. The missionary archbishop of Peking, Giovanni 
Marignolli, was received in a solemn audience by the Great Khan as 
late as 1342; but this was the last known overland journey to China by 
an Occidental for centuries. A few years later a Moslem was entrusted 
with the presidency of the Ch’ung-fu-ssu, the office concerned with the 
centuries-old relations of the Chinese government with the Christian 
clergy.®® Meantime, internal disorders, which began in 1337 with the 
rebellions of Chu-kuang-k’ing and of Pang-hu, undermined the Mon¬ 
golian dynasty. In 1368 the Ming drove off the Mongolians forever 
and confronted the Europeans with much less tolerance than had the 
Yuan. At the same time, the Mongolian empire of Central Asia (Chagha- 
tai) was split into two states. The western part (Ma wara’al-Nahr) was 
ruled by powerless and do-nothing kings; the eastern underwent a period 
of anarchy, and fell prey to frequent explosions of xenophobe fanaticism. 
As for the empire of Kipchak, Khan Djani-beg was obliged by the stern 
defenders of Caffa to withdraw and to conclude an agreement in 1350. 
His death was followed by years of anarchy. Finally, the relations of 
Genoa with the tyrant of Tabriz grew so bad that the city had to enforce 
devetum (a commercial embargo) against his states. 

The effect of so many disasters was promptly felt. In 1340, Chinese 
silk had been considered in Genoa one fifth less valuable than the silk 
of Merv, so much nearer to Europe.®^ But three years later, a chronicler 
states that the events in the Crimea had caused both the silk and the 
spices to rise from fifty to a hundred per cent in price.®® 

Italian merchants, however, did not give up at once. Evidence of 
another trip to the Far East is found in a notarial document; once 
again, we have a record because one of the travelers got into trouble.®® 

A. C. Moule, Christians in China (London, 1930), 228 ff. 

Cf. H. Sieveking, Aus Genueser Rechnungs- und Sfeuerbiicher (Wien, 1909), 15. 

Giovanni Villani, Cronaca, XII, ch. 27. This statement, while doubtless containing 
some truth, is likely to be exaggerated; but we have no direct way to check on it. 

Archivio di Stato, Genova, Notai Domenico Durante e Oberto Osbergerio, I, fol. 
223 V. This document was brought to my attention by Mile Renee Doehaerd. 
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In 1343 Tommaso Gentile, a Genoese, arrived at Hormuz on the 
Persian Gulf, bound for Cathay. The document does not tell by what 
route he reached this city, but a guess is not difficult. He could not use 
the approach from the Crimea, because of the war against Djani-beg. 
The shortest route, via Tabriz, was barred by the newly enforced em¬ 
bargo, as we learn from the document itself.^® Egypt, or the Egyptian- 
dominated harbors of Syria, were no thoroughfares for a European. 
The only available access was Lajazzo (Laias or Ayas), the main harbor 
of the Christian kingdom of Armenia; from there, Gentile could reach 
Hormuz, passing between the Egyptian possessions and the state of al- 
Ashraf. This was apparently the route selected by Marco Polo and his 
uncles some seventy years earlier; but the Venetian merchants, instead 
of sailing from Hormuz around India and Indo-China, had gone back 
to the Pamir plateau, where they had reached the main overland trail 
from Tabriz. Probably they had intended at first to sail, but were dis¬ 
couraged by the fragility of the local ships, of which many travelers 
(including Polo) speak profusely.’^^ In 1342, one year before Gentile 
arrived at Hormuz, Ibn Batuta was shipwrecked while going from 
India to China and had to take shelter at the Maidive islands.^^ In con¬ 
trast, Friar Oderic of Pordenone sailed from Hormuz and arrived hap¬ 
pily in China. But he stated that all the foreigners who went through 
this torrid place fell sick unless they took a curious precaution.’^® 
Perhaps our merchant neglected to take the precaution; at any rate, 
he did fall sick. This was all the more unpleasant because, if he died, 
local custom prescribed that his goods be seized.^^ So Tommaso Gentile 
entrusted his merchandise to his companions, who went ahead toward 
Cathay, and he went home by the shortest way. Unfortunately the 

There were two decrees to this effect, one dated June 7, 1340, and the other April 
12, 1341. 

Marco Polo, ch. 19; Giovanni di Montecorvino, Sinica Franciscana, I, 344-345; 
Oderico di Pordenone, ibid., I, 422. Marco Polo arrived again at Hormuz from China 
on his way home via Tabriz. 

Ibn Batuta, IV, 94 If.; see, however, the objections of Ferrand, 426-433. Giovanni 
Marignolli, too, was in imminent danger of shipwreck between Columbus and Madras 
(Sinica Franciscana, I, 537). 

Oderico di Pord., Sin Franc,, I, 422: “In ea tantus et ita immensus est calor, quod 
virilia, id est testiculi hominum, exeunt ex corpore et descendunt usque ad dimidiam tibi- 
arum. Ideoque gens illius contrate si vivere volunt, sibi faciunt unam unctionem qua ilia 
ungunt. Nam aliter omnes penitus morerentur, et sicut sunt uncta, in quibusdam saculis 
ilia portant circumcirca se cingentes.” See also Marco Polo, ch. 19; for similar remarks 
in Arabic sources, cf. P. Schwarz, Iran im Mittelalter nach den arabischen Geographen 
(Leipzig, 1896-1929), III, 242 ff.; for additional material from European sources, cf. 
Hallberg, 242 ff. 

Marco Polo, ch. 19. 
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shortest way was via Tabriz/® When news of his journey reached Genoa, 
his father had to justify his transgression of the devetum with the 
‘‘Eight Wisemen of Navigation and the Major [Black] Sea,^' the 
superior colonial board of the Commune. These officers accepted the 
thesis of an act of God, and acquitted Gentile from every penalty, inas¬ 
much as he had gone through Tabriz with no merchandise.^® 

A few months later, in 1344, ambassadors of al-Ashraf arrived in 
Genoa. The tyrant promised an indemnity for everything which had 
been stolen from the Genoese, and favorable treatment in the future. 
But it was only a trap. As soon as Genoese merchants were allowed to 
go back to Persia they were robbed, and many were slaughtered. The 
material damage reached the exceedingly high sum of 200 thousand lire di 
grossi.^^ Persia had to be erased from the map of Genoese traders, and 
from that of the Venetians. Furthermore, in 1347 the Sultan of Egypt 
conquered Lajazzo (Laias). This bottled up all Far Eastern trade, for 
the only route which avoided both Tabriz and the Egyptian possessions 
went through Almaligh, and no one would dare crossing the Ma wara 
al-Nahr after Marignolli. It is true that after the middle of the four¬ 
teenth century the new sovereign of Tabriz, Uwais I, tried to re¬ 
establish trade relations with both the Venetians and the Genoese. But 
he could not give them the guarantees they required, and the Italian 
merchants, eager as they were to recover their prosperous trade in Persia 

Archivio di Stato, Genova, quoted above: oppressum gravi et valida egretudine 

remanserit in Ormes derelictum a sociis iter eorum arripientibus versus Cathayum, 
propter quam oportuit ipsum [Thomaynum Gentilem] transire Taurixium in reditu, ut 
avidum ad propria remeare . .. .” 

Archivio di Stato, Genova, quoted above: *‘Officium octo sapientium constitu- 
torum super factis navigandi et Maris Maioris in quo interfuit sufficiens et legiti- 
mus numerus ipsorum officialium, et ipsi officiales concorditer, visa requisitione 
Chonfredi Gentilis requirentis Thomaynum filium suum absolvi non obstante ipsum 
pergisse Taurixium seu transisse per dictas partes Taurixii, cum casu necessario 
pergerit, et non habentem mercimoniam [jiV] . . . considerando quod ad partes 
Cathay non poterat profici [jir], quo primo proposuerat ambulare; ad eciam ex Com- 
missione ducali facta diligenti inquisitione de hiis ad hoc ut reperiri possit et valeat 
veritas, scrutatis diligenter omnibus possibilibus erga hoc, et reperto per patentes lit- 
teras fidedignorum ostensas dicto officio ac eciam presentatas, necnon fama publica 
quorundam civium expertorum ad hoc, dictum Thomaynum non ivisse seu transisse ad 
dictas partes Taurixii voluntatis actu, set necessario ut permittitur . . . tractavit, 
statuit et ordinavit necnon declarando voluit dictum Thomaynum non incidisse in 
aliquam penam occasionibus predictis, non obstantibus decretis, statuitis seu prohibicioni- 
bus.” The document bears no date. 

Giorgio Stella, ed. Muratori, XVII, 1081; Giustiniani, Annali, fol. 131 (cf. on 
the latter Heyd, II, 131-132). These historians do not explain why the ruler of Tabriz 
felt the need of sending ambassadors; our document makes it evident that he wanted the 
lifting of embargo. 
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and to reopen the routes to India and China, felt it unsafe to trust a 
mere promise/® 

General conditions became a little less unfavorable for inter-Asiatic 
trade in the first half of the fifteenth century. After the bloody exploits 
of Tamerlane, his son Shahrukh successfully held together Irak, Persia, 
and Turkestan, and sent embassies to India and China. The Ming em¬ 
peror, Yung-lo, sent Chinese Avarships as far west as Hormuz, and am¬ 
bassadors as far as Aden and East Africa. But the commercial bene¬ 
fits were exploited by the Chinese and the Arabians. Only one European 
merchant seems to have profited by this Indian summer of peace, 
Athanasius Nikitin of Tver (between 1468 and 1474). He certainly 
reached India through the Kipchak and Hormuz.^® 

As for the Italians, they made concentrated efforts to get around the 
prohibition of the Egyptian Sultan against crossing his states toward the 
Red Sea. In the last years of the fifteenth century some Italian merchants 
succeeded in doing this, the most important among them being Nicolo 
de Conti, a Venetian, and Gerolamo di Santo Stefano, a Genoese. The 
Venetian dictated a long and interesting account of his voyage to the 
Florentine Poggio Bracciolini. The Genoese—^you could have guessed it 
—only hinted at his experience in a very short letter addressed to a 
business partner.®"^ This letter tells of voyages effected some years earlier, 
but is dated September 1, 1499. One year before, the caravels of Vasco 
da Gama had anchored at Calicut, A new era was dawning. 

Brooklyn College Robert Sabatino Lopez 

Cf. Heyd, II, 129 ff., with sources, and the additional evidence recently published 
by G. I. Bratianu, Les Venitiens dans la Mer Noire au XIV^ siele (Bucarest, 1939), 
and “Les Venitiens dans la Mer Noire . . . apres la deuxitoe guerre des Detroits,*' 
Echos Orient, XXXIII (1934), 148 ff. 

This situation is reflected by the list of the merchants who went to Hormuz from 
the seven climates, according to “Abd al-Razzak of Samarkand, who lived in India from 
1422 to 1444 as an ambassador of Shahrukh. This list includes, among others, merchants 
from Egypt, Syria, Rum (Turkish Asia Minor), Mesopotamia, Adharbaidjan, Khurasan, 
Transoxiana, Turkestan, Kipchak, Kalmak (Oirats), Peking, Java, Bengal, Tenasserim, 
Socotra, Abyssinia, Zanguebar, Aden, etc. (cf. Ferrand, Relations, 473-474, see above, 
note 9, p. 473-474). The renaissance of Arab trade and geographical science has its high¬ 
est expression in the Instructions of Ibn Madjid; China, too, produced a number of im¬ 
portant geographical works, on which cf. P, Pelliot, “Les grands voyages maritimes 
chinois au debut du XV® siecle,” T^oung Pao, XXX (1933), 237-452 (^addenda in 
Voung Pao, XXXI [1935, 274 ff.], with sources. Cf. also Bretschneider, II, 329 ff. 
and J. J. L. Duyvendak, “The true Dates of the Chinese Maritime Expeditions in the 
early fifteenth century,” T’oung Pao, XXXIV (1938), 340 ff. As for Nikitin, see the 
translation published by the Hakluyt Society, XX (London, 1857). On the successors of 
Tamerlane, cf. L. Bouvat, Les Timourides (Paris, 1927), with bibliography. 

Nicolo de’ Conti, Girolamo Adorno, Girolamo da Santo Stefano, Viaggi in Persia, 
India e Giava, ed. Longhena (Milano, 1929). 
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SILK INDUSTRY IN THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE^ 

By ROBERT SABATINO LOPEZ 

Throughout history nations in control of key raw materials or manufactured 
goods have used their monopolistic power to wring concessions from other na¬ 
tions. Our own generation has witnessed the American, British, and Russian ‘oil 
diplomacy,’ even as the preceding generation had seen the British, German, and 
French ‘coal and iron diplomacy.’ In earlier times states which had a surplus of 
salt, corn, pepper, wool, wood, or other important commodities allowed or for¬ 
bade export according to the changing designs of their power politics. In the same 
way, the Byzantine Emperors or Basileis of the early Middle ages controlled the 
supply of silk, purple, and gold embroidery. These precious textiles were among 
the paramount articles of international trade, since most countries were prac¬ 
tically self-sufficient in regard to most of the basic necessities in the way of essen¬ 
tial foodstuffs, woolen cloth, metals, and earthenware. By releasing silk, purple, 
and gold embroidery for export, the Basileis could secure a considerable revenue 
from custom duties, and stimulate a flow of foreign gold into their states. 

But precious cloth was not just another commodity. It possessed special sig¬ 
nificance. It was the attire of the Emperor and the aristocracy, an indispensable 
symbol of political authority, and a prime requirement for ecclesiastical cere¬ 
monies. Control of precious cloth, therefore, was almost as powerful a weapon in 
the hands of the Byzantine Emperor as the possession of such key strategic ma¬ 
terials as oil, coal, and iron is in the hands of the American or the British govern¬ 
ment. The' Basileis were quick in taking advantage of their position and in ac¬ 
cordance with their political designs granted or denied permits to export silk, 
purple, and gold embroidery. Permits were given only for a specific quality and 
quantity. When granting the right to import precious textiles to another state or 
a foreign church, the Basileis did not intend to recognize them as equals. They 
merely consented to share temporarily with them some of the power and prestige 

^ I present here briefly the results of a long research, which might form the subject of a volume, 
if and when volumes on such subjects can again be published. Some parts of this paper deal with 
aspects which have never been studied before; other parts try to give a new interpretation of prob¬ 
lems on which bibliography is very abundant. To save space, I have grouped at the beginning of each 
section both the acknowledgment of obligations and the references to the main sources. For difficult 
and controversial points, or for the identification of sources of particular importance I have used 
special footnotes; but I have made no attempt to give complete references. Also, to follow the general 
use, I currently refer to ‘cloth’ and ‘guilds,’ when the expressions ‘textiles’ and ‘colleges’ or ‘corpora¬ 
tions’ would be technically more exact. 
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which were vested in the Byzantine state and church, and which, to a smaller ex¬ 
tent, were a common patrimony of the whole Byzantine nation. 

As a matter of fact, not only the Basileus but the whole nation directly or in¬ 
directly reaped profit and pride from the monopoly of precious cloth, much as 
Americans do from the industrial resources of the United States. Thanks to this 
monopoly, the wealthy citizen could array himself and his home with incom¬ 
parable splendor. For a host of middle class craftsmen and merchants the cloth 
industry was the source of livelihood and prosperity. Even the Byzantine lower 
classes, whether they realized or not, enjoyed the benefits of financial stability and 
political prestige which the monopoly assured; their taxes were lower, and they 
were less subject to invasion. It is true, however, that the lower classes in Byzan¬ 
tium included a much larger proportion of the population than they do in Amer¬ 
ica; and owning precious cloth was a much less attainable dream for them than 
owning a car is for the underprivileged American. 

Economic inequality was not the only factor which kept silk and purple be¬ 
yond the reach of the Byzantine lower classes. As we have seen, precious cloth 
was not just another commodity, but a symbol of authority. It might not be de¬ 
based by indiscriminate use, any more than may the flag in a modern state. The 
Byzantine Empire was an autocratic regime, based upon a pyramid of social 
classes and ranks. Its hierarchy, not unlike feudal hierarchy, extended by grades 
from God to the lowest officers, and manifested itself in investiture. The Basileus, 
‘equal to the apostles’ (Isapostolos), made himself a superhuman being in the 
dazzled eyes of the populace by wearing gems, clothes, and colors proper to icons 
of God. The officers as befitting their position received from the Basileus adorn¬ 
ments less brilliant than his own, but still brilliant enough to raise them ostensibly 
above the populace. To the commoners not only the wearing but even the manu¬ 
facturing of some qualities of precious cloth was forbidden. Beyond this, how¬ 
ever, the Basileis did not wish to interfere with the natural desires of their sub¬ 
jects. Indeed, they preferred to keep the whole Byzantine people sensibly above 
foreigners, the ‘barbarians.’ Any subject of the Empire, even slaves, could take 
part in manufacturing of purple, silk, and embroidery of second quality. These 
fabrics could be worn by anyone in the Empire, although special privileges were 
bestowed upon the noblemen and the inhabitants of the capital. The ‘skin-clad 
barbarians’ ordinarily could not obtain these fabrics. Raw silk was not produced 
west and north of the Byzantine Empire, and the Basileis kept the export of tex¬ 
tiles within strict limits. 

The preservation of the monopoly was not an easy task. The barbarians cov¬ 
eted the precious textiles. Foreign aggression and conquest, or smuggling of 
products and disclosure of industrial processes might at any moment deprive the 
Empire of its splendid weapon of economic and psychological warfare. The pre¬ 
cious cloth, long a foundation of the power and prestige of the Basileis, became an 
enticement for Western aggressors as soon as the might of the imperial army and 
navy began to wane. Then, after the middle of the eleventh century, the Basileis 
tried to delay their ultimate overthrow by selling their monopoly piecemeal to 
the foreigners. Finally the aggressors refused to be appeased by partial conces¬ 
sions and laid hands on the Empire itself. 
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Up to the middle of the eleventh century, however, the might of the Empire was 
suflScient to guard the coveted treasury. Smuggling was the only danger, and 
against that danger the Basileis tightened their surveillance of production, trade, 
and export, so that the barbarian might not steal by cunning what he could not 
grab by force. Besides, the Basileis wanted to insure that no commoner could 
manufacture or purchase cloth to which he was not entitled. Last, but not least, 
the Emperors wanted to guarantee to all citizens a fair opportunity to take part 
in the production and wearing of textiles permitted to them, and to prevent 
encroachments of one guild upon another or of one individual upon the field of 
activity of another. 

For the fulfillment of these aims, the Basileis set up a complicated machinery of 
regulation. Imperial guilds, private guilds, and other authorized persons, each 
within the limits respectively fixed by law, worked side by side in the production 
of cloth under the watchful eyes of state oflScers. These oflBcers also controlled all 
sales of precious fabrics, especially sales to aliens, which were to be made only in 
the appointed houses. General restrictions and special commercial treaties regu¬ 
lated in detail the exports of textiles to the different countries. 

Many modern historians have yielded to the easy temptation of censuring 
separately the pedantry or the tyranny of one or another provision of this regula¬ 
tion. It might be much more enlightening to examine all the cogs of that machin¬ 
ery, one by one, since on these cogs, in the opinion of the Basileis, depended the 
preservation of the Byzantine monopoly of precious cloth. Their methods may 
have been questionable, but the results certainly were remarkable. Silk industry 
in the Byzantine Empire flourished for centuries. Its downfall was caused not by 
the imperfections of the monopolistic regulation, but by the impact of foreign in¬ 
vasion. 


I. THE IMPERIAL GUILDS: AN ARISTOCRACY OF LABORS 

The imperial, or public guilds {drjfxocna crcogara), under direct state management, 
manufactured and dyed precious textiles and garments for the emperor, his 
court, and his friends, both at home and abroad. Except for a short period in the 
sixth century (of which we shall speak later), they seem to have made no second 

^ This is the first attempt to present a detailed picture of the imperial guilds. Modern historians 
hitherto have either confused these guilds with the private guilds, or dismissed discussion of them in 
a few lines. See, however, Reiske, Apparatus ad Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Cerimoniis (ed. 
Bonnensis), ii, 854 ff.; J. B. Bury, The Imperial Administrative System in the Ninth Century (London, 
1911), p. 100; A. Vogt, Basile I et la civilisation hyzantine (Paris, 1908), p. 99; E. Stein, Studien zur 
Geschichte des Byzantinischen Reiches (Stuttgart, 1919); p. 149 and 178; G. Millet, ‘Sur les sceaux des 
commerciaires byzantins,’ MSlanges G. Schlumherger (Paris, 1924), p. 308 ff.; C. M. Macri, L'Organiza¬ 
tion de rSconomie urhaine dans Byzance (Paris, 1926), p. 10-16; F. Dolger, Beitrdge zur Geschichte der 
Byzantinischen Finanzverwaltung (Leipzig, 1927), p. 39; A. Andreades, ‘Deux livres recents sur les 
finances byzantines,' Byzantinische Zeitschrift, xxviii (1928), 294-295; id., ‘Byzance, paradis du 
monopole et du privilege,’ Byzantion^ ix (1934), 178 ff.; R. S. Lopez, ‘Byzantine Law in the Seventh 
Century and its Reception by the Germans and the Arabs,* Byzantion, xvi (1942-1943), 445 ff. 

The official regulation on the imperial guilds under the Macedonian dynasty (after the middle of 
the ninth century) forms a chapter of the Basilics, liv, 16 (available only in the outdated and im¬ 
perfect edition of Heimbach, with a Latin translation). This chapter, which covers not only the textile 
workers, but all the imperial manufactures, stems from Cod. Justin., xi, 7, and modifies the laws of 
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quality products for sale to the public.^ But they did much more than supplying 
the imperial household. From their wonder-working hands came the priceless 
garments which were periodically distributed to the higher officers, practically as 
a part of their salary. They wove the precious textiles which the Basileis sent to 
foreign churches and states, either as friendly presents, or as tributes, still called 
presents by face-saving diplomatic phraseology. No wonder that the administra¬ 
tion did not leave to private industry this kind of work. 

The demosia somata were an outstanding example of continuity through seven 
centuries, or more. The imperial textile guilds mentioned in the sources of the 
tenth century — namely, the clothiers and tailors (IcrTovpjoi, or jvvai- 

/cidptoi), the purple-dyers (Koyxv^evrai or and the gold-embroiderers 

(xpvaoKXafiapioL or PapfiapiKapioi) — directly stemmed from three state guilds of 
the later Roman Empire: the gynaeciarii, the hapheis or purpurarii, and the 
harbaricarii. Moreover, the members of the Byzantine imperial guilds were 
mostly descendants of members of the corresponding Roman guilds. 

As a matter of fact, the later Roman emperors had ‘frozen’ the state manufac¬ 
turers and dyers of precious cloth in their profession, thus including them in the 
rigid system of castes which was built up during the fourth century. The mem¬ 
bers of imperial guilds could never withdraw from their jobs; their sons and their 
goods, too, were forever attached to the guilds. This was the time when the ad¬ 
ministration was endeavoring by compulsion to keep at a constant and high level 
the dwindling ranks of guild members. No discipline seemed too harsh, since 
many workers, and, in particular, most of the imperial workers, were of servile ori¬ 
gin. Special precautions were taken in regard to manufacturers and dyers of pre¬ 
cious textiles, for, if they were released by the government, they might be hired by 
private citizens eager to robe themselves in the attire reserved to the emperors.^ 

Justinian on many points. Unfortunately, only a few fragments of the chapter of the Basilics are ex¬ 
tant. Casual and scattered references to the imperial textile guilds and factories are found in a few 
inscriptions of cloth and of seals (cf. Millet, p. 303 ff.; the earliest seal bears the portrait of Constans 
II, Heraclius’ successor in 641), and in the following literary sources: Theophanes, p. 469 ed. de Boor 
(p. 726 ed. Bonnensis); Pseudo-Kodinos, De origin,, i, 249 ed. Preger (p. 21 ed. Bonn.); id., De aedi- 
ficiis, II, 145 and 269 ed. Preger (p. 79 and 118 ed. Bonn.); Const. Porphyr., De Cerim., ii, 725 ed. 
Bonn, (see also the scholium ad ii, 518); fd., De administrando imperio, p. 244 ed. Bonn; Leo Diaconus, 
p. 146-147 ed. Bonn. Other references in Byzantine sources include Basilics, lvii, 5, 2; Synopsis Basili- 
corum, r, X and K, xx; Photius, ad vocem '0^v^axf)ov;sind Philotheos, Kletorologion (cf. Bury, p. 142 ff.). 
The latter book is a catalogue of Byzantine ranks and oflSces, compiled in 899. See also Plates ixa and 
ixb. 

^ K. Bucher, Beitrdge zur Wirtschaftsgeschichte (Tubingen, 1922) and A. W. Persson, Staat und 
Manufaktur im Romischen Reiche (Lund, 1923) advanced the hypothesis that in the later Roman 
Empire, under the influence of the Ptolemaic monopolistic system, the imperial textile factories made 
cloth to sell in the market. But their view finds no confirmation in the sources, and has been fully 
confuted by A. Montgomery, ‘Stat och manufaktur i romerska riket,* Historisk Tidskrift, xlv (1925), 
305 ff., and by G. Mickwitz, Geld und Wirtschaft im romischen Reich des IV Jahrhundert (Helsingfors, 
1932), p. 152 ff. If some credence can be given to Historia Augusta, Alex. Se'c., 39, it may be admitted 
that in the first half of the third century Alexander Severus privately owned a dye-house, and sold in 
the market some of its products. But the imperial factories which were set up at the end of that cen¬ 
tury were not organized for the supplying of the public market. 

^ On the imperial guilds of the later Roman Empire {corpora ad Divinas Largitiones pertinentia, 
as they are called in Cod. Theodos., x, 20, 16 and in Cod. Justin., xi, 7, 13) the basic work is still that 
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However, the trends in industrial manpower rapidly changed, partly for rea¬ 
sons which shall be explained later. In 426, a new law permitted any member of 
the imperial guilds to obtain discharge, provided he put in his place an acceptable 
substitute. This was no great change, because the discharge was personal; it did 
not free either the goods or the descendants of the worker. But later, in 535 or 
536, Justinian remarked that the imperial purple-dyers had become an ‘excessive 
multitude,’ and sent back to their municipal charges a number of curiales who 
had joined that guild. Unemployed craftsmen were flocking to his factories. 

Some time later, the administration complained that there was disorder in the 
imperial guilds because too many members, unskilled and unfit for the profession, 
had been needlessly allowed to join. A law, almost certainly enacted by Heraclius 
(in the first half of the seventh century), restricted the admission to the descend¬ 
ants or the relatives of guild members, and prohibited new appointments to be 
made unless a vacancy occurred. Candidates had to pass a thorough examination 
conducted by the provosts of the craft and by imperial officers. In other words, 
the guilds of manufacturers and dyers of precious cloth still were hereditary 
castes. But now public employment evidently was regarded as a privilege, while 
under the later Roman Empire it was an obligation. The government had no 
longer to force the workers into the imperial guilds, but to limjt the number of 
candidates seeking admission.^ 

The law of Heraclius (?) was still in force in the ninth and tenth centuries, 
when it was taken over in the Basilics, the official code of the Macedonian dy¬ 
nasty. By that time the imperial workers evidently had become a sort of aristoc¬ 
racy of labor. A special place on formal court processions was reserved for them.^ 
They well deserved it. Many of them were artists, not unworthy brothers of the 
artisans who built and decorated Saint Sophia, illustrated the manuscripts of the 
Byzantine libraries, or carved the ivories gracing so many European museums. 
There are only a few extant specimens which can be attributed with certainty to 
the imperial workers. They all bear testimony of the refinement and the fantasy of 
the craftsmen. First in order of time comes a textile with the monogram of 
Heraclius, which in its sober, flawless pattern seems to reflect the restored dis¬ 
cipline imposed by this emperor. Then, we have the gay, rutilant animal figures 
of the Macedonian dynasty, which in their powerful design and their Asiatic 

of J. P. Waltzing, Etude historique sur les corporations professionnelles chez les Romains (Louvain, 
1895-1900), II, 229 ff. More recent works, including also the contributions of newly found papyri, 
are listed and discussed in the book of Mickwitz quoted in the preceding footnote. Space forbids 
giving fuller bibliographical references here. It must be borne in mind that the Roman Empire knew 
of no legal distinction between the imperial guilds, directly managed by the state and for the state, 
and the private guilds, working as self-managed enterprises but responsible to the state for the execu¬ 
tion of specific public works. The distinction became evident only when private guilds gradually were 
relieved from their public duties. This process was well under way at the time of Justinian, but it was 
completed only in ‘middle Byzantine’ times (after the beginning of the seventh century). See P. S. 
Leicht, Corporazioni romane e arti medievali (Torino, 1937) and Lopez, op. cit. 

^ Cod. Theodos., x, 20, 16; Nov. Justin., xxxviii, 6; Basil., liv, 16, 16. The latter law hitherto had 
been ascribed to Justinian; for its attribution to Heraclius, see Lopez, p. 456 ff. The background of 
this transformation shall be explained more fully in Section ii. 

2 Const. Porphyr., De Cerim,. ii, 725. The imperial jewelers shared this honor with the textile work¬ 


ers. 
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flavor proclaim an epoch of glory and conquest. Finally, in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, the pallium of Michael Palaeologus with its lean, carefully drawn figures of 
saints is a somewhat pathetic expression of a civilization materially weakened, but 
intellectually still in its full splendor.^ 

It would be beyond the scope of this paper to inquire into the details of the 
technique of manufacturing, although this technique has never been described as 
yet. A mosaic in the 5ahriyeh-Jami‘ mosque at Constantinople and two illustra¬ 
tions in the Octateuch manuscript of the Serail, all of the late Byzantine period, 
suggest the successive stages of production. If, as it seems, they are accurate 
depictions, it would appear that the primary stages were executed by women, and 
the final processes reserved to men.^ Earlier legal sources convey the same im¬ 
pression. Women, as well as slave workers, were employed in the imperial fac¬ 
tories, but they must have been confined to the less skilled operations. The ad¬ 
ministration looked at them with particular mistrust, fearing that they might 
run away or disclose to strangers secrets in manufacturing.® 

In seven hundred years, from the fourth to the tenth century, no substantial 
changes had taken place in regard to internal organization and supervision. Even 
as under the later Roman Empire, under the Macedonian dynasty each one of the 
imperials guilds dealing with precious textiles still had its provosts of workers 

^ See Plates iv to vii. Obviously the photographs can give no adequate idea of the colors, rang¬ 
ing from yellow and bright red in the textile of Li4ge to the blue and dark purple predominating in the 
textile of Aix-la-Chapelle, Here is the chronological order of the specimens in our plates: 1) Textile 
of Liege, bearing the monogram of Emperor Heraclius (610-641). — 2) Textile of Siegburg, bearing 
the names of Emperors Romanus I and Christopher (921-931). — 3) and 4) Textile of Duesseldorf, 
bearing the names of Emperors Basil II and Constantine VIII (976-1025), and textile of Aix-la- 
Chapelle (probably placed in the year 1000 in the tomb of Charlemagne by Otto III), bearing the 
names of Michael, ‘primiherios, koitonitos, and chief of the eidikon (the branch of the treasury to which 
textile factories were attached) and of Peter, archon of the Zeuxippos purple factory. — 5) Pallium 
of Michael Palaeologus, given by this emperor to St LaurenPs Cathedral in Genoa, probably soon 
after the Nymphaeum treaty with that city (1261). — Bibliography in O. von Ealke, Kunstgeschichte 
der Seidenweherei (Berlin, 1913), ii, and in J. Ebersolt, Les Arts somptuaires d Byzance (Paris, 1923). 

2 See Plates i to iii. The mosaic (plate i) is of the Palaeologian period, between 1310 and 1320; it 
represents a scene from the Protoevangel of James, the delivery of purple to the virgins for the veil of 
the Temple. The illustrations of the Octateuch (plates ii and iii) are of the twelfth century; cf. F. Us¬ 
pensky, ‘Konstanstinopolskij Seralskij Kodeks,’ Izvestija russkago arkheol. Instituta v Konstantinopole, 
XII (1907). 

3 The gynaedarii of the later Roman Empire, notwithstanding their name, were male workers. 

But in the title of Basil., liv, 16, the words ‘procuratoribus gynaecei’ of the corresponding titles 
of the Justinian and Theodosian codes become ^TrpoKovpardpcov tcop procurators of the women. 

Basil., LIV, 16, 8 (a law which has no parallel in the Roman codes, and must have been first enacted in 
the Byzantine period) enforces a fine of two pounds against anyone ‘who corrupts’ a woman working 
in the imperial textile factories. Thus women in the Byzantine factories appear to have been employed 
in a substantial number, while there is no reference to them in the Roman factories. — On the other 
hand, unfree workers seem to have been much less important and numerous than in Roman times. 
Basil., MV, 16, 6 (stemming from Cod. Justin., xi, 8, 5) enforces a fine of three pounds against any one 
who ‘conceals’ a slave of the textile factories; but the Roman codes enforced a higher fine for the same 
crime. Needless to say, in the extant fragments of the Basilics there is no trace of any intent to regard 
even free workers in the imperial factories almost as slaves (Jamiliae), while the Roman codes, as we 
have seen, often used for free workers expressions more appropriate for slaves. 
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{ixeCLbrepoi or TvpaLTvbaiTOL, corresponding to the late Roman praepositi) and a direc¬ 
tor (apx<jov, kpyaaTrjpiapxvs or peXrjdcjov, corresponding to the late Roman procura¬ 
tor), The head of the Eidikon^ one of the main branches of the Byzantine treas¬ 
ury, had inherited from his late Roman predecessor, the Count of the Sacred 
Largesses, the administrative supervision of the imperial textile factories 
Xlkol epyodbaua). Very likely the Prefect of the City — the supreme authority over 
industry and trade in the capital — had to keep an eye on these factories, as did 
the Praetorian Prefect in the later Roman Empire. 

Surveillance was made easier, both in the Roman and in the Byzantine Em¬ 
pire, by the fact that all the work was concentrated in a few buildings. Thus the 
unity was the factory rather than the workshop (while the workshop prevailed 
in the industrial organization of the private guilds), and this presumably in¬ 
creased the efficiency and the yield of production. In Constantinople, the state 
clothiers and tailors worked practically under the eyes of the emperor in a wing 
of the Imperial Palace called after them Histourgia or Rhapheion.^ The gold- 
embroiderers, too, up to the time of Empress Irene, were housed in the Imperial 
Palace. Then, in 785, the wing of the ergodosia where they worked (called after 
them Chrysoklavon) was burned down by a fire caused by lightning, and Irene 
probably transferred them to the Palace of Eleutherios, where for a few years she 
established her residence.^ The purple-dyers worked not far from the Imperial 
Palace in a section of the Palace of Zeuxippos, built after the Nika Revolt (532) 
and called the Oxyhapheion or Blatteion,^ 

This is all that the extremely meager sources which have come down to us tell 
us about the actual working of the imperial textile guilds in Constantinople. In re¬ 
gard to the provinces, it is not even clear whether or not imperial factories still 
existed in the tenth century. There certainly were some in the seventh century, 
when the law of Heraclius (?) was enacted. According to that law, the supervision 
of provincial imperial guilds was transferred from the Count of the Sacred Lar¬ 
gesses to the provincial governors. Soon after the death of Heraclius, however. 


^ Scholium ad Const. Porphyr., De Cerim,, ii, 518; Leo Diac., p. 146. The k^dofxapioL rrjs 
kraipeLas, officers of a group of special palace guards, were entrusted with policing the Rhapheion, 
doubtless both to guard the precious textiles stored in it, and to prevent unauthorized persons from 
reaching the imperial apartments through it. See also Philotheos, p. 142 and cf. Bury, p. 106; Ebersolt, 
p. 4 and 78 ff. 

2 Theoph., p. 469 ed. de Boor; Pseudo-Kod., ii, 145 and 269 ed. Preger. Philotheos, p. 142, mentions 
two meizoteroi of the Eleutherios, with no further qualifications. As no officers bearing this title are 
mentioned in the other palaces, while meizoteroi are mentioned elsewhere in Philoteos’ list of ranks as 
the subordinate officers of the imperial factories, we are led to think that the mysterious meizoteroi 
of the Eleutherios Palace were none else but the provosts of the gold-embroiderers. Thus a problem 
which Bury, p. 100 and Dblger, p. 39 called ‘obscure’ and ‘amazing’ would be clarified. See also 
Theoph., p. 467; Kedrenos, ii, 24-25 ed. Bonn. 

3 Theoph., p. 184; Chron. Paschale, p. 623 ed. Bonn.; Kedr., i, 648; Pseudo-Kod., ii, 249; and the 
seals published in Millet, p. 308. The textile of Aix-la-Chapelle, as we have seen, bears the signature 
of an apxcov rod Zev^rj'^ov; cf. von Falke, ii, 242; Ebersolt, p. 78 ff.; id., Le Grand Palais de Constanti¬ 
nople et le Livre des CSrSmonies (Paris, 1910) p. 16-18. See in Plate viii the woven signature of the 
textile of Aix-la-Chapelle, the seal of the archontes ton blatteioUy and that of the ergasteriarchai and 
archontes. 
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state industry was gradually concentrated in the capital. Since the Arabs or the 
Germans conquered the outlying provinces with their imperial factories, in a 
shrunken empire there was no reason to keep the remaining factories where the 
Basileus could not personally check their work. We know that all provincial 
mints were suppressed in the period between Heraclius and the Macedonian 
dynasty. Very likely the provincial textile factories underwent the same fate.^ 


II. THE DECLINE AND THE RENAISSANCE OF PRIVATE INDUSTRY^ 

Let us leave the ‘aristocracy of labor’ in the field of precious textiles and come 
to the middle class, that is, to the private guilds (o-cbjuaTa, as opposed to brjixocna 
(x6)ixaTa, public guilds). In Constantinople there were five such guilds: the mer¬ 
chants of raw silk (jnera^oTTparai), the silk spinners (/carapraptot), the clothiers and 
dyers (o-T^piKctpiot), the merchants of domestic silk garments (jSeo-rtoTrparat), and 
the merchants of imported silk fabrics (TrpavdLoirpdTaL). These guilds manufac¬ 
tured and dealt in second-quality precious textiles for sale to the public, and 
carried on a substantial part of the Byzantine foreign trade. They also supplied 
some cloth to the imperial treasury, doubtless as a form of tax in kind (munus).^ 
But their members were not state employees: they were independent craftsmen 
and merchants, like the members of any other private guild. Hence their regula¬ 
tions were not embodied in the Basilics, the official code of the state, but were 
included in the Book of the Prefect, a collection of state-approved bylaws dealing 
with what we may call ‘essential’ guilds. No wonder that the industry and trade 

^ Cf. Lopez, p. 459; and see below, section v. 

2 Hitherto no historian has paid any attention to the struggle of the later Roman emperors to im¬ 
pose ‘hierarchy through clothing’ on a people accustomed to the free wearing of purple. The growth 
of the Roman ceremonial, however, has been described especially by A. Alfoldi, ‘Die Ausgestaltung 
des monarchischen Zeremonielles am rdmischen Kaiserhof,’ and ‘Insignien und Tracht der rbmischen 
Kaiser,’ Mitteilungen des Deutschen Archdologischen Instituts, Rbmische Ahteilungy xlix (1934) and 
L (1935). Byzantine ceremonial has been described by Ebersolt, Arts sompt.y by A. Grabar, Uempereur 
dans Vart hyzantin (Paris, 1936), and by O. Treitinger, Die ostr'&mische Kaiser- und Reichsidee nach 
ihrer Gestaltung im hofiscken Zeremoniell (Jena, 1938). Full references both on primary arid secondary 
material can be found in these works. 

On the control of silk imports, the policy of Justinian, and the law which I shall call ‘post-Justinian,’ 
the principal work is still that of K. Zachariae von Lingenthal, ‘Eine Verordmmg Justinians tiber 
den Seidenhandel,’ Memoires de Vacademie impSriale de Saint Petersbourgy ser. vii, no. ix (1865). All 
the later works, except R. Hennig, ‘Die Einfuhrung der Seidenraupenzucht ins Byzantinerreich.’ 
Byz. Zeitschr.y xxxiii (1933), 295-338, are based on the hypotheses of Zachariae — whether they 
take the trouble of quoting him or not. However, Zachariae denied all credence to a very detailed 
account of Procopius, Secret Historyy xxv, without giving any positive reason for his skepticism. I see 
no reason for rejecting a priori the statements of Procopius, and, therefore, I reconstruct the facts 
in a new way. Other accounts in the Secret Historyy which had been challenged because the book was 
regarded as biased, later have been proven to be right: see, for instance, Lopez, p. 469. 

^ Constant. Porphyr., De cerim.y i, 12 and ii, 572; Eparchikon Bihlmny viii, 11. Even though these 
obligations probably stemmed from the Roman munera—contra A. Christophilopoiilos, T6 kwapxt'Kbv 
0L0Xu)P Aeovros rov 'Eo^iov Kai at awTexviai ev Bv^avricp (Athens, 1935), p. 39; G. Mickwitz, Die Kartell- 
funktionen der Ziinfte und ihre Bedeutung hei der Entstehung des Zunftwesen (Helsingfors, 1936), p. 227, 
they certainly cannot be compared with the grievous munera imposed by the later Roman empire on 
all guilds. 
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of second-quality precious textiles, while left to private enterprise, was regarded 
as an essential activity and kept under special surveillance. 

Unlike the imperial workers, the independent dealers in precious textiles did 
not form hereditary castes. Anybody could be admitted into any one of their 
guilds — at least, in theory — provided he met the requirements of the bylaws. 
Prerequisites, variable from guild to guild, usually included introduction by a 
number of guild members, and the payment of an entrance fee; personal liberty 
was not indispensable for admission, at least in some guilds, but slaves were 
subject to certain disabilities.^ Private textile guilds substantially like these had 
existed in the Roman Empire and earlier.^ The Byzantine private guilds, how¬ 
ever, did not stem directly from the ancient ones. There was a breach in con¬ 
tinuity of private silk industry and trade under Justinian. In order to explain it, 
we must describe the decline and the renaissance of that industry in connection 
with the changing fortunes of imperial industry from the fourth to the tenth 
century. 

In the fourth century, the development of the imperial factories was hampered 
by three main obstacles. One of them, shortage of manpower, has been mentioned 
before. Another serious hindrance was that raw silk (far from being a domestic 
staple, as it was to be later) was not produced at all within the borders of the 
Empire. Materials had to be imported, at a high price, and the supply often 
tended to fall below the demand. This was the case especially when the Empire 
was at war with Persia, the main intermediary of silk importation from the 
Farther East. The third obstacle was that the notion itself of ‘hierarchy through 
clothing’ had not yet been accepted by the nation, although the emperors tried 
to impose it as an indispensable element of absolutism. Under the Roman Republic 
and the early Empire the writers used to refer to the free wearing of purple as 
one of the blessings of free government; restrictions in this field were good for the 
barbarians. As late as the fourth century, many Romans still clung to the last 
symbols of their vanishing, but formally not abolished liberty.^ 

We have already seen that in order to overcome the shortage of manpower in 
the fourth century the imperial workers were ‘frozen’ in their jobs. At about the 
same time, it was decreed that all purchases of raw silk for the private industry 
should be made through a single imperial officer, the Comes Commerdorum per 
Orimtem, Thus foreign merchants selling silk would have to deal not with a num¬ 
ber of independent importers in mutual competition, but with a single buyer, 
who could depress the prices, or even refuse to buy if no sufficient rebate could 
be secured. Besides, the Count of the Commerces would be able to earmark the 

^ See below, section iv. 

2 Cf. T. Reil, Beitrdge zur Kmntnis des Gewerhes im hellenistischen Aegypten (Leipzig, 1913), p. 100 
ff.; M. San Nicolo, Aegyptisches Vereinswesen zur Zeit der Ptolemder und Romer (Miinchen, 1913-1915), 
I, 108; H. Gummerus, ‘Industrie und Handel,’ Pauly-Wissowa Real EnzykL 

® See, for instance, Cicero’s boast of ‘nostra hac purpura plebeia,’ in contrast with the current 
poetical identification of foreign kings and tyrants with the wearing of the purple: Cic. Sext., viii, 
19; Verg., Georg.^ ii, 495; Hor., Carm., i, 36, 12. The first restrictions of the wearing of purple were 
passed as sumptuary laws, in order to avoid the stigma of tyranny: cf. Besnier, ‘Purpura,’ and Saglio, 
‘Adoration,’ in Daremberg and Saglio, Dictionnaire d^antiquitis; Seeck, ‘Adoratio,’ in Pauly and Wis- 
sowa, Real-Enzyklopddie der klassischen Altertumswissensehaften. 
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necessary ‘priority’ material for the imperial factories before he handed over to 
private buyers whatever surplus might be available.^ 

In order to crush private opposition to ‘hierarchy through clothing’ the later 
Roman emperors forbade the wearing not only of imperial robes, but also of all 
kinds of clothing which bore any resemblance to them. They successively out¬ 
lawed the wearing of gold-embroidered silk cloaks, of any cloak dyed with ahy 
kind of purple, of any size of cloth dyed with the finest quality purple, and of any 
imitation of that quality with other dyes. These ordinances, enacted between the 
middle of the fourth century and the beginning of the fifth, were included in the 
code of Theodosius II under the title: ‘De vestibus holoveris et auratis.’^ 

For many years private citizens, aided by corrupt oflScers, fought back. The 
list of recorded transgressions is appalling. It includes purchase of raw silk in the 
black market, embezzlement of coloring materials belonging to the state, and even 
concealment of imperial clothiers (mostly slaves attracted by the hope of free¬ 
dom) to make them work for private individuals. The emperors themselves tell 
us that ‘numberless provisions’ were of no avail. In 436, transgressors felt bold 
enough to hold public markets of forbidden cloth.® Perhaps the only solution 
would have been to eliminate private industry, and to let the imperial factories 
produce all precious cloth, including textiles for private consumption, under im¬ 
mediate control of the state. This might also prove a profitable enterprise for the 
emperors. 

Roman tradition, however, had always been against state monopoly.** It took 

^ Cod. Justin.f IV, 40, 2 (not the original ordinance, but a restatement of it — ‘sicut iam praeceptum 
est’ — in the later part of the fourth centimy). Cf. Zachariae, p. 7 ff. 

2 Cod. Theod.y x, 21, 1, 2, and 3; Cod. Justin., iv, 40, 1, and xi, 9, 3. Another law {Cod, Theod,, xv, 
7,11) forbade the actresses to wear any kind of gold-embroidered silk, and even garments made with a 
weft dyed with the finest quality purple. Cod. Theod., x, 21, 3 has been wrongly interpreted by some 
historians as a duplicate of older ordinances included in the same chapter. Actually this law combines 
a restatement of an older ordinance prohibiting the wearing of cloaks dyed with the finest quality 
purple (tunicae holoverae) with a new ordinance {nova constitutio) extending the prohibition to cover 
cloaks dyed with any kind of purple. While the law ordered the seizure of whatever holoverae might 
be found in private houses, it did not order the seizure of cloaks dyed with less precious purple; iliat 
is, the punishment, as usual, was not retroactive. 

3 Cod. Theod., x, 20, 2, 7, 12, 13, 14, and 18; x, 21, 3; i, 32, 1; also Cod. Justin., iv, 40, 2 quoted 
above (usually restatements of an older ordinance indicate that the ordinance had been transgressed). 
The fishers of purple shells {murileguli) also illegally put their boats at the service of private citizens, 
thus causing a shortage of dyestuffs in the imperial factories. Ammianus Marcellinus, xiv, 9, tells of a 
conspiracy in which the first step to secure success for a usurper was the manufacturing of an im¬ 
perial chlamys in a state factory. Historia Augusta, Firmus, 2, states that Firmus could not be regarded 
as an ordinary outlaw (‘latrunculus*) but had to be considered a ‘princeps* because he wore the 
purple. Even though the Historia Augusta is an unreliable source, this passage shows that by the 
fourth century imperial purple had become an indispensable attribute of the imperial dignity. 

^ In contrast to the innumerable state monopolies of the Ptolemaic kingdom and to the numerous 
monopolies of the Seleucid, Sasanian, and Western Indian states, the Roman Republic and Empire 
knew only two state monopolies: coinage and salt. Both of them probably had a character of a public 
utility. The other so-called monopolies mentioned by J. Marquardt, Romische Staatsverwaltung (2nd 
ed., Leipzig, 1884), ii, 280-281, and by R. Cagnat, Etude sur les impdts indirects chez les Romains 
(Paris, 1882), pp. 244-245, were only local restrictions. Cf. Heichelheim, ‘Monopole,* Pauly-Wissowa 
Real Enzykl. 
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an emperor as autocratic (and as bankrupt) as Justinian to break away from that 
tradition, and even he arrived to monopoly only through devious steps, on which 
the meager sources throw but a dim light. It seems that the first step was to 
make imperial cloth under certain conditions available to the public. The re¬ 
strictions of wearing in ‘De vestibus holoveris et auratis’ were maintained for 
men only. Women were again allowed to display even the very best dyes Qiolo- 
vera), but these had to come from the imperial factories. Night after night the 
floodlighted windows of the Aa fjLWTrjpoiv Ot/cos, the House of the Lamps, tempted 
the eyes of the fashionable Byzantine ladies with exhibitions of regal cloth for 
sale. In 532, during the Nika Revolt, the mob plundered and burned down the 
House of the Lamps; but the Palace of Zeuxippos, built on the same place, was 
to house a growing host of imperial purple-dyers. As we have seen, in 535 or 
536, Justinian himself decided that the staff of this guild had increased too much, 
and discharged some of the workers.^ 

Meanwhile the price of raw silk had skyrocketed owing to frequent wars against 
Persia, and, perhaps, to the new industrial enterprise of the emperor.^ Through 
the Count of the Commerces, who fixed the ceiling price at which silk could be 
bought from foreign merchants, Justinian fixed the price at so low a level — 8 
nomismata per pound of raw silk — that the foreign merchants refused to sell. 
Some wealthy citizens, who tried to buy in the black market, were caught and 
punished. The independent textile workers were thrown out of business by the 
lack of raw material. Many of them left forever the Byzantine Empire to live in 
Persia; the others had no other choice but to beg for employment in the imperial 
factories. The emperor was left the sole producer of purple and silk cloth. If any 
of the imperial guilds still was suffering from shortage of manpower, the abun¬ 
dance of unemployed private craftsmen definitively solved the problem.^ 

The reasons why the imperial factories remained unaffected by the lack of raw 
material which forced out of business the private craftsmen can only be surmised. 
Perhaps the Count of the Commerces was empowered to offer a higher price for 
the silk destined for his emperor; or the emperor, as a wholesale priority pur¬ 
chaser, could find a few merchants willing to sell at the ceiling price. The imperial 
factories, at any rate, must have had a large reserve stock. When this was ex¬ 
hausted, it is not impossible that production was carried on with home grown 

^ On the House of the Lamps see the sources quoted above, p. 7, n. 3. While some historians have 
pointed out that Justinian by interpolating a few words in the older laws included in his Code made all 
restrictions valid for men only, the connection of this change with the opening of the House of the 
Lamps has not been remarked up to now. 

2 The Byzantine Emperor repeatedly tried to import silk through new routes which bypassed Per¬ 
sia, but his attempts were unsuccessful: cf. H. Gelzer, Byzantinische Kulturgeschichte (Tubingen, 1909) 
p. 62 ff.; Stein, p. 17 ff. and 35 ff.; R. Grousset, L*empire des steppes (Paris, 1939), p. 128 ff.; Zachariae, 
p. 3 ff.; Hennig, p. 301 ff. 

^ Procopius, Seer. Hist., xxv; see above, p. 7, n. 3. A law must have transformed this de facto monop¬ 
oly into a de jure monopoly, for an early scholiast, Thelelaeus or Isidore, quotes the private selling of 
purple and raw silk as a typical example of ‘illicita negotiatio,* that is, unlawful trade {Basil.y xxiii, 
3, 74, schol. 6). Since the scholium refers unqualifiedly to ‘selling of purple and silk,’ one does not see 
why Zachariae, p. 9, discounted this explicit evidence by assuming that only the selling of imperial 
purple and silk was meant. 
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silk. Procopius, who relates these facts, writes in 557. The probable date for the 
introduction of the silkworm into the Empire is 553 or 554.^ 

It must also be added that, as soon as the emperor had established his mo¬ 
nopoly, he caused the retail prices to soar. Procopius bitterly complains that the 
imperial factories sold ordinary silk cloth for 6 nomismata an ounce, the holoveron 
for M nomismata. Justinian and Peter Barsames, his right-hand man, were good 
businessmen.^ 

The imperial monopoly, however, could not last long. Probably the imperial 
factories continued for some time to sell to the public, but the law of Heraclius (?), 
restricting the admission of new workers in the imperial guilds, shows that no 
further industrial expansion was desired by the state.® Moreover, even in the 
short period between the reign of Justinian and that of Heraclius, the diffusion 
of the silkworm had given a start to what we may call a slow industrial revolu¬ 
tion. Although domestic production of raw silk could not at once reach its full 
tide, it soon was suflScient to ensure enough ‘priority’ material for the imperial 
factories, and to release some imported silk for the use of private dealers. Im¬ 
ports, however, had still to be effected whole^le, and at a ceiling price, to avoid 
an excessive drain of the wealth of the nation. 

The all-powerful Count of the Commerces soon after the death of Justinian had 
been replaced by an increasing number of petty customs oflBcers, the Koftfiep- 
KLOLpioL.^ By a new law, enacted in the period between Justinian and Heraclius 
(late sixth century), these oflScers were empowered to buy whatever foreign silk 

^Procopius, De Bello Goihico, iv, 17; Theophanes Byz., Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorurrit iv» 
270; cf. Hennig, pp. S09-S10. Although Procopius in the aforesaid chapter of the Secret History does 
not mention the introduction of the silkworm, it is not unlikely that this was the decisive factor which 
persuaded Justinian to revise the ceiling price for foreign silk, and to embark on a monopolistic 
policy. 

2 Procop., Seer. Hist., xxv. Barsames was Praetorian Prefect from 543 to 546, and then became 
Count of the Sacred Largesses. According to Procopius, he was responsible for suggesting to the 
emperor the measures which led to monopoly, and drew from the monopoly an illicit profit. However, 
it is more probable that Barsames was only the executor of Justinian’s orders; as we have seen, the 
preliminary steps had been taken by the emperor when the Code was drawn up, shortly after his 
accession. 

^ See above, p. 5, n. 1. About the year 570, Saint Antoninus the Martyr foimd in Tyre ‘gynaecea 
publicm et olosericum,’ but no private workshops; cf. W. Heyd, Histoire du commerce du levant au 
Mogen-Age (Leipzig, 1885), i. 

^ At the time of Justinian there still was the Count of the Commerces. The earliest evidence of 
kommerkiarioi is a seal which bears the portraits of Heraclius and Heraclius Constantine (625); the 
identification of the emperors Justin ii, Sophia, and Tiberius (574-578) on a seal of some kommer¬ 
kiarioi of Tyre has been challenged both by Pancenko and by LichaSev. On the other hand, the post- 
Justinian law, which we mention below, shows that the appearance of the kommerkiarim was earlier 
than the disappearance of the Coimt of the Sacred Largesses; this officer is mentioned as late as 608- 
609 (cf. Lopez, p. 459). The bibliography on the kommerkiarioi is listed in Millet, p. 302 ff.; two seals 
of kommerkiarim which were found later are described by V. Laurent, ‘Sceaux byzantins inedits,* 
Byzant. Zeitschrift^ xxxiii (1933), 342-343 and 356-357. For a later period see also G. I. Bratianu, 
Recherches sur le commerce ginois dans la Mer Noire au XIIB siecle (Paris, 1929), p. 128 ff.; E. Stein, 
‘Untersuchimgen zur spatbyzantinischen Verfassungs- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte,* Mitteilungen zur 
osmanischen Geschichtey ii (1923-1925), 29. 
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could be had at a maximum price of 15 nomismata a pound: almost twice as much 
as Justinian’s ceiling. The ordinance (which we shall call henceforth ‘post-Justin¬ 
ian law’) ordered the kommerkiarioi to resell the imported goods at the same price 
to private merchants of raw silk (neTa^apLoi), and to other authorized persons. 
Who were the other persons? The law does not specify, but very likely they were 
the wealthy citizens, or the noblemen: the same class of men who, in the fourth 
and fifth centuries, defied ‘numberless ordinances,’ and who, under Justinian, 
tried to buy silk in the black market.^ 

But the most important feature of the post-Justinian law obviously is the full 
recognition given to a group — perhaps to a guild — of private dealers. State 
monopoly of silk manufacturing evidently was gone, and even the monopoly of 
purchasing raw silk from the aliens was tottering. According to the law, a metax- 
arios who bou^t directly from the foreigners could be either severely punished, 
or forgiven, in the judgment of the kommerkiarioi^ Reasons for indulgence prob¬ 
ably were the low cost of silk imported through independent channels, the 
abundance of the supply, and, very likely, a bribe to the customs officers. 

III. THE PRIVATE GUILDS AND THE OTHER 
AUTHORIZED MANUFACTURERS^ 

We do not know for how long the post-Justinian law remained in force. We 
have no information on private industry of cloth up to the end of the ninth cen¬ 
tury. By that time, however, the government, while maintaining the principle 
of ‘hierarchy through clothing,’ had yielded ground on all other points. The 
slow ‘industrial revolution’ had completed its course, and sericulture was thriving 

^ This law {Hepl fjLerd^Tjs) was discovered and published by Zachariae and then included in all 
editions of the Novels of Justinian. Nevertheless, Macri,pp. 25-28, quoted the law from the original 
manuscript, as though it still were imprinted, and Stockle (who in his book on the Byzantine guilds 
often quotes Zachariae) in a review of the book of Macri suggested that the ‘unprinted* law should 
have been published (Byzant. Zeitschrift, xxvi [1926]. 116). Zachariae identified the law with the 
measures which Procopius describes in the Secret History, and drew from this identification the in¬ 
ference that Procopius had lied, and that Justinian did not establish a monopoly. However, it is evi¬ 
dent that the measures described so minutely by Procopius do not correspond to the law Peri metaxes, 
and that this law cannot have been issued by Justinian. As a matter of fact, the law mentions the 
kommerhiarwiy who did not exist at the time of Justinian; it mentions a ceiling price of 15 nomismata, 
while Procopius speaks of 8 nomismata', and it is not included in the extant manuscripts of Justinian’s 
Novels, but only in a manuscript containing exclusively later legislation. 

* This curious feature of the law — optional punishment — had not been noted by Zachariae; it 
was pointed out by Macri, p. 25 ff. 

* The basic source on the Byzantine private guilds is the Book of the Prefect (Eparchikon Biblion), 
promulgated in 911 or 912, but largely based on earlier material. The extant text includes interpola¬ 
tions of the time of Nicephorus Phokas (963-969). Chapters iv-viii are the regulations of the five 
guilds connected with silk industry and trade. The Greek text of the Book of the Prefect was published 
by J. Nicole, ‘Le Livre du Prefet ou I’Edit de I’Empereur L6on le Sage sur les corporations de Con¬ 
stantinople,’ Memoirs de Vlnstitut National Genevois, xviii(1893), with an introduction and a Latin 
translation; it was republished without modifications in Zepos, Jus Graeco-Rdmanum. A French trans¬ 
lation, by Nicole, was published at Gendve, 1894. Two English translations also are available: A. E. R. 
Boak, ‘The Book of the Prefect,’ Journal of Economic and Business History, i (1929), 597 ff.; E. Fresh- 
field, Roman Law in the Later Roman Empire (Cambridge, 1938) (with an introduction). However, it 
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in the Byzantine Empire. It seems, however, that importation of raw silk, to 
supplement domestic production, had still to be encouraged, and that because of 
this foreign importers were exempted from the sales tax. But the imperial horn- 
merhiarioi had been replaced as wholesale purchasers by the private guilds of the 
merchants of raw silk and the silk spinners, acting together as a cartel. These 
guilds directly bought the raw material from the strangers lodged in the clearing 
houses (mitata) of the capital; and they were bound to no ceiling prices.^ 

The private guilds of the clothiers and the merchants of garments, alone, 
manufactured and sold silk fabrics to the public. The Basilics, the great code of 
the Macedonian dynasty, modeled on Justinian’s code, dropped the whole title 
‘De vestibus holoveris et auratis.’ General restrictions of private wearing of silk 
had become unnecessary, since the subjects of the Basileis no longer strove for 
unconditional freedom in clothing. Still, the Basilics maintained one drastic 
prohibition, almost a hang-over of foregone times: all private citizens under 
capital penalty were forbidden to manufacture or to sell any kind of purple cloth.^ 
This sweeping provision needed qualification, and received it a few years after 
the promulgation of the Basilics in a novel of Leo vi (between 888 and 899.^). In 
the novel, Leo voiced his wonder at the prohibition of selling even small pieces 
of purple-dyed textiles, which was included in the codes of Theodosius ii and 
Justinian, — and forgot to mention that the same prohibition was implicitly 
confirmed in his own Basilics! Small pieces—he says—cannot be used in any way 
derogative to the imperial rank. Therefore he abolishes every restriction as re¬ 
gards such pieces, drawing this moralizing conclusion: ‘Beside other benefits, 
which the Emperor confers upon his subjects, he must not be envious of their 
luxuries.’ The monopoly of Justinian was far away and forgotten!^ 

will be always necessary to go back to the Greek original, because not all the subtleties of the text 
could be reproduced in a translation. 

The date of promulgationhas been established by Christophilopoulos, p. 38 ff.; see also D. Ghinis, 
in *EiTrenjpis kraLpLasBv^aPTLvccv^TrovdcoVy XIV (1937), 181-191; on the interpolations see A. Stdckle, 
Spatromische und hyzantinische Ziinfte (Klio, Beiheft ix) (Leipzig, 1911). A practically complete list 
of the numerous works on the Book of the Prefect can be found in two reviews by G. Ostrogorsky, 
Byzant. Zeitschrifty xxxiii (1933), 380-395 and L. Brehier, Revue Historiquey CLXXXIV (1938), 355- 
358. See also G. I. Bratianu, ‘Les etudes byzantines d’histoire economique et sociale,* Byzantioriy xiv 
(1939), 497 ff. 

^ Ep. Bihl.y VI, 5. It is not clear whether this passage refers to foreigners, to provincial Greeks, or 
both.The formula is: ol&ird rCav t^ui-dev eiaepx^p&oL h rots /xtrdrots (thosewho from the outside come 
to the lodging houses). The term exothen can be connected with the exotikoiy of whom we speak be¬ 
low, section V. On the other hand, the mitata seem to have been compulsory lodgings only for aliens. 
It must be pointed out that the exemption from the sales tax is a unique privilege: in the Book of the 
Prefect it is extended only to the importers of raw silk. 

^ Basil.y XIX, 1, 30, which blends together a later Roman law, included in a chapter of the Code 
dealing with restrictions of trade, and the only later Roman law from the title ‘De vestibus holoveris 
et auratis’ which is not dropped in the Basilics: Cod. Justin.y iv, 40,1, and xi, 9, 4. 

^ Nov. Leonis F/, lxxx. Curiously enough, two modern scholars maintain that this novel was 
pointless,but they base their opinion on different reasons. Stockle, p. 30, affirms that Basil.y xix, 1, 
30 did not refer to smaller pieces of cloth. H. Monnier, Les Novelles de Lion le Sage (Bordeaux, 1923), 
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The rights and the duties of the private guilds were set forth still later (911 or 
912) in Leo vi’s Book of the Prefect. As we said before, the five private guilds en¬ 
gaged in manufacturing and trade of precious cloth could not trespass into* the 
field reserved to the emperor and the imperial guilds. For instance, the Book of 
the Prefect forbids the serikarioi (clothiers and dyers) to dye raw silk with purple 
(or with blood?), doubtless because with such silk one might manufacture purple 
cloth of the prohibited sizes.^ But the serikarioi may dye cloth with purple, pro¬ 
vided they do not make up KeKoAv^eva (forbidden things), that is fabrics of the 
kinds reserved to the emperor and his court. Very detailed lists of such kekolym- 
ena, based upon quality, color, and size, are included in the Book of the Prefect. 
Of these lists we shall speak later. 

First, however, let us review the other authorized persons who, according to 
the Book of the Prefect, could take part in the silk industry and trade. Beside 
the members of the five private guilds (somata) and of the three imperial guilds 
(demosia somata) there were persons who did not belong to the guilds. They were 
either above or below the middle class of craftsmen. 

We shall not be surprised to find among the authorized persons the apxovnKol 
irpodoiiroL, that is, upper class men or noblemen. Leo vi by modifying the land law 
was the first emperor to make a legal concession to their rising power in the large 
estates. In the Book of the Prefect he allowed them to manufacture certain kinds 
of purple and silk garments for their personal use, or even for reselling to the 
guild of merchants of domestic silk garments (vestiopratai), They also could join 
the guild merchants of imported textiles {'promdio'prf^tai) in purchasing from the 
foreigners Syrian fabrics for their own use. But they were forbidden to buy raw 
silk in the market, even through the intermediary of legitimate guild members; 
and, as a matter of course, they were prohibited from manufacturing kekolymena? 

These provisions, however, look more like a compromise between the noblemen 
and the guilds than a victory of the noblemen alone. After the introduction of 
the silkworm in the Empire, it would have been impossible to keep the landed 


p. 142-144, maintains that Cod, Justin., xi, 9, 4 likewise did not refer to smaller pieces of cloth. How¬ 
ever, both laws unqualifiedly refer to textiles, with no exemption for smaller sizes. For a more favor¬ 
able judgment on the Novels than Monnier’s see C. A. Spulber, Les Noddies de Lion le Sage (Cer- 
nauti, 1934). 

^ Ep. BibL, VIII, 4: ‘Whoever dyes raw silk with blood ... * The translation of blood with purple- 
juice, suggested by Nicole, was accepted by the later students and translators of the Book of the 
Prefect. It is supported not only by a passage of Pliny (quoted by Nicole, p. 43), but also by Cod. 
Theod., X, 21, 3: ‘pallia . . . cruore infecta conchylii.’ However, it must be pointed out that real blood, 
if set by heat, gives a fast dark-brown stain. A decree against the dyeing with blood might be prompted 
by religious scruples. Nov. Leonis VI, lviii takes over the Biblical prohibition of cooking food with 
blood; Ep. BibL, xii, 8 forbids the soap-makers to make soap with animal fat on fasting days. 

2 Ep. BibL, IV, 2; V, 1; vi, 10; vii, 1; viii, 2; cf. G. Mickwitz, ‘Byzance et FOccident medieval,* 
Annales d*Eistmre Econmnique et Sodale, viii (1936), 27. Mickwitz assumed that at first the noble¬ 
men were permitted to buy raw silk from the metaxopratai. While the book of the Prefect (which he 
quotes) lends no support to this hypothesis, the post-Justinian law (which he does not quote) appar¬ 
ently bears it out. 
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proprietors from growing silk on their estates and from having it worked by their 
numberless dependents. However, the guilds wanted no competitors in the public 
market. If a nobleman had more cloth manufactured than he needed for his 
household, he could sell it only through the guild merchants. Nor could he in¬ 
crease his production by importing raw silk. This privilege, probably granted 
to him by the post-Justinian law, was denied him in the Book of the Prefect. The 
only loser probably was the emperor. He had authorized the noblemen to set up 
workshops far from his control. If they manufactured kekolymena, he could not 
prevent it any more than he could stop the growth of the large estates and the rise 
of feudalism.^ 

The power of the guilds showed itself more clearly in respect to what we may 
call proletarian workers. Three groups of artisans not belonging to any one of the 
private guilds are mentioned in the Book of the Prefect, and there may have been 
still others who were allowed to pick up the crumbs of the great silk trade. One 
group, the ‘so-called jueXat^pdptot,’ were allowed to buy soiled and damaged silk, 
but were liable to humiliating punishment if they bought clean raw silk. The ad¬ 
ministration agreed with the guilds in keeping down the ambitions of these up- 
s tarts.2 

The Book of the Preface, however, extended special protection to the ‘poorer 
merchants of raw silk,’ or 'metaxarioi not enrolled in the guild of the metaxo- 
pratai/ and to the ‘poorer silk spinners (katartarioi) If these were unable to take 
part in the wholesale purchase of raw silk, made by the two guilds of the metaxo- 
pratai and katartarioi, they had the right to buy it retail from the guild members, 
at an additional charge of only 8| per cent. Both this unusually protective atti¬ 
tude of the law and the name of the workers (in one case identical with that of the 
ordinary guild members, in the other case identical with the term used in the 
post-Justinian law for all dealers in raw silk) throw light on the origin of these 
groups. They probably were impoverished descendants of guild members, or 
even former guild members, who had become unable to pay the social fees, or to 
underwrite their share in the collective purchase of raw materials. In the rising 
oligarchy of the masters there was no room for the unsuccessful craftsman, but 
such a man was still entitled to some of the advantages extended to the partners 
in the guild system.^ 

This remark leads us to reconsider the general aspects of the Byzantine guild 
organization, as portrayed and regulated in the Book of the Prefect. 


1 Cf. G. Ostrogorsky, in Cambridge Economic History, i, 204 ff., with bibliography. 

2 Ep. Bibl., VI, 15; cf. StOdde, p. 26. Perhaps the status of the Byzantine melathrarioi was compara¬ 
ble to that of the Genoese macharolii (tanners of sheepskins), who in the thirteenth century were 
permitted to manufacture cloth with domestic wool, while the lanerii (clothiers) used imported wool 
only. Cf. R. Lopez, Studi sulVeconomia genovese nel Medio Evo (Torino, 1936), p. 113. 

3 Ep. Bibl.y VI, 9; vii, 2 (cf. Stodde, p. 25). A comparison of these two laws shows that the ‘poorer 
dealers in raw silk’ and the 'metaxarim not enrolled in the guild of the metxixopratar were the same 
persons. By analogy we must conclude that the ‘poorer silk spinners,’ too, were craftsmen not enrolled 
in the guild of the silk spinners. 
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IV. GUILD EQUALITY AND INDUSTRIAL INTEGRATION: 

A PARALLEL WITH WESTERN EUROPEi 

Limits of space force us to restrict our survey to essentials, inasmuch as the 
Book of the Prefect already has been the subject of numerous and valuable mono¬ 
graphs. But even such outstanding contributions as those of Andreades and Mick- 
witz apparently have not dispelled from the mind of all historians an old accusa¬ 
tion put forward against the so-called blind despotism of the Byzantine Emper¬ 
ors, — the accusation which the discoverer of the Book of the Prefect, Nicole, 
summed up by this formula: ‘Byzantium, a paradise of privilege and monopoly. 
Let us repeat, then, that if there were privileges, the guilds shared most of them 
with the emperor. The larger part of the prohibitions and restrictions enforced by 
the Byzantine government were substantially the same as the prohibitions and 
restrictions demanded and enforced later by the guilds of Western Europe, wher¬ 
ever craftsmen and merchants became the masters of their own destiny.^ 

To be sure, in the Byzantine Empire, hierarchy through clothing and the de¬ 
fense of the monopoly came first. Aside from this, however, the program of the 
Basileis was that which Leo vi announced in the opening words of the Book of the 
Prefect: 

God . . . engraved the Law on the tables ... so that men, being well directed thereby, 
should not shamelessly trample upon one another and the stronger should not do violence 
to the weaker, but that all things should be apportioned with just measure. Therefore it 
has seemed good for Our Serenity also to lay down the following ordinances based on the 
statutes, in order that... no person may injure his fellow.^ 

^ All our information on the economic organization of the private textile guilds conies from the 
Book of the Prefect. The discoverer of this law book, Jules Nicole, was an outstanding philologist, not 
a historian or an economist. No wonder that he was amazed by the numerous restrictions enforced in 
the book, and was not fully aware that similar restrictions existed in the guild system of Western 
Europe. But it is strange that for a long time all the historians and economists who dealt with the Book 
of the Prefect uncritically repeated the excessively harsh judgment of Nicole. The first reaction came 
from Andreades, ‘Byzance, paradis du monop. et du privil." After the publication of this short, but 
enlightening essay, Christophilopoulos and Mickwitz further revised the judgment of Nicole. I am 
greatly indebted to the brilliant essays of Mickwitz {Kartellfunkt, and ‘Byz. et TOcc.*), although I do 
not always agree with his views. His death in the first Finnish war profoundly grieved his admirers 
and friends, and constituted a heavy loss to historical scholarship. 

2 This formula was ironically adopted by Andreades as the title of the aforesaid essay, where he 
demolished the thesis of Nicole. It is curious that several years later another distinguished scholar, 
G. I. Bratianu, repeated the same formula without irony, and quoted as his authority the essay of 
Andreades: Etudes hyzantines d’histoire Sconomique et sociale (Paris, 1938), p. 149; ‘Les Etudes byz.,* 
p.499. 

® Even regulations restricting quality and size of the cloth which private guilds are allowed to 
manufactime at times also occur in Western Europe. The closest parallel is found in the Assizes of 
Cloth and later ordinances enacted in England: the English king, not unlike the Basileus, reserved to 
his officers the control of textile production, and used this control as a trump card in the diplomatic 
game. But restrictions of size and quality of cloth, such as the ‘canna di Calimala,* existed even in 
Florence, where the Arti were not only free of intervention of the government; they were the govern¬ 
ment. 

* Ep. BibL, preface, p. 600 of the transl. by Boak. A similar attitude is shown by the Macedonian 
Emperors in many of their decrees for the protection of the small landowner. In that respect, too, they 
endeavored to ‘repress the insatiable avidity of men*: Theoph. Contin., p. 447 Bonn. 
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We cannot list here the provisions by which the emperor tried to implement 
this program. However, we can recall that the larger part of the ordinances in¬ 
cluded in the Book of the Prefect was aimed at limiting competition between 
guilds and also among members of the same guild, at maintaining a constant and 
cheap supply of goods, and at preventing the disclosure of secrets of manufacture. 
When we read, for instance, that the whole guild of the dealers in raw silk went in 
a body to purchase the materials, which then were equitably shared among the 
members, and resold to the public at a price which could not be raised after earn¬ 
est money had been accepted, we are almost led to wonder whether the city was 
Constantinople and not a Western town, and whether the century was the tenth, 
and not the thirteenth.^ 

In Constantinople, as in Florence, Ypres, or London, the underlying principles 
of guild legislation were stability, control, and sharing of business opportunity, 
rather than expansion, initiative, and concentration of industry and trade. These 
principles, in more recent times, have been called economic blunders, because 
they hampered the natural development of craft economy into capitalistic in¬ 
dustry. This is probably true, but in Western Europe the pressure of the new 
economic forces broke up or passed by the guild system, as soon as the disadvan¬ 
tages in that system outweighed the advantages. A similar process was already 
taking place in the Byzantine Empire, even when the Book of the Prefect was 
promulgated. The merchants of raw silk and the clothiers had a strong predom¬ 
inance over the other guilds, and some members of these two guilds were trying 
to rise above their colleagues and to become capitalist entrepreneurs. 

The guild of the dealers in raw silk, or metaxopratai, probably had been the 
first to re-emerge from the eclipse of private industry under Justinian. We have 
come across them under the name of metaxarioi in the post-Justinian law. By the 
tenth century, they had brought under their control not only the impoverished 
metaxarioi and the impoverished silk spinners (katartarioi) of whom we have 
spoken before, but the whole guild of the katartarioi. As a matter of fact, a silk 
spinner could not sell the processed silk directly to the clothiers: he had to hand it 
over to a dealer in raw silk. Nor could he buy raw silk from the importers without 
the permission of the dealers. To obtain this permission, he had to prove that he 
was not a slave, and that he could dispose of sufficient capital to contract for a 
substantial share in the collective purchase. On the other hand, he could buy only 
the quantity he could process in his own workshop.^ 

No wonder that any silk spinner who succeeded in accumulating some capital 
desired to be enrolled in the guild of the dealers in raw silk. This he could do, 
provided he was not a slave, and provided he gave up spinning. No doubt the 
dealers in raw silk could use new recruits bringing fresh capital, and the admin¬ 
istration in the name of equality could not refuse such a nominal concession to the 

^ Ep. Bibl.y VI, 8 and 11. For a detailed discussion of provisions of this kind throughout the Book 
of the Prefect see Mickwitz, Kartellfunkt.y p. 205 ff. 

2 Ep. Bibl.y VII, 1, 4, 5, and 6; cf. Mickwitz, ‘Byz. et TOcc.,* p. 26; R. S. Lopez, ‘Industrial Slavery 
in the Byzantine Empire,* to be published in The Journal of Economic Historyy v (1945). 
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otherwise ill-favored silk spinners. In practice, however, some spinners could not 
avail themselves of that opportunity because they were slaves; and very few of 
the others could accumulate the required money through the exercise of their ill- 
rewarded profession. Probably it was easier for a spinner to give up his independ¬ 
ence, and to enter the employ of a dealer in raw silk. It is true that theoretically 
the dealers were forbidden to take over directly the spinning, or to do anything 
but buying and selling the raw material. But this prohibition, which recurs twice 
in the Book of the Prefect, was practically nullified by the fact that a merchant 
of raw silk could hire workers, paying them in advance. It is hardly believable that 
these workers were employed just to assist him in buying and selling! Furthermore, 
a dealer in raw silk could own slaves, and set one of them to carry on the trade 
in his place; this slave would not be subject to the disabilities which fettered a 
slave silk spinner.^ 

The clothiers, or serikarioi, like the dealers in raw silk, could hire workmen, pay¬ 
ing them in advance. They, too, were allowed to set their slaves to carry on the 
industry in their place. They combined the activities of manufacturing, dyeing, 
and selling cloth.^ The law in deference to the principle of equality forbade them 
to sell garments, thus encroaching upon the field reserved to the vestiopratai 
(merchants of silk garments). Likewise, the law prohibited clothiers from buying 
raw silk without the intermediary of a dealer, or from making advances to a 
dealer in raw silk in order to let him buy materials on their behalf.^ But the very 
fact that these activities had to be forbidden shows that the clothiers tried to 
control all stages of production, from the purchase of raw material to the selling 
of finished garments. There apparently was a tendency towards the putting-out 
system, but we cannot determine how much headway was made in this direction. 
The main obstacle probably was not the legal protection of guild equality, but the 
limited amount of silk fabrics which could be sold in the market. 

Such an obstacle was even more decisive for the vestiopratai. Unlike their West¬ 
ern colleagues, the Byzantine merchants of silk garments could not engage in 
large scale trade, because their trade was limited by law. Therefore they re¬ 
mained on an inferior standing, much like the silk spinners. In the guild of the 
merchants of silk garments, as in that of the spinners, slaves could obtain full 
membership.^ 

Still another guild, beside the clothiers, tried to encroach upon the field of the 
merchants of domestic garments: the prandiopratai, importers and sellers of 
Syrian and other foreign silk fabrics. It is true that the law forbade them to do so, 
but the administration was likely to ignore their transgressions. Only a powerful 

^ Ep. BibLy VII, 3; vi, 1-3, 6-7, 14. The law forbade a dealer in raw silk to enter into a contract with 
a hired worker for longer than a month, — but it did not forbid him to renew the contract, or to hire 
more than one workman! 

2 Ep. Bihl.y VIII, 10,12-13; 1-4. Clothiers, too, were not allowed to make contracts with hired work¬ 
ers for more than a month. 

3 Ep. Bihl.y VIII, 6; iv, 7; viii, 8; vi, 10; cf. Mickwitz, ‘Byz. et TOcc.,* p. 27. 

^ Ep. Bihl.y IV, 1-2, 4, 5-6, 8; cf. Lopez, Tnd. Slavery.* 
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and united guild of importers could make favorable bargains in wholesale pur¬ 
chase of silks from aliens.^ 

Thus, in the tenth century, within the rigid framework of the guild system in¬ 
dustrial relations remained fluid. Unfortunately, the inadequacy of our docu¬ 
mentation prevents us from knowing either the details or the later developments 
of this situation. There is only one additional remark that we can make: noblemen 
might have a better opportunity to become capitalist entrepreneurs than any 
one of the guilds. They produced their own raw materials, and possessed cheap 
manpower in their serfs. But the guilds bridled what ambitions these nobles may 
have had, and, at any rate, it is doubtful if feudal lords as a class had much busi¬ 
ness spirit. Hence their part in industry must have remained small. 

V. HIERARCHY THROUGH CLOTHING AND THE REGULATION 
OF INTERNAL TRADE* 

The regulations governing private industry were enforced by the Prefect of the 
City and his deputies. Since the aims of the state and those of the guilds coin¬ 
cided in part, the duties of the Prefect included some which in Western Europe 
were entrusted to guild officers. The Prefect was expected to prevent any guild 
from interfering with the lawful activity of another, to check the work of the non¬ 
guild dealers, and — at the same time — to assure the consumer of a fair deal. 
But he was a state official, not an officer of the guilds. Over and above any other 
duty, he had to make sure that no silk product could be sold to persons not 
entitled to buy it. This was no mean business: the rules are so minute and com- 

^ Ep, Bihl.y V, 1; 3-4; see also below, Section vi. The provost of the prandiopratai was appointed by 
the Prefect himself, and bore the high-sounding title of exarch. TJ^apxot also were the provosts of the 
metaxoprataiy and this title does not recur elsewhere in the Book of the Prefect (we do not know the 
titles of all the provosts of the other guilds, but those which are mentioned are different). However, the 
provost of the notaries, a very important guild, is called exarch in K. Sathas,Mc(rataji^tfci) ^L^}iLo&7}Kri 
(Venice, 1862-1894), vi, 645-646; in the Book of the Prefect he bears the title of primiJcerioSy which 
does not recur elsewhere in the Book. One cannot help thinking that the title of exarch implied a higher 
position than that of the other provosts. See, however, the detailed discussion of the provosts in 
StSckle, p. 77 ff. 

* The basic source on the Byzantine ‘hierarchy through clothing’ is Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 
De Cerimoniis Aulae Byzantinaey ed. Leich and Reiske, revised by Niebuhr (Bonn, 1829-1830), with 
a Latin transl. A new edition, with a French transl., has been recently published by A. Vogt (Paris, 
1935-1940), but the method of publication has met with some criticism: cf. G. Vernadsky, Byzantiony 
XV (1940-1941), 500 ff. Important sources are also Theoph. Contin., p. 457 Bonn.; HSrun ibn-Yabya, 
transl. by A. A. Vasiliev, ‘Harun ibn-Yahia and his description of Constantinople,* Seminarium 
Kondakovianuniy v (1932), 149 ff.; Liutprand of Cremona, Antapodosis (Monum. Germ. Hist.y Script.y 
III, 6, 10). Byzantine iconography also supplies us with invaluable evidence. All these sources have 
been used in the essays dealing with Byzantine ceremonial, quoted in the first footnote to Section ii. 
Although some of these essays are excellent, the available evidence has not been exhausted. 

On the regulation of internal trade the basic source is the Book of the Prefect; cf. Stdckle, p. 116 ff.,; 
G. P. Bognetti, NoU per la storia del Passaporto e del Salvacondotto (Pavia, 1933), p. 77 ff. Many pas¬ 
sages of the Book of the Prefect in this respect are obscure, and do not allow a full description of the 
situation. On the Jews there is a very good monograph by J. Starr, The Jews in the Byzantine Empire 
(Athens, 1939). 
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plicated — although they probably looked logical and simple to their contempo¬ 
raries — that even the Book of the Prefect does not reproduce them in full.^ 
Not many years after the promulgation of that law book, emperor Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus described at length the garments and adornments worn by the 
Basileus and his courtiers during the most important ceremonies. These descrip¬ 
tions, written with unrestrained love of detail, give us a clear picture of the prac¬ 
tical application of ‘hierarchy through clothing,’ in harmony with the theoretical 
statements of the law books. We need not here undergo the exceedingly wearisome 
task of checking all the lists of Constantine’s Book of the Ceremonies to see what 
cloth was permitted to what officers, and on what occasions. Nor do we have to 
counter-check these lists against the somewhat earlier account of Harun ibn- 
Yahya, who, as a prisoner, was an involuntary witness of Byzantine court cere¬ 
monies only a few months after the promulgation of the Book of the Prefect (in 
912 or 913).2 It will be enough to point out that the higher officers of the state, 
as well as the rulers of some allied and vassal nations, used to receive from the 
emperor certain kinds of precious garments, which were manufactured only by 
the imperial guilds, and for the exclusive use of the treasury (eidikon). However, 
even the highest officers had to be content with as many of these garments as the 
Basileus was willing to bestow upon them, both as a sort of investiture and as a 
bounty, because no private guild was allowed to make and sell such fabrics. Con¬ 
versely, less important officials who also were given payment in clothing (in addi¬ 
tion to salary in cash and food allowance) did not receive from the treasury any 
cloth made by the imperial guilds. The administration bought in the market 
lower quality garments for lower rank employees.® 

Aside from the kekolymena (forbidden cloth), which could be manufactured and 


^ Ep. Bihl., IV, 1, 3, 5; viii, 1-2, 5, 9; cf. Nicole, p. 92 ff.; StQckle, p. 74 ff.; also K. Zachariae, 
Geschichte des griechisch-romischen Rechts (3rd ed., Berlin, 1892), p. 36 ff.; F. Uspensky, ‘Konstantin- 
opolskij Eparch,* Izvestija russkago arkheoL Instituta v Konstantinopoley iv (1899). 

2 On Harun ibn-Yaliya see also G. Ostrogorsky, ‘Zum Reisebericht des Harun ibn-Jahja,* Semin- 
arium Kondakovianumy v (1932), 251 ff.; H. Gregoire, in Byzantiony vii (1932), 668-669. On Liut- 
prand of Cremona see below. Sections vii and ix. To show how difficult it is to identify the restricted 
qualities of cloth, I shall quote only one example. Const. Porphyr., De Cerim.y i, 442 Bonn., states 
that the Princeps of the Senate while he was in St. Stephen wore a aKapay&yyLov irpacnvcnpi^\ar7ov 

(a certain kind of cloak of purple of three shades). Since Ep. Bibl.y viii, 1 forbids private clothiers to 
make even aKapapdyyLa TTpaaLPodi^Xarra (cloaks of two shades instead of three), Stockle, p. 112, n. 2 
inferred that the cloak of the Prefect must necessarily come from the imperial factories. Yet we cannot 
regard this conclusion as entirely safe. The Book of the Prefect forbids private manufacturing only 
for those skaramangia prasinodiblatta which were peya\6^rj\a (of large dimensions). Whether the 
hairsplitting regulation of the Byzantine court regarded the cloak of the Princeps as megalozelon we 
cannot tell for sure! 

^ Const. Porphyr., De Cerim.y i, 486 Bonn.; cf. Andreades, ‘Byz., paradis,* p. 179 ff. It is worth 
mentioning that Louis the Pious — if we can believe the Monk of Saint Gall — used to give precious 
garments, imported from the Orient or manufactured in his own gynaeciay to the nobler dignitaries; 
but he gave only local saga Fresonica to officers of a lower rank. Cf. E. Sabbe, ‘L’importation des tissus 
orientaux en Europe occidentale au haut moyen-5ge,* Revue Beige de Philologie et d'Histoirey xiv 
(1935), 1282 ff. On the Byzantine influence on Carolingian court ceremonial see below. Section 

IX. 
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distributed only by order of the sovereign, any nobleman and any citizen of 
Constantinople was allowed to buy in the market precious garments of whatever 
price, quality, and size. The noblemen, as we have seen, had the special right of 
having their garments made in their own gynaecia. But all residents in the capital 
could purchase similar fabrics from the city guilds in unlimited quantity.^ That 
is why Constantinople, showplace of the nation, impressed the foreigners with an 
unforgettable vision of wealth. ‘The Greek inhabitants’ wrote Rabbi Benjamin of 
Tudela, the Spanish traveler, ‘are very rich in gold and precious stones, and they 
go clothed in garments of silk with gold embroidery, ride horses, and look like 
princes.’ Other visitors made similar reports, all of which contributed to build 
up the prestige of the sovereign of such an opulent city.^ 

The outsiders (k^coTLKoL) were not so generously treated. If they came to the 
capital with merchandise, they could not remain longer than the time set for 
them by the Prefect of the City (at any rate, no longer than three months), and 
they were kept under close surveillance by the state officers. Whether merchants 
or not, they could not buy in Constantinople articles of clothing woven in a single 
piece, except for personal use, or silk cloaks worth more than 10 nomismata. Since 
we do not know the current price of silk fabrics in the Byzantine capital, we can 
only indirectly evaluate the latter restriction by recalling that Justinian, in times 
of monopoly, sold ordinary dyes for 6 nomismata an ounce and holoveron for 24 
nomismata an ounce; and that under the post-Justinian law the ceiling price of 
unworked silk was 15 nomismata a pound.® 

It is not clear whether the term ‘outsiders’ refers both to the foreigners {h'&viKol 
or fiap^apoLy who were subject also to other restrictions) and to the provincial 
Greeks, or whether it refers to the provincial Greeks alone. The latter, however, 
doubtless could remove all restrictions by taking up residence in the capital; and 
in their own districts of origin they probably could buy precious cloth in unlimited 
quantity and quality from the local producers.^ The law in one place clearly states 

^ Ep. Bibl., VIII, 1 and iv, 2 specifically mentions several kinds of precious textiles which may be 
made by the clothiers, but which must be declared to the Prefect, so that they may not be sold to ‘out¬ 
siders.’ 

2 Benjamin of Tudela, ed. and transl. Adler (London, 1907), p. 13. See also J. Ebersolt, Constanti¬ 
nople Byzantine et Us Voyageurs de Levant (Paris, 1918), and the brilliant pages of C. Diehl, Byzance, 
grandeur et dScadence (Paris, 1924), p. 27 ff. and 90 ff. ® Ep. Bibl.y xx, 1-2; iv, 8; viii, 3; iv, 1. 

^ The distinction between ethnikoi and barbaroiy suggested by Stockle, p. 117 ff., is unconvincing. 
The latter term is the only one used by literary sources and formal law books, and never occurs in the 
Book of the Prefect. The former appears only in the Book of the Prefect, and is likely to be a popular 
synonym of the older term. As for exotikoiy and other expressions with the radical exo-y outside, there 
is reason to doubt whether they are always used with the same meaning. In Ep. Bibl., xx, 1, the 
words eiaepxofievovs ^cjidep specifically apply to all merchants coming to Constantinople, ‘from what¬ 
ever place or country.’ Internal trade barriers were not less high in the Byzantine Empire than in the 
kingdoms of Western Europe, even in the Renaissance and early modern period. But it seems im¬ 
probable that provincial Greeks and foreigners could be treated exactly in the same way. The for¬ 
eigners, as the Book of the Prefect clearly states, were not permitted to take up residence in the 
capital or to live outside the mitata (lodging and clearing houses). Such a restriction could hardly ap¬ 
ply to all Byzantine citizens. The existence of two categories is hinted at in Ep. Bibl.y iv, 8, which 
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that the restrictions enforced on the provincials were primarily aimed at prevent¬ 
ing them from smuggling textiles to foreign countries: once a man had begun a 
trip with his merchandise, it was not easy to keep track of him.^ But other reasons 
must have contributed to prompting the restrictive measures. Many provisions 
in the Book of the Prefect and elsewhere show that the emperor was anxious to 
ensure the supply for the capital, even to the detriment of the provinces if that 
be necessary. Moreover, the guilds of Constantinople must have desired protec¬ 
tion in their own city against the possible competition of provincial manufac- 
turers.2 

To a combination of all these motives we must ascribe the following discrimina¬ 
tive provisions: the merchants of raw silk were forbidden to sell the material 
outside the capital; the clothiers were forbidden to sell a slave, a workman, or a 
foreman to an ‘outsider’; no one was permitted to place in the imperial store 
fabrics made outside the capital.® 

The special restrictions placed on the Byzantine Jews deserve particular men¬ 
tion here. By the tenth century a few of them had found employment in the cloth 
industry (at least in the provinces); but it does not seem that they handled 
precious cloth. The Book of the Prefect forbade the dealers in raw silk to sell 
material to the Jews, allegedly because they might smuggle it out.^ But religious 
and racial discrimination must have been a much stronger notive. The first Mace¬ 
donian emperors more than once endeavored forcibly to convert these dissenters, 
and kept even the neophytes under strong suspicion. Then, too, it must be as¬ 
sumed that in the Byzantine Empire, as in Western Europe, the Jews were ex¬ 
cluded from the craft guilds. In contrast to this, in the Islamic states, where the 


speaks of (TvpdrjjjLiras and fitrarevofiepovsy co-citizens (or residents in the city), and living in the mitata. 
See also Ej). Bihl.y xxi, 1. ^ Ep. Bibl.y iv, 1. 

2 Beside the general works on the Book of the Prefect see, on the supply of the capital, Bratianu, 
EtudeSypp. 129-181 (with sources). The existence of private textile guilds in the provinces is an as¬ 
sumption which can be made even without definite proofs, but in the tenth century we have only 
one reference to one guild, —or, rather, to a group of artisans: the curat (purple-dyers) of the 

Peloponnesian theme. When Eomanus I ordered a military requisition of horses in that theme, the 
purple-dyers, as well as other groups of the population, were exempted: Const. Porphyr., De admin, 
imp.y p. 244. The possibility that these purple-dyers belonged to an imperial factory cannot be ex¬ 
cluded a prioriy although in that case one would expect Emperor Constantine to have mentioned the 
fact. However, all provincial imperial factories seem to have disappeared some time after Heraclius: 
see above. Section i. The exemption from the munera was extended to all members of legitimate 
guilds, whether private or public: jBa5z7., liv, 6, p. 125 of the supplement by Ferrini and Mercati. On 
private silk industry in the Peloponnesus in the twelfth centoy cf. K. M. Setton, ‘Athens in the Later 
Twelfth Century,’ Speculumy xix (1944), 195-196, with bibl. E. Weigand, Die Helladisch-Byzanti- 
nische Seidenweberei (Athens, 1935) was not accessible. ® Ep. Bibl.y vi, 16; viii, 7 and 11. 

^ Ep. Bibl.y VI, 16; Starr, doc. ixxxv and cxv. The latter document (an extract from the Life of 
Nikon) shows what obstacles beset the beginnings of Jewish activity in the textile industry. In 
Sparta ‘that fool’ John Aratos refused to heed the exhortation of the monk Nikon to expel the Jews 
as a remedy for an epidemic. He brought into town ‘one of those Jews whom he was wont to employ in 
the finishing of woven fabrics.’ However, the club of ‘saint’ Nikon eventually proved more effective 
than his preaching, and the Jew had to leave Sparta. We are told that Nikon’s remedy caused the 
immediate cessation of the epidemic. 
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guilds admitted men of their religion, Jewish craftsmen by the tenth century 
reached absolute predominance in the dyeing industry.^ 

In the twelfth century, however, the conditions of the Jewish minorities in the 
Byzantine Empire greatly improved, thanks to the greater liberality (or weak¬ 
ness?) of the Comnenian dynasty towards all kinds of aliens. Benjamin of 
Tudela mentions the presence of many Jewish manufacturers of gold, silk, and 
purple garments in Pera (Constantinople), in Thessalonica, and in Thebes.^ 
Some thirty years earlier (1147), Roger ii, the Norman king, had deported many 
Jews from the Peloponnesus and the Ionian islands. If the short-lived renaissance 
of silk industry in the kingdom of Sicily was connected with this deportation (as 
it seems probable), we may infer that the Jews had made considerable progress in 
the technique of silk manufacturing and dyeing.® 

There is more to be said. It is well known that from the late tenth century on, 
in many cities of Western Europe where a guild merchant was formed, the Jews 
— being unable to gain admission in it — formed a kind of guild of their own. No 
such associations are mentioned in the Byzantine sources of the tenth century, — 
not even in the Book of the Prefect, the main compilation of guild regulations. 
However, in or about 1148, emperor Manuel i in an official rescript referred to a 
formula of Jewish oath, allegedly taken from the Book of the Prefect. It is not 
impossible that the Comnenian dynasty bestowed official tolerance, if not full 
recognition, to a Jewish guild, and that the bylaws were interpolated in the law 
book of Leo vi. As a matter of fact, even the text of the Book of the Prefect 
which has come down to us contains several interpolations, included at an earlier 
time.^ 


^ Both Basil i and Romanus i tried to enforce conversion; it is not clear whether Leo vi made a 
similar attempt, because one of his novels, confirming Basil’s decrees, is contradicted by contemporary 
sources. On the Jewish dyers in the Islamic world cf. J. Starr, ‘The Epitaph of a Dyer in Corinth,’ 
Byzantinisch-neugriechischen Jahrbiichery xii (1936), 45 ff.; A. Mez, The Renaissance of the Islam (Lon- 
,don, 1937), p. 40 ff. The Crusaders themselves made no attempt at ousting the Jews from their quasi¬ 
monopoly of dyeing in Palestine; nor did the fanatic Druses close their villages to the itinerant Jewish 
dyer. 

2 Cf. Starr, p. 28 ff., and doc. ciixxxii (a revised translation of excerpts from Benjamin of Tudela; 
see also Adler’s edition, p. 11 ff.) 

3 Annales Cavenses (Mon. Germ, Hist.y Scr{pt.)y iii, 132; Otto of Freising {M.G.H.y SS.)y xx, 370. 
Less than a hundred years later, imder Frederic ii, Jews held monopolies in the dyeing industry and 
in the production of raw and woven silk in Palermo, Capua, Trani, and Cosenza. The ecclesiastic 
authorities of Italy and Southern France were not less liberal: cf. Schaube, p. 618 ff. and 717 ff.; 
Starr, ‘Epitaph,’ p. 42 ff. 

^ On the Jewish mediaeval guilds cf. L. Rabinowitz, ‘The Talmudic Basis of the Herem Ha-Yi- 
shub,’ Jewish Quarterly RevieWy xxviii (1938), 217 ff.; id. ‘The medieval Jewish Counterpart of the Gild’ 
Merchant,’ Economic History RevieWy viii (1938), 180 ff.; F. Heichelheim, WirtschaftsgeSchichte des 
Altertums (Leyden, 1938), ii, 1218-1219; S. W. Baron, The Jewish Community (Philadelphia, 1942), 
I, 364 ff. and iii, 94 ff. The oath in Zepos, Jus Graeco-Romanumy i, 374-375; cf. Starr, JewSy p. 163, 219, 
221-222; Dolger, RegesteUy i, 1327, 1369 (with bibliogr.) All modern editors of the Book of the Prefect, 
while including in it passages which certainly are interpolations of the time of Nicephorus Phokas, 
omitted the oath of the Jews. Yet this interpolation, too, bears unquestionable marks of authenticity, 
although it must have been made at a later date. The rescript of Manuel I, directed to a provincial 
officer, states that ‘from the Book of the Prefect was drawn the oath which the Jews take.’ Evidently 
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VI. THE CLEARING HOUSES AND THE GENERAL 
REGULATION OF FOREIGN TRADE^ 

The special restrictions enforced on the Jews give us almost a foretaste of the 
general restrictions enforced on foreign merchants, because the Hebrew com¬ 
munities lived in the Empire almost as alien states within the state. The main 
difference lay in the fact that the Jews were permitted permanently to reside in 
the Byzantine cities — generally in separate quarters, or, as in Constantinople, 
in a special suburb (in Hebrew, migrash) — while most of the foreigners could 
remain only for short periods in the residences set apart for them (//trara). How¬ 
ever, the confinement of the foreigners, unlike the segregation of the Jews, did not 
always have disparaging character.^ 

Once more, space forbids discussing at length the origins and the nature of the 
compulsory lodging and clearing houses for foreigners. Although much has been 
written about them, several points remain obscure. Probably the earliest ances¬ 
tors of the Byzantine mitata were the cominercial outposts or state-controlled fairs 
(nundinae, wapr]yvpeLs) established by the later Roman emperors in a few cities 
near the Persian borders. A law of the early fifth century forbade Roman citizens 
to go farther than these cities, or to receive there foreign merchants without the 
knowledge of the Count of the Commerces per Orienterriy ‘lest the aliens may spy 

it was a formula currently used in Constantinople. The extant, earlier text of the Book of the Prefect 
does not include it, but it prescribes an oath to be taken by the new members of the guild of the 
notaries: Ep. Bibly i, 3. 

^ The basic sources are a few legal texts (from Justinian’s Code to the Book of the Prefect) and the 
seals of imperial officers entrusted with the control of foreign trade. Very valuable, but casual and 
scattered, are some references in historical and literary sources, especially in relations of foreign travel¬ 
ers in the Byzantine Empire. 

Two modem works, containing full references to primary and secondary material, supply us with 
an over-all description of the machinery for control: G. Millet, ‘Sur les sceaux des commerciaires 
byzantins,’ Milanges G. Schlumberger (Paris, 1924), p. 303 ff., and Bognetti, Note per la st. del Passap.^ 
p. 8 ff. and 70 ff. The latter book includes very useful references to Western and Islamic sources. For 
the early Byzantine period see also Zachariae, ‘Verordn. Justin.,’ and Heyd,; for the later period 
Bratianu, Etudes, p. 144 ff.; id., Recherches, p. 129 ff. C. Macri, Des byzantins et des Strangers dans 
Constantinople au moyen-dge (Paris, 1928) brings no new contribution. While Millet and Bognetti 
have thoroughly discussed the administrative and legal aspects of the problem, I think that they 
have not made a clear distinction between the main elements of the system for control: border out¬ 
posts, local apothekai, and central mitata. It is true, however, that the casual character of the sources 
does not allow us to trace all the details. 

® Cf. Starr, Jews, p. 43 ff. We shall see that the Russian mitata and the Islamic mosque-mitaton, too, 
were placed in the submbs. Segregation of the foreigners in buildings far apart from the vital centers 
of the city was above all a measime for security; but it might have a discriminative character, as is 
shown by the history of the Genoese trading quarters in Constantinople. The Genoese obtained their 
quarters much later than the Venetians and other Italian merchants. At first (1155 or 1160), they had 
to be content with an embolum (portico) in the suburbs. In 1170, after long negotiations, they obtained 
quarters within the city; but they were driven back to the suburb of Pera as soon as the Latin Empire 
was founded under Venetian protection. When the Greeks recovered their capital, the Genoese moved 
back there, only to be once more segregated in Pera after one of them was caught plotting against the 
Basileus. Cf. C. Manfroni, ‘Relazioni fra Genova, ITmpero Bizantino e i Tmchi,’ Atti della Societd 
lAgure di Storia Patria, xxxviii (1898); R. Lopez, Storia delle Cokmie Oenovesi nel Mediterraneo 
(Bologna, 1938), pp. 117, 147, 170, 217, 285 ff. 
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into the secrets of the state.’ Two treaties with Sasanian Persia, in 297 and in 562, 
gave international recognition to these outposts, which we are tempted to com¬ 
pare with the ‘treaty ports’ of nineteenth-century China.^ 

As a matter of fact, the immense and almost self-sufficient Roman Empire 
looked with strong suspicion upon foreign travel and trade. There were so few 
things which could be profitably imported, and so many which must not be ex¬ 
ported: precious metals, strategic materials (such as iron and weapons), military 
blueprints (the designs of ships), basic foodstuffs, slaves, and so forth.^ In the 
later Roman Empire border outposts along the main roads facilitated control, 
and made less hard the task of the Count of the Commerces in tracking down 
buyers of raw silk in the black market. They served to concentrate the collection 
of the ten-per-cent sales tax, and were used as bases for the first reception of 
foreign ambassadors. The latter were not allowed to cross the Empire unescorted; 
they had to wait just inside the border for the arrival of an imperial escort, — at 
the same time an honor, a protection, and a surveillance. The procedure remained 
unchanged from the later Roman period to the fourteenth century, or later.® 

A few border outposts, functioning both as customs and police stations and as 
state-controlled fairs, still existed in the tenth century. According to Arab geog¬ 
raphers, the trade with Persia, Mesopotamia and Armenia was largely concen¬ 
trated in the fairs of Trebizond. When Aleppo accepted Byzantine overlordship, 
Byzantine officers were installed there to collect the tithe. The tax was collected 
also in Kherson, an isolated outpost in Crimea, at least in the early ninth cen¬ 
tury.^ 

But stations along the main overland routes were no longer enough. Soon 
after Justinian, the Empire had been slowly transformed from a self-sufficient 


1 Cod. Justin., iv, 63, 6; Amm. Marcell., xiv, 3 and xxiii, 3; Menander, p. 361 ed. Bonn.; Pet. 
Patr., p. 135 Bonn.; cf. Zachariae, p. 2 ff;. Millet, p. 304 ff.; Bognetti, p. 8 ff. Obviously, the outposts 
changed place with the shifting of the eastern border. Nisibi was one, at least from 297 to the late 
sixth centm*y; but in that century Artaxata and Callinicum had been replaced by Dara. Later on, as 
we shall see, the main eastern outpost probably was Trebizond. Very likely similar outposts existed 
near the northern border, under the Counts of the Commerces for Moesia, Scythia, the Black Sea, 
Illyricum, and Pannonia {Notitia Dignitatum, Or., xiii, 6-9; Occ., xi, 86); but the northern neighbors 
of the later Roman Empire had no organized and stable governments, with which the Emperors 
might enter upon commercial treaties like those with Persia. Cf. also E. Honigmann, Die Ostgrenze des 
Byzantinischen Reiches (Bruxelles, 1935), p. 3 ff. 

2 Cf. Marquardt, Staatsverwalt., i, 420 ff.; Stockle, p. 120; Bognetti, p. 79 ff. and 124 ff.; Lopez, 
‘Slavery.’ Here is an incomplete list of legal texts concerning the aforesaid things, which could not be 
exported: Dig., xxxix, 4, 11; Cod. Justin., iv, 41, 1-2 and 63, 2; ix, 47, 25; Greg, i, Epist., ix, 44; 
Nov. Leonis V, quoted in Dandolo {Rerum Ital. Script., viii), c. 167; Proch. Nomos, xxxix, 38; Basil,, 
XIX, 1, 86-87; lvi, 1, 10 and 20; lx, 51, 62; Nov. Leonis VI, ixiii; Ep. Bibl., ii, 4; Nov.Johannis 
TzimisJces, cf. Ddlger, Regesten, n. 738; Ed. Priv. Aucta, xvii, 60; Epanag., Xh, 11, 17, and 40; Peira, 
XLii, 1; Syn. Basil., K and X; Attal., xxxii, 3; Harmenop., vi, 8, 6. 

3 Cf. Zachariae, p. 6 ff.; Millet, p. 305 ff. and 318; Bognetti, p. 72 ff.; S. Runciman, Byzantine Civil¬ 
isation (Cambridge, 1932), p. 157 ff.; Lopez, ‘Moham.,’ p. 32, n. 3 and 4. 

^ See below. Section vii. Kherson (on the site of modern Sevastopol; not to be confused with the 
modern city of Kherson near the mouth of the Dnieper) probably remained a ‘border outpost’ for the 
trade relations with the Petchenegs, until the Russians stormed the city; see Const. Porphyr., De 
admin, imp., p. 71 Bonn. 
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giant into a vigorous, but comparatively small state, living most on exchanges 
oversea and overland, and enclosed by long and winding borders. All the harbors 
and all the termini of roads leading to the frontier became outposts visited by 
foreign merchants. Customs offices for oversea trade, under officers of lower rank, 
had existed for a long time in a few harbors of the Straits and of the Red Sea, but 
now a more complex organization was needed. A host of kommerkiarioi took the 
place of the Counts of the Commerces, and a large number of aTro^rjKaL tojv 
fiacnXLKciov KofjLfjiepKiccv partly took over the functions of the few ‘treaty outposts.’ 
The earliest mention of apothekai appears in the time of Heraclius. They steadily 
multiplied, until there were apothekai even in vital centers of the Empire, such as 
Salonica (Thessalonica) and Constantinople itself.^ 

This system of local bureaus under local kommerkiarioi outlived the Empire. 
With some modifications, it was taken over by the Turks, and all the Mediter¬ 
ranean and Slavonic peoples to some extent borrowed from it.^ By the tenth cen¬ 
tury, however, the Byzantine administration had added to the border outposts 
and the local bureaus still another cog in the machinery for control. Once foreign 
merchants had been allowed freely to penetrate to the core of the Empire, the 
government found it more convenient to concentrate them in Constantinople, 
whenever that was possible. Here they could be kept under more effective surveil¬ 
lance. For this purpose the government bought or rented in the capital a number 
of special lodging and clearing houses, the gtrara, where foreign merchants were 
allowed to reside and to make their exchanges. Mitata also was the name given to 
the lodgings of foreign ambassadors, who in many respects were treated much the 
same way.^ 

At first glance, the mitata must have resembled other mediaeval lodging 
houses for foreign merchants, — whether called khan, funduk, fondaco, lobia, 
lonja, halle, hof, or szroda.^ The guests received lodging and food upon payment of 
a rent. In the lodging house they deposited their merchandise, paid their duties, 
prayed to their God, and transacted their business. But the Byzantine mitata had 


^ Millet, p. 318 ff., gives a thorough description of the development of the apothekai^ and the 
parallel transformation of the functions of the kommerkiarioi. Beside Abydos, we can regard as early 
‘ancestors’ of the apothekai Clisma and Jotabe: cf. Heyd, i, 15 ff. (Millet includes Clisma in the group 
of outposts). The apotheke of Constantinople must not be confused with the mitata in the same city; 
the former had almost as diversified functions as the outposts, and probably included no lodgings for 
the foreign merchants, while the mitata were above all lodging houses. See on Plate IX the seal of the 
kommerkiarios of an apotheke. 

^ On the kommerkiarioi of Abydos and their relations with the Venetian merchants in the tenth 
century see Section viii. On the local bureaus under the Palaeologian dynasty cf. Bratianu, Recherches, 
p. 130 ff. See also Dolger, Finanzverwalt., p. 94 ff. 

3 Const. Porphyr., De Cerim., i, 87 Bonn.; cf. Millet, p. 320. The parallels in Western Europe are re¬ 
viewed by Bognetti, p. 12 ff. and 72 ff.; in this field, too, the Byzantine organization was widely imi¬ 
tated. The first mention of the mitata (without their technical name) is found in the accounts of Sym- 
eon’s declaration of war against Leo VI, at the end of the ninth century; but these accounts show that 
the institution had been in existence for a long time. 

^ Curiously enough, an eleventh century provincial office of the Empire, apparently more similar 
to the apothekai than to the mitata, is called <i)ovvha^ by a Byzantine historian; but the Arab word it¬ 
self, funduJ^, comes from the Greek word jravdox^iov. Cf. Bratianu, Etudes, p. 145-146. 
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several peculiar characteristics. First, the merchant could not remain there 
longer than the time set by the Legatarios, a subordinate of the Prefect of the 
City. Unless special privileges were extended by treaty to the state to which the 
merchant belonged, the maximum limit of residence was three months. During 
that time, the foreigner had to carry through all his exchanges under a regime of 
clearing, since gold could be imported but not exported from the Empire. If he 
was caught tarrying beyond the time set, the full weight of Byzantine punish¬ 
ments fell upon him: he was scourged, shaved, deprived of his goods, and ex¬ 
pelled from the city. He met the same punishment if he was caught trying to 
export kekolymena, forbidden wares. We have already i^een that silk robes valued 
at more than 10 nomismata or woven in a single piece were kekolymena for all 
‘outsiders.’ The limits between forbidden and permitted textiles, however, varied 
according to the treaty in force with the nation to which the foreigner belonged. 

The Prefect of the City, the Legatarios, the Koaisitor, and the kommerkiarioi 
all cooperated in keeping the foreign merchant under close control. He had to 
have a sort of passport (either individual or collective) and to furnish first a list 
of the goods he brought in, then a list of the goods he planned to export. Whether 
he had come as a merchant or as an ambassador, his merchandise was thoroughly 
inspected, both when he arrived and when he left. Furthermore, the clothiers 
and the dealers in garments had to declare to the Prefect everything they sold to 
foreign merchants.^ 

These were the general rules; and they may well seem uninviting. Yet these 
restrictions (some of which affected the provincial Greeks as well) did not dis¬ 
courage foreign merchants from fiocking to Constantinople. There were thorns 
along every mediaeval trade-route, in Western Europe as in the Byzantine Em¬ 
pire; the men were ready if the goal was worth the risk. 

VII. COMMERCIAL TREATIES WITH THE MOSLEMS AND THE SLAVS^ 

Commercial treaties (Trd/cra) or, more rarely, individual licenses, usually modi¬ 
fied in favor of single nations, institutions, or persons the general rules restricting 
residence and trade of foreign merchants. Let us recall that whenever releasing 

^ Ep. BihL, XX, 1-3; iv, 4 and 8; v, 2 and 5; vi, 5; viii, 3 and 5; ix, 6; x, 2; see also iv, 2-3; vi, 
12-13; VIII, 1-2 and 9. Additional evidence is found in the special treaties which are discussed below, 
in Sections vii and vni. Cf. Stdckle, p. 90 ff.; Millet, p. 321 ff.; Bognetti, p. 79 ff. 

2 The treaty concluded in Safar 359 H. (December 969 or January 970 a.d.) with Aleppo is preserved 
by Kemal al-Din (ed. and transl. G. W. Freytag, Regierung des Saad~Aldaula zu Aleppo [Bonn., 1820]); 
but the other Byzantine treaties with Moslem powers are known only through accoimts of historians 
who usually paid little attention to commercial clauses. The long-lived treaty with the Bulgarians is 
known through a good resume by Theophanes, i, 775 ed. Bonn. ( = p. 497 ed. de Boor); see also Ddlger, 
Regesten, i, 276. (Of the Bulgarian text of that treaty the inscription of Liska has preserved only the 
first part, not dealing with trade.) Several treaties with the Russians are preserved in the Primary 
Chronicle or Book of Annals (pseudo Nestor): old Russian text, Laurentian and Hypatian versions, in 
Polnoe Sobranie Russkikh Letopiseiy i and ii (Petrograd, 1923); I shall quote from the excellent Eng¬ 
lish transl. by S. H. Cross (Cambridge, Mass., 1930). Of Byzantine treaties with the other Northern 
neighbors of the Empire we have only brief accounts, which do not allow us to see whether there were 
commercial clauses. It is probable that there were some in the treaties with the Khazars, who held a 
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precious textiles the Emperors implicitly extended to the grantee some of the 
power and prestige which primarily belonged to the ‘Basileus of the Romans’ and 
to his people. Hence every privilege granted in the field of cloth export usually 
was connected with special marks of consideration in diplomatic etiquette.^ 

No wonder, then, that the greater advantages were bestowed upon the sub¬ 
jects of Moslem rulers. Towards them, the Byzantine Basileis were more liberal 
not only because they knew the might of Persian and North African armies, but 
also because they regarded the Caliphs almost as their equals, both as the heirs 
of the Achaemenid and Sasanian Basileis and as the sovereigns of the most 
civilized nations outside the Byzantine Empire. The Arabs had a further advan¬ 
tage over the other foreigners: they could produce at home textiles of the same 
precious materials as those which the Book of the Prefect singled out as Jcekolym- 
ena, forbidden. As a matter of fact, Syrian and Mesopotamian silk cloth shared 
with perfumes and spices the first place in the Arab import trade with the Empire. 
Two guilds of Constantinople, the prandiopratai (importers of silk fabrics) and the 
myrepsoi (importers of perfumes and spices), owed their existence to this trade. In 
turn, Arab merchants bought and exported considerable amounts of Greek silk 
and linen fabrics; and they exchanged in Constantinople some of their own wares 
with those imported by the Bulgarians, through the intermediary of another 
Byzantine guild, the othoniopratai (linen merchants) 

Constantinople, however, was not the only center for trade with the Moslems. 
The sources of the tenth century convey the impression that the merchants from 
Persia and Mesopotamia usually did not go as far as Constantinople, but carried 
most of their trade through a border outpost, as they had been wont to do from 
the time of the Sasanian Empire. In the tenth century this outpost was Trebizond. 
Only the merchants from the Western Islamic countries usually went to Con¬ 
stantinople, where they enjoyed special privileges.® 


high rank in political, diplomatic, and commercial relations with the Empire. With other peoples, 
perhaps, there were only arrangements for the payment of a Byzantine tribute, and, probably, for 
the exchange of slaves. 

This is the first attempt to give an over-all picture of the commercial treaties of the Byzantine 
Empire. Despite all that has been written on the trade of the Arabs, there is no general survey of it, 
except the sketch of M. de Goeje, ‘International Haandelsverkeer in de Middeleeuwen,* Verslagm en 
MeedelingeUy Acad, of the Hague, class of Lit., 4th ser., ix (1909). Useful references are foimd in 
Heyd, I, ch. I and II; Mez, Ren, of the Islam, ch. xxv-xxvi; P. K. Hitti, History of the Arabs (2nd 
ed., London, 1940); H. Pirenne, Mahomet et Charlemagne (Paris, 1937, better than the English transl.) 
On Bulgarian and Russian trade see I. Sakazov, Bulgarische Wirtschaftsgeschichte (Berlin, 1929); J. 
Kulischer, Russische Wirtschaftsgeschichte (Jena, 1925); A. Vasiliev, ‘Economic Relations between 
Byzantium and Old Russia,’ Joum. of Econ, and Business Hist., iv (1932), 314 ff. 

^ Cf. Lopez, Moham.’; G. Ostrogorsky, ‘Die byzantinische Staatenhierarchie,’ Semin. Kondak., 
VIII (1936), 43 ff., with bibliogr. 

2 Kemal al-Din, pp. 10-11; al-l§t;akhrl, transl. Defremery in Journal Asiatique, xiv (1849), 462 (bet¬ 
ter than the transl. of Mordtmann [Hamburg, 1845], p. 88); Ep. Bihl., v, 1-2 and 4-5; ix, 6; x, 2. 
Egypt, as well as the Empire, also produced linen, cf. Mez, p. 459 ff.; Ej>. Bihl., ix, 1. 

® al-I^takhrl, p. 462: ‘Trebizond is the border [city] of the Greeks where all our merchants go. All 
the textiles of Greek manufacture, all the brocades imported in Moslem territory are carried through 
Trebizond.’ See also al-Mas‘udi, ed. and transl. de Meynard and de Courtelle (Paris, 1861), ii, 3, who 
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Syrian merchants, unlike all the other foreigners, were permitted to make their 
residence in the Byzantine capital. After ten years’ domicile they even could en¬ 
gage in independent trade, joining on equal terms the prandiopratai in the col¬ 
lective purchase of Syrian imported goods. It is true that other Syrians did not 
become residents, and were bound, like the other ‘outsiders,’ to stay not more 
than three months in the mitata. But even in this case, they had the same privi¬ 
lege as the members of the most powerful guilds of Constantinople. They effected 
their exchanges by collective bargain as a cartel. More important still, the sale of 
all the merchandise imported by Syrian merchants was guaranteed in advance. 
Their wares, whatever their quantity and quality might be, were offered to the 
importers of silk fabrics and to the perfumers-druggists, who bought them whole¬ 
sale. If any of the wares remained unsold, the Prefect of the City was responsible 
for making a fitting disposal of them.^ 

These privileges are so extraordinary that we can hardly explain them as one¬ 
sided concessions due to the prestige of the Islamic states or to the vital impor¬ 
tance of trade with Syria. Perhaps there was some kind of reciprocity clause, and 
the Byzantine merchants enjoyed similar privileges when going to Syria to sell 
their goods.^ Furthermore, when the Book of the Prefect was promulgated (911 
or 912), the Byzantine government had plans for the reconquest of Syria. It was 
expedient to build up a Syrian colony in Constantinople, and to create favorable 
currents in the commercial classes of Syria.® 

The reconquest of Northern Syria was carried through by Nicephorus Phokas 
and John Tzimiskes. Even the city of Aleppo, while keeping its Moslem rulers, at 
the end of 969 or at the beginning of 970 acknowledged Byzantine overlordship, 
under an agreement which has been preserved in its original text by the historian 


describes the fairs of Trebizond as bustling with the activity of Moslem, Armenian, and Circassian 
merchants. One of these writers is a Persian, and the other is a Mesopotamian. (Other Moslem 
geographers are quoted in Mez, p. 463 and 473; Kramers, ‘Tarabzun,* EncycL of the Islam). Ep. Bibl.y 
X, 2 mentions Trebizond as the place from which perfumes and spices are carried to Constantinople. — 
On the other hand, Ep. Bibl.y v, 4 state that Syrian merchants carry directly to Constantinople some 
perfumes. Ep. Bibl.y v, 1-5 while repeatedly speaking of the importation of Syrian textiles by Syrian 
merchants, mentions only those Baghdad fabrics which were also imported in Constantinople by 
Syrians. 

^ Ep. Bibl.y V, 2-5. There is some reason to believe that in Trebizond Persian and Mesopotamian 
merchants were granted privileges like those of the Syrians in Constantinople. Ep. Bibl.y x, 2, without 
drawing any distinction between Greeks and possibly foreign residents, says that all those who come 
from Trebizond may stay in Constantinople not more than three months, but that the perfumers 
must buy all their wares, at the current rate. 

^ Venice, a former Byzantine outpost, in the thirteenth century ordered her merchants going to 
Alexandria to act as a cartel in their purchases of pepper and cotton: cf. G. Luzzatto, ‘Les activites 
economiques du Patriciat v^nitien,’ Annales d^Hist. Econom. et Sodaley rx (1937), 56—57. Was this a 
continuation of Byzantine commercial practices in the Fatimite Caliphate? Reciprocity certainly 
governed diplomatic protocol. For instance, the Moslems were excused from kissing the ground in 
front of the Basileus, because they claimed that adoration was due only to God. In turn, in 917 the 
Byzantine ambassadors refused to kiss the ground in front of the Abasside Caliph: cf. Mez, p. 137. On 
the attitude of the Moslems toward foreign merchants cf. W. Heffening, Beitrdge zum Rechts- und 
Wirtschaftsleben des Islamischen Orients (Hanover, 1925), i, 49 ff. 

® This suggestion has been made by Stodde, p. 117 ff. 
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Kemal al-Dln. The rulers of Aleppo promised to extend to the Greek caravans the 
same protection as the Byzantine emperors gave to foreign merchants traveling 
in their territory, and agreed to share the collection of the ten-per-cent sales tax 
with the Byzantine government. The tithe of Greek raw silk, silk textiles, precious 
metals and stones would be collected by Byzantine officers, while the tithe of gar¬ 
ments, linen, cattle, and other wares imported from Byzantine territory would be 
left to the local Arab rulers.^ 

For the resident Syrians and the other Moslems temporarily dwelling in Con¬ 
stantinople the Emperors maintained a mosque, even as the Fatimite Caliphs al¬ 
lowed the Christians to maintain churches in the holy city of Jerusalem. Up to 
the twelfth century, however, the mosque apparently was only a place for com¬ 
mon worship. But when Emperor Isaac Angelos, complying with a request of 
Saladin, built a mosque near the suburban church of Saint Irene, the populace 
nicknamed that building iuerarov.’ This can only mean that by this time the 
Egyptian and Syrian merchants, instead of carrying on their business in the im¬ 
perial mitata for limited periods and under close surveillance, took up permanent 
or semi-permanent residence in the precincts of the mosque, practically beyond 
the reach of the imperial officers. In other words, in the twelfth century the 
subjects of Saladin established in Constantinople what we may call a trading 
quarter, or a colony. But the founding of autonomous trading quarters is beyond 
the scope of our research. Let us turn to the other neighbors of the Byzantine 
Empire.^ 

On the northern border the Bulgarians, like the Arabs, were backed by the 
solid argument of a strong army. Their linen, although less precious than Arab 
silk, was an indispensable contribution in the Byzantine market: even the mer¬ 
chants of domestic silk garments needed it for lining certain tunics. Bulgarian 
honey competed with Arab sugar in the shops of the Byzantine grocers {salda- 
marioi), even though beekeeping was widespread in the Empire. Besides, Bul¬ 
garia, like the Moslem states, was important for transit trade. Yet the Basileis 
only reluctantly granted the Bulgarians privileges in the cloth trade, because they 

1 Kemal al-Dm, p. 10 ff.; Yaljya ibn Sa‘id, ed. and transl. Kratchkovsky and Vasiliev, Patrol^ 
Orientalisy xviii, 823-824; for the treatment of foreigners arriving to the Byzantine borders see above. 
Section vi. Emperor Basil II, too, used commercial weapons to keep Aleppo within his sphere of in¬ 
fluence. In or about 1015, when al-Hakim, the Fatimite Caliph, imleashed his famous persecution of 
Christians, Basil retaliated by prohibiting all trade with the subjects of the Caliph; but he exempted 
from the ban the Kilab, a tribe of Bedouins who maintained their independence in the territory of 
Aleppo. Two years later the Caliph became the master of the city; but Basil bribed and induced to 
revolt the Fatimite governor, by granting him the exclusive right of trading with the Empire. Cf. G. 
Schlumberger, USpopSe hyzantine a la fin du dixieme siecle (Paris, 1896-1905), ii, 452 ff. A peace with 
the Fatimite Caliphate, providing for the restoration both of the mosque in Constantinople and of the 
church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem, was concluded in 1027 by Constantine VIII. 

2 Cf. Millet, p. 323; on the site of Saint Irene cf. Bratianu, Recherches, p. 93. The diplomatic rela¬ 
tions with the Egyptian Caliphs, which had been put on a foot of equality by Nicephorus Phokas when 
he refused to pay the customary tribute, had become imbalanced as early as the middle of the eleventh 
century, when Psellos complained that Emperor Constantine IX addressed the Caliph too humbly. Cf. 
Schlumberger, iii, 98. 
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regarded that nation as half-barbarians. They would sooner give them ‘presents/ 
that is, tributes.^ 

The whole history of Bulgarian-Byzantine relations is filled with attempts by 
the rulers of Bulgaria to gain at the same time diplomatic consideration and pre¬ 
cious textiles. As early as 705 Khan Tervel, having re-established Justinian II on 
the Byzantine throne, obtained from the grateful emperor the title of Caesar 
(second only to Basileus in the Byzantine hierarchy) and a present of silk cloth 
and purple leather. The first formal treaty was made in 716 and confirmed in 
718. It provided that passports and seals be issued to the merchants of each 
nation during their trips into the other state, and that a Byzantine ‘present’ (or 
was it only an export license?) of precious cloth and leather worth 30 gold pounds 
be given. The victories of Constantine V permitted the Isaurian Emperors to 
disregard these pakta; the defeats of Nicephorus I and his successors forced Leo 
V to revive them in 815.^ 

The Byzantine administration in the ninth century had arranged that Bul¬ 
garian merchants should be lodged in the mitata of Constantinople, doubtless 
with the usual time limit of three months. But under Leo VI an intrigue in the 
imperial court resulted in farming out the customs of the Bulgarian mitata to two 
merchants, who raised the amount of the duties and transferred the mitata to 
Thessalonica. We do not know the reasons which prompted the latter measure, 
but public opinion certainly applauded it. At last those shaven, dirty barbarians 
with their iron girdles and their skin suits no longer would disfigure the wonderful 
aspect of the capital! But Symeon, the new Bulgarian ruler, regarded this outrage 
as a casus belli. The war with some interruptions was to last almost thirty-five 
years, up to 927.^ 

Much before the end of the war, Leo VI restored the mitata in Constantinople. 
Bulgarian merchants, however, were not permitted to purchase purple cloth 
larger than six ells. On the other hand, the outright ‘present’ to the Bulgarian 
sovereign was raised to a hundred skaramangia (large purple cloaks).'^ Yet the 


^ Ep, Bibl., IX, 1 and 6; Attaliates, p. 234; cf. Stockle, p. 65 ff. and 144 ff.; Sakazov, p. 49 ff. Slaves 
also were exported from Bulgaria. For this early period, we have no evidence of export of leather 
(import, on the contrary, is shown in the treaty of 716); but leather was to become a famous Bulgarian 
staple, cf. Sakazov, p. 126 ff. 

2 Sources and bibliogr. in S. Runciman, History of the first Bulgarian Empire (London, 1930), p. 
30 ff. and app. vi; also G. Vernadsky, Ancient Russia (New Haven, 1943), p. 252 ff. (The suggestion 
of an export license, rather than a tribute, is mine: the treaty, as preserved by Theophanes, only said 
that the cloth and leather will be ‘given’ to the Bulgarians; cf. the restrictions of exports in Ep. Bihl., 
IX, 6, and in the treaty of 944 with the Russians, — A tribute was paid to the Bulgarians by the 
Basileis as early as 679 or 680, but it is not specified whether it included regalian goods. 

® Sources in Millet, p. 321; Sakazov, p. 61-62; Runciman, p. 144 ff. G. I. Bratianu, ‘Le commerce 
bulgare dans I’empire byzantin et le monopole de I’empereur Leon VI, * Izvestija na BUlgarshoto Arh- 
heol. Instituta, xvi-xvii (1939) was not accessible. The account given by the Byzantine chroniclers is 
probably unfair. 

* Ep. Bihl., IX, 6. Runciman, p. 148, suggested that the Bulgarian counters remained at Thes¬ 
salonica, because Constant. Porphyr., De admin, imp., p. 79 and 177, makes all trade routes to Bul¬ 
garia begin in that city. But the Book of the Prefect, even before the death of Leo VI, clearly states 
that Bulgarian merchants were again received in the mitata of the capital. It is not impossible, how- 
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war continued, not so much because of the commercial or even the territorial 
claims of Symeon, but because Symeon wanted nothing less than recognition as a 
Roman emperor, and on this point the Basileis were determined not to yield. Only 
a few years before, Basil I by addressing officially as a ‘king’ Louis II, the 
Carolingian, had wiped out the traces of the burning humiliation when a former 
emperor had recognized Charlemagne as ‘imperator et basileus.’ Still, a Carolin¬ 
gian empire could be swallowed at Constantinople as a restoration of the Western 
Empire. But there never had been two Roman Empires in the East. To the Ba¬ 
sileis, an emperor in Bulgaria was a monstrous, unprecedented thing.^ 

Yet the Basileis, hard pressed by the Bulgarian armies, one day recognized 
Symeon as ‘Basileus of the Bulgarians’; then, when Symeon styled himself 
‘Basileus of the Romans and the Bulgarians,’ they pretended that they had 
never recognized him; eventually (927), they made peace with Symeon’s suc¬ 
cessor, Peter, by calling him ‘Basileus of Bulgaria’ and by giving him a Byzantine 
princess as a wife. But this concession was made only to gain time.^ Forty years 
later the Empire was at last ready to resume the struggle. When the unsuspecting 
Bulgarian ambassadors came to ask the usual ‘present’ of precious cloth, they 
were covered with insults by Nicephorus Phokas. Now Nicephorus certainly was 
a proud emperor. A few years earlier, he had inaugurated his campaigns in Syria 
by writing to the Caliph, in Arab verse, that the whole population of Baghdad 
had better run away to Arabia, ‘leaving the land of the Romans to the race of 
generous men.’ He hurt the pride of Liutprand of Cremona by his uncomplimen¬ 
tary remarks about ‘king’ Otto of Saxony and the ‘skin-clad’ Germans. But even 
Liutprand would have felt relieved, had he heard Nicephorus call Peter of Bul¬ 
garia ‘a prince dressed of skins, and ruling over filthy beggars’! 

The Basileis were quick to pass from words to facts. The struggle was long and 
hard, but less than a hundred years after the recognition of Peter as a Basileus, 
Bulgaria became a Byzantine province. Then, the Greek artists took unrestrained 


ever, that the Bulgarians retained the lodgings of Thessalonica as a supplementary base for their 
trade. — See also N. Kondakov, ‘Les scaramanges,’ Byzantion, i (1925); Dblger, Reg.^ i, 520-523, 
531, 533, 539, 542, 572, 575, 602, 606-608, 612. 

^ Cf. Lopez, ‘Moham.,’ p. 31-34, with sources and bibliogr. 

2 Cf. G. Ostrogorsky, ‘Die Krbnung Symeon von Bulgarien durch den Patriarchen Nikolaos Mys- 
tikos,* Izvestija na BUlgarskija Arkheol. Instituta, ix (1935), 278 ff.; F.Dolger, ‘Bulgarisches Cartum und 
Byzantinische Kaisertum,’ ibid., p. 195 ff.; P. Charanis, ‘Coronation and its Constitutional Signifi¬ 
cance in the Later Roman Empire,’ Byzantion, xv (1940-1941), 49 ff.; Runciman, p. 145 ff.; 173 ff.; 
198 ff.; 301 ff. Bulgarian ambassadors after 927 were given precedence over all the other foreign repre¬ 
sentatives in Constantinople: Liutpr., Leg., ch. 19. But the mesalliance of Peter’s bride later was ex¬ 
plained away by the fact that her grandfather. Emperor Romanus I, was of humble extraction. On 
the other hand, the relationship gave the Byzantine Emperor a pretext to address Peter as his ‘spir¬ 
itual son,’ instead of ‘brother,’ as would have befitted a peer. (Not only the Sasanian monarchs, but 
even the Carolingians at first had been called ‘brothers’ by the Basileis.) Furthermore, the distance 
between the old and the new empire was stressed by the addition of one word to the title of the Byzan¬ 
tine Emperors: *autokratores Basileis Romaion.’ Likewise, a little before recognition was withdrawn 
from Louis II, Byzantine protocol had introduced a new title for the Byzantine Emperor: Megas 
Basileus, Great Emperor. Cf. H. Gregoire, Meyas Byzantion, V (1929), 345-346. 
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pleasure in representing the subdued people bowing in the most abject adoration 
to Basil II — the only legitimate Basileus 

In contrast to this, the Russians obtained much more from the Empire be¬ 
cause they manifested no intolerable imperial ambitions. In the first half of the 
ninth century the Basileus acted as a sort of protector of some ‘Rhios’ who then 
were travelling through the Western Empire. At that time, Russian merchants 
paid the tithe on the merchandise they sold in Byzantine territory, doubtless not 
in Constantinople, but in a border outpost such as Kherson.^ 

Then, a Russian expedition against the Byzantine capital (860), although un¬ 
successful, brought home to the Basileis the growing might of the Varangians. 
This was probably followed by the opening of direct trade intercourse with Con¬ 
stantinople. In 907 a formal treaty bestowed on the Russians greater privileges 
than those extended to any foreign merchants, except the Syrians. They were 
given total customs exemption, a sort of collective passport good for all merchants 
entering Byzantine territory the same year, and the permission to remain at the 
mitata of Constantinople (in the suburban quarter of Saint Mamas), even receiv¬ 
ing free board, for six months^ that is, twice as long as the other aliens. The 
treaty was confirmed, with slight modifications, in 911. However, the Book of the 
Prefect (promulgated in 911 or 912) makes no mention of it, and, indeed, does 
not refer at all to the Russians. Hence we must infer that for some reason these 
pakta were not enforced} 

The Russian Primary Chronicle, in giving the text of both treaties, states that 
they were the results of a second Varangian incursion against Constantinople 
(907), and, among other things, claims that the victorious warriers forced the 
Basileus to hand over to them sails of silk for their ships. However, Gregoire and 
other modern scholars maintain that the ‘expedition’ is sheer legend.^ At any 
rate, we do not have to have an expedition in order to explain the pakta. The 
Russians imported into the Empire many valuable things, such as slaves, swords, 
and above all furs. When the winter wind blew on the Bosphorus a fur, in spite of 

^ Cf. Runciman, p. 198 ff.; G. Schlumberger, Un empereur hyzantin au dixihme sihcle (Paris, 1890), 
p. 428 ff. and 440 ff.; Grabar, p. 98 ff. 

^ Cf. Vasiliev, p. 317 ff.; Kulischer, p. 14 ff.; V. Minorsky, ‘Rus,’ Encycl. of the Islam; G. da Costa- 
Louillet, ‘Y eut-il des invasions russes dans Tempire byzantinavant 860?,* Bi/^an^ion, iv (1940-1941), 
235 ff. Vernadsky, p. 254, points out that the title tsarstvo appears in the Hypatian version of the 
treaty between Igor and the Byzantine Empire; but the word tsary a translation of the Greek Kaisar 
(perhaps influenced by the Iranian title 5ar== chief), could not hurt Byzantine pride. Caesar was not as 
high a title as Basileus; as we have seen, Justinian II spontaneously granted that title to the Bulgarian 
Khan Tervel. 

® Prim. Chr(m.y p. 150 ff.; cf. Dblger, Reg., i, 556 (with bibliogr.). On the relation between the treaty 
of 907 and that of 911 see A. Dimitriu, ‘K voprosu o dogovorakh Russkikh i Grekami,’ VizaniisJci 
Vremenniky ii (1895), 531 ff. 

^ H. Gregoire, ‘La legende d’Oleg et I’expedition d’lgor,* Bulletin de la Clause de Lettres de VAcad. 
Royale de Belgiquey xiii (1937), 80 ff.; id.y ‘Response 4 I’artide de M. Ostrogorsky,’ Byzantiony xiv 
(1939), 379-380; G. Ostrogorsky, ‘L’expedition du prince Oleg centre Constantinople en 907,* Semi- 
narium Kondakovianumy xi (1939), 47 ff. and 296 ff.; N. de Baumgarten, ‘Aux origines de la Russie,* 
Orientalia ChristianOy cxix (1939), 23 ff. and 44 ff.; da Costa-Louillet, p. 235. The problem cannot be 
regarded as definitively solved. 
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all biases against skin-clad barbarians, must have been an agreeable supplement 
to the glowing silk cloak of the Byzantine nobleman. Furthermore, the Russians 
were willing to supply mercenaries for the Byzantine army; and their princes 
might be persuaded to attack from the rear the Bulgarians.^ 

In 941 Igor, the Russian prince, again attacked Constantinople. Once more the 
Varangians were driven back. When a new treaty was concluded, in 944, this was 
not as advantageous as that of 907-911. Customs exemption was no longer men¬ 
tioned, and there was, instead, a significant restriction: the Russians were not 
permitted to buy ‘pavoloki’ (pallia, large silk fabrics) higher in price than 50 
nomismata. But this still was cloth five times more precious than the best al¬ 
lowed to the provincial Greeks.^ 

This treaty must have been enforced. It was put to a test after 968, when Igor’s 
son, Svyatoslav, upon Byzantine invitation attacked ‘Emperor’ Peter of Bul¬ 
garia and overran his states. He refused to go back to Russia unless the Basileus 
paid tribute. Emperor John Tzimiskes, after reminding him haughtily of the ‘de¬ 
feat of his father,’ overcame him and forced him to evacuate Bulgaria. But the 
commercial pakta were confirmed, and Russian-Byzantine relations further im¬ 
proved at the time of Vladimir, the husband of a Greek princess, and the first 
Christian ruler of Russia.^ Later the Pechenegs, the Cumans, and the Uzes, by 
blocking the Dnieper trade-route to Constantinople, brought direct trade with 
the Byzantine capital almost to a standstill. However, a few Russian merchants 
could still be met in Constantinople in the twelfth century, and the Basileis con¬ 
tinued to regard the Russian princes as their vassals.^ 


VIII. COMMERCIAL TREATIES AND TRADE RELATIONS 
WITH WESTERN EUROPE^ 

The Carolingian, Saxonian, and Franconian emperors, like the Bulgarian rul¬ 
ers, could not establish durable commercial agreements with the Byzantine Em- 


^ A clause granting to the Russians permission to enlist in the Byzantine army, included in the 
treaty of 911, does not appear in the text of the treaty of 907 as given by the Primary Chronicle. 
But there were some Russians in the Byzantine expedition against Crete in 910, cf. A. Vasiliev 
Histoire de VEmpire Byzantin (Paris, 1932), i, 404. Leo VI himself unleashed the Magyars against 
the Bulgarians and possibly tried to induce King Arnulf of Germany to hurl his army against them. 
Other emperors persuaded the Petchenegs, the Serbs, the Croats, and the Russians to attack the 
Bulgarians. 

2 Prim. Chron.y p. 161 flp.; cf. Kulischer, p. 22 ff.; Vasiliev, ‘Econom. rel.,* p. 324; Dolger, Reg.y i, 
647 (with bibliogr.) 

® Leo Diac., p. 106; Kedr., ii, 412; Prim. Chron.y p. 176; cf. DOlger, i, 739 (for the date cf. H. Gre- 
goire in Byzantion, xii [1937], 167 ff.) Even the conquest of Kherson by Vladimir did not cause a 
serious clash, because the Russian prince soothed the vanity of the Empire by accepting to retain 
possession of that vital outpost as the dowry of his wife, Basil II’s sister. 

^ Cf. Vasiliev, p. 327; Ostrogorsky, ‘Staatenhier,* p. 47 ff.; G. Vernadsky, ‘Relations byzantino- 
russes au XII® siecle,* Byzantiony iv (1927-1928), 269 ff.;also S. H. Cross, ‘The Results of the Con¬ 
version of the Slavs from Byzantium,’ Annuaire de Vlnstitut de Phil, et d*Hist. Orientates et SlaveSy vii 
1939-1944. 

^ The public documents of Venice have been collected in G. Tafel and G. Thomas. TJrhunden zur 
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pire not so much because of conflicting territorial ambitions as because of their 
claim to the imperial title. The upshot was quite different, for eventually Byzan¬ 
tium, not her adversary, was to lose her independence. Yet for centuries the 
lack of a commercial modus vivendi was one of the main causes of the economic 
isolation of Western Europe, and contributed to making the fortune of Venice 
and other Italian cities, nominally subject of the Byzantine Empire. 

At one time alone was an agreement reached, and this only after many years 
of fruitless negotiations and intermittent warfare. In 812 the same Byzantine 
ambassadors who brought to Charlemagne in Aix-la-Chapelle the recognition of 
his imperial title also drew up a treaty, which two years later was ratified in Con¬ 
stantinople. But the treaty after a few years was disavowed by the Basileis. We 
do not have the text of the pacta of 812. But a modern scholar, Cessi, after pains¬ 
taking research has come to the conclusion that many articles of that Frankish- 
Byzantine treaty were reproduced in the pacta which were in force from 840 on 
between the Western Emperors or the Kings of Italy and Venice, then an auton¬ 
omous Byzantine city. From 840 on the Carolingians, unwilling to give up the 
imperial claims which stood in the way of a permanent agreement with Constan¬ 
tinople, yet eager to keep a window open to the East, treated with Venice instead 
of treating with the Byzantine Empire. Thus that little town was put almost on a 
foot of equality with the great Western monarchy. 

The pactum of 840, and its later revisions, granted to the Venetians the right 
to use the roads and the navigable rivers of the Western Empire (in the treaty of 
812 this probably applied to all Byzantine citizens). In turn, the subjects of the 
Western Empire were permitted to sail in the Venetian waters (in 812 this proba- 


alteren Handels- und Staatsgeschichte der Rejmblik Venedigy Fantes Rerum Austriacarumy xii-xiv 
(Vienna, 1856-1867); G. Thomas, Di'plomatarium Veneto-Levantinumy Monumenti storid della 
R. Deputazione Veneta di Storia Patriay 1st ser., v (Venice, 1880). The Genoese public documents are 
published or quoted in Manfroni, ‘Relazioni*; see also C. Imperiale, Codice Diplomatico della Rejmb- 
blica Genovesey Fonti per la Storia (Tltaliay i (Roma, 1937). For Amalfi sources see M. Camera, Memorie 
storico-diplomatiche delVantica cittd, di Amalfi (Salerno, 1876-1881). For the Lombard and Italian 
kingdom the basic source is Honorantie dvitatis PapWy published in Solmi, p. 20-27, and in Mon 
Germ. Hist.y Scripty xxx, part 2. Other references are given in the works listed below. 

The recent works by R. Cessi, ‘Pacta Veneta,* Archivo VenetOy new ser., v-vi (1928-1929), and 
Venezia Ducaley i-ii (Padua, 1928-1929) have brought an entirely new light on the Frankish-Byzan- 
tine treaty of 812 and its relation to the Venetian pacta. On the latter see also Fanta, ‘Die VertrS-ge 
der Kaiser mit Venedig,’ Mitteilungen des Oesterreichischen Institut fiir Geschichtsforschungy i. Er- 
ganzungsband (1885), 51-128; R. Schmeidler, ‘Venedig und das deutsche Reich im Jahre 983,* Mit- 
teil. des Oest. Inst, fur Gesch.y xxv (1904), 545 ff.; L. M. Hartmann, ‘Die wirtschaftlichen Anfange 
Venedigs,* Vierteljahrschrifl fiir Sozial- und WirtschaftsgeschichtCy ii (1904); H. Kretschmayr, Ge- 
schichte von Venedigy i (Gotha, 1905); Schaube, part i, ch. i, with bibliogr. The often quoted book of 
Solmi is of fundamental importance for the history of the Italian kingdom and its Lombard prece¬ 
dents; it includes full bibliographic references. C. Manfroni, Storia della Marina Italiana dalle in- 
vasioni barbarichey i-ii (Livorno, 1899-1902) and Bratianu, Recherches contain useful data and 
bibliographic references on the relations of Genoa and other Western cities with the Byzantine Em¬ 
pire. But a history of the relations between that empire and Western Europe before the twelfth cen¬ 
tury is still an unsatisfied want. 
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bly applied to all Byzantine seas)d No doubt these privileges did not exempt the 
merchants from the usual restrictions of foreign travel and trade. In the tenth 
century the Dukes of Venice, like the Eastern Emperors, forbade their subjects 
to receive foreigners without their knowledge and permission. Doge Peter Orseolo 
I built a number of lodging houses and a xenodochium (hospice: even the name 
was Greek) where the foreigners received free board, as did the Russians in the 
mitata of Constantinople.^ On the other hand, in Italy the Venetians could sell 
pallia (large Byzantine silk fabrics) at Pavia alone, and then only on the occasion 
of two annual fairs lasting fifteen days each. Pavia — the capital of the Italic 
kingdom, on a tributary of the Po — was the only place in that kingdom where 
merchants could sell spices. Oriental silk fabrics and garments, and even do¬ 
mestic raw silk. The importers raised their tents in a suburban square, and im¬ 
mediately got in touch with the Italian Palatine Count to ask him whether he 
wanted to buy pallia or spices. The fairs were held under the surveillance of the 
Camerarius, a sort of financial minister of the kingdom, and the supreme super¬ 
visor of crafts and trade.® 

This organization of trade in Italy probably went back to the Lombard times. 
Within the limits of a scantier supply and of a less advanced economy, it paral¬ 
leled the Byzantine organization and control of foreign trade.^ Hence, as early as 
812, the reciprocal Frankish-Byzantine treaty must have admitted Western mer¬ 
chants to the Byzantine Empire and Byzantine merchants to the Western Em¬ 
pire substantially under the same conditions. But the early end of that agreement 
all but closed the doors of Constantinople to Western merchants, and probably 
was instrumental in bringing about the decline of Comacchio and Pisa, formerly 

^ Pactum Loihariiy 17; cf. Cessi, ‘Pacta,* v, 118 ff. and 152 ff.; id.y Ven. Due., i, 159 ff. It must be 
remarked that neither the pactum of 840 nor its later revisions have come down to us in the original 
text. — Other important clauses of the treaty dealt with the exchange of runaway slaves; compare the 
treaty of 716, renewed in 815, between the Byzantine Empire and Bulgaria (see above. Section vii), 
where similar stipulations concerning runaway slaves were included. 

* Vita Petri Urseoliy ed. Muratori, Antiq. Ital.y in, 584: compare the later Roman law dealing with 
the reception of foreign merchants in the outposts near the Persian border. Xenodochiumy however, 
in the tenth century was the most common term in Italy for ‘inn* or ‘hospice*, even outside the Byzan¬ 
tine territory. The monastery of Bobbio, for instance, owned 7 xenodochia in different places, includ¬ 
ing Pavia. Apparently most of the houses which the principal Italian and French monasteries owned 
in Pavia were located in the suburbs, not unlike the mitata in Constantinople. 

® Enquiry of Doge Otto Orseolo, in Cronhche Veneziane Antichissimey Fonti per la St. d^It.y i, 178; 
Honor, civ. Papicy 5; Vita Geraldi comitis Aurelianensisy Acta Sanctorumy Oct. 13, vi, 309; Agnellus 
Rav., Monum. Germ. Hist.y SS.y p. 388; cf. Solmi, p. 86 ff., 94-96, and 105 (with bibl.); also F. L. 
Ganshof, ‘Notes sur un passage de la Vie de Saint Gerard,* Melanges Jorga (Paris, 1929), p. 295 ff. 

^ Cf. Solmi, p. 86 ff.; Bognetti, p. 162 ff. Both in Constantinople and in Pavia foreign merchants 
were admitted only in a determinate place in the suburbs, for a limited amount of time, and under the 
supervision of the chief financial and police oflScers of the state. In the tenth century, Venice had to 
give an annual present of a pallium to the treasury of Pavia, plus some spices to the Camerarius and 
some toilette articles to his wife. This tribute (Dipl. Ottonis /, n. 351, p. 483; Honor, civ. PapiCy 4 
and 5) on a much smaller scale parallels those which the Byzantine Emperors used to give to friendly 
foreign powers, and may be a continuation of a present promised by the Basileis in the paJeta of 
Aix-la-Chapelle. 
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thriving harbors of the Lombard kingdom. In the tenth century even Liutprand 
of Cremona, in one of his most chauvinistic outbursts, admitted that practically 
the only channels for the supply of silk cloth and other Byzantine wares to West¬ 
ern Europe were Venice, Amalfi, and the other Italian cities which recognized 
Byzantine overlordship.^ It does not matter that these cities in many respects 
acted as independent states. They did not object when the Basileus in his oiEcial 
correspondence addressed them By ‘orders’ (/ceXeucrts), and in exchange for this 
pro forma concession they continued to enjoy some of the privileges of Byzantine 
citizens. They received the same treatment as the other provincial Greeks, who 
could buy and export from Constantinople any kind of silk fabrics, except the 
heholymena? 

At least in the case of Venice, the history of which we know better than that of 
the other cities, allegiance to the Basileus meant much more than vassalship did 
to many feudal lords in the Western Empire. Venetian ships constantly lent sup¬ 
port to the Basileis in their struggles against the Arabs, carried Byzantine troops 
back and forth from the Southern Italian to the Balkan shores, and transported 
men and goods and official mail to and from the lands of the Western Empire. 
Venice also fulfilled many of the functions of a ‘border outpost’ by taking an ac¬ 
tive part in the control of exports. The decrees of the Basileis, forbidding the 
carrying of slaves and strategic materials, especially to the Moslem countries, 
were regularly re-issued in Venice with the endorsement of the local Duke.® It is 
true that the enforcement was neither full nor lasting. But in the later part of 
the Middle Ages similar decrees of the Western Emperors and Popes were not 
more successful. In the fourteenth century we still hear the same complaints and 
we watch the same harmless thunderbolts hurled at the same culprits. There are 
too many interests profiting from contraband of war, and not even our own age 
has been able entirely to stamp it out.^ 


^ Liutpr., Leg. 55; Honor, civ. Papie, 4-6; other sources and bibl. in Solmi, pp. 106-109 and in Schaube, 
ch. I and ii. It is true that Boso, the king of Burgundy (879-890), granted the church of Arles the 
custom dues collected from the Greeks (Schaube, p. 98); but this charter — which was confirmed 
by King Lewis in 921 — may have been a mechanical repetition of concessions granted by the first 
Carolingians, when the paJcta of Aix-la-Chapelle were in force. At any rate, there is no indication that 
merchants from Arles went to the Byzantine Empire. See also Walram’s verses, addressed to Conrad 
I when he visited Saint Gall: ‘Italiae populus diverse sanguine mixtus — Ad te pigmentis pallio- 
lisque ruat.’ 

2 Honor, civ. Papie, 6; Const. Porphyr., De Cerim.y ii, 690. The merchants from Gaeta, Amalfi 
and Salerno apparently were admitted in Pavia under the same conditions as those from Venice. It 
must be remarked that Salerno, although it was not originally a Byzantine city, was more closely 
connected with the Byzantine Empire than the other Lombard principalities, while Naples, theoreti¬ 
cally a Byzantine duchy, ‘flirted’ with the Arabs; hence Naples is not listed in the Honorantie with 
the other cities supplying Oriental precious wares. See also Bognetti, p. 102 ff. 

3 Cf. E. Lentz, ‘Der allmahliche Uebergang Venedigs von faktischer zu nomineller Abhangigkeit 
von Byzanz,* Byzant. Zeitschrifty iii (1894), 64 ff. and 112 ff. (overstressing the autonomy of Venice); 
Kretschmayr, i, 109 ff.; Manfroni, i, ch. ii and iii; Schaube, ch. i; Bognetti, p. 101 ff.; Cessi, Ven. 
Ducalcy I. 

^ Cf. R. S. Lopez, ‘European Merchants in the Medieval Indies,* Journal of Economic Historyy iii 
(1943), 170 (with bibl.) 
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Many individuals were certainly hurt in Venice when the Macedonian Em¬ 
perors, having unleashed their offensive against the Arabs, insisted on a stricter 
enforcement of their decrees against contraband. As late as 971 Doge Peter Can- 
dian iv re-issued a decree of John Tzimiskes, but five years later he was mur¬ 
dered in a popular revolution. The names of the Basileis ceased to be put at the 
head of Venetian state documents. The tie with the Byzantine Empire, already 
strained, was broken when Otto ii with the help of a Venetian faction appar¬ 
ently forced the city to recognize his overlordship. He was at war with the 
Byzantine Empire, and the Basileis at once withdrew from the Venetians the 
privileges of citizenship. Formerly the Venetians did not have to undergo cus¬ 
toms inspection by the kommerlciarioi, but were directly under the Xoyo^eTrjs 
Tov dpojjLov, the head of state transportation and mail. Now, they were subjected, 
like all foreigners, to the kommerJciarioi^ who raised their custom dues to the same 
level as that established for non-privileged aliens. This was almost a catastrophe.^ 
However, Otto ii died in 983, and in 992 a new Doge, Peter Orseolo ii, ably 
recovered all the ground lost. He renewed the old pactum, which made Venice 
practically an equal to the Western Empire. In the same year a ‘Golden Bull’ of 
Basil II re-established the old tariff for the benefit of the Venetians. They again 
were placed under the direct control of the logothetes, and in turn resumed towards 
him their obligation of carrying troops.^ Henceforth Venice closely collaborated 

^ While Manfroni, i, 76 rightly points out the connection between Peter Candian’s philo-Byzantine 
policy and the revolution of 971 (which has as an immediate repercussion the change in the heading 
of Venetian documents), no one has seen the connection between Otto II’s intervention and the re¬ 
prisal of the Basileis. Yet this connection is evident. In 960 Peter Candian IV took several measures 
against the smuggling of slaves, and the tampering with the mail service from Venice to Constanti¬ 
nople. In 969 Liutprand, who was carrying official letters of Nicephorus Phokas to Otto i, obtained 
from the Byzantine logothetes a passage on a Venetian navis oneraria (that is, on a ship which usually 
took no passengers). In 971 the Doge re-issued the aforesaid keleusis of John Tzimiskes against the 
export of iron, wood, and other materials for naval construction (Tafel and Thomas, i, 17 ff. and 21 
ff.; Liutpr., Leg. 15). Only the revolution in 976 and the coup d’etat of Otto ii in 983 (cf. Schmeidler, 
p. 545 ff.) brought to a sudden end these cordial relations. Then, in 992, the relations with both the 
Byzantine and the Western Empire retiuned to the status quo: the chrysobull of Basil ii is by a few 
months earlier than the pactum of Otto iii, but doubtless the negotiations with the regents of the 
Western Empire had started before the agreement with the Byzantine Empire was signed. In 1001 
Otto III remitted even the old tribute of the pallium. 

2 Monum. Germ. Hist., Constit. et Acta, i, 45 ff.; Jus Graeco-Romanum, i, 261-262; cf. Heyd, i, 
114 ff.; Kretschmayr, i, 128; Manfroni, i, 77; Bognetti, p. 138 ff. There is no reason to infer that the 
chrysobull was anything more than a restoration of old rights, although some historians interpreted 
it as the stepping stone for the later privileges obtained by the Venetians. Remarkably enough, the 
chrysobull warns the Venetians that their flag must not be used to cover the wares of ‘Amalfitans, 
Jews, Lombards of Bari, and others.’ While the word ‘others’ refers to foreign merchants at large, 
the three groups specifically mentioned doubtless are those on whose rights to Byzantine citizenship 
some doubt might arise. On the special restrictions placed on the Jews see above. Section v, and see 
F. Ddlger, ‘Die Frage der Judensteuer in Byzanz,* Vierteljahrschrift fur Soz.- und Wirtschaftsgesch., 
XXVI (1933), 1 ff. The Lombards from Bari cannot be Bari’s own nationals, because that city was 
directly under Byzantine rule, but nationals of the Lombard principalities living in Bari. As for Amalfi, 
which a few years earlier enjoyed the same rights as Venice, we may assume that its ‘flirting’ with the 
Arabs and its unwillingness to give military help to the Empire had caused such an uncompromising 
emperor as Basil II to withdraw all special rights. 
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with the Byzantine Empire, but gradually dropped all ties of vassalship in regard 
to both the Basileis and the Western Emperors.^ 

It was not until 1082, however, that the Venetians tore down the walls of Byzan¬ 
tine control of exports. At that time, the Empire had just lost to the Seljuk Turks 
almost one half of its territory, and this was where the best part of the indigenous 
army and navy was recruited. The Normans, after wresting from the Empire all 
the Italian provinces, were threatening it with the loss of whatever was left. In 
this emergency, which might not have dismayed a Leo iii, Alexis Comnenos bought 
unwavering assistance from the Venetians at the heavy price of making them 
almost his commercial partners. He exempted them from customs duties and cus¬ 
toms inspection, and even transferred to them the taxes which the merchants 
from Amalfi used to pay to the Empire. Another pillar of Byzantine control, the 
time limitation of residence for alien merchants, had been crumbling for the last 
twenty or thirty years. While at the time of Leo vi only the Syrians apparently 
were allowed permanently to live in Constantinople, after the middle of the 
eleventh century not only Venetian, but also Amalfitan merchants had their 
homes and probably their church in the Byzantine capital.^ 

This was the beginning of the end. So long as the restrictions remained tight, 
the Byzantine monopoly of precious cloth was not liquidated. Even though many 
other countries were learning how to grow silk and how to make beautiful fabrics, 
no European people could rival the quality of the Byzantine products or the 
skilfulness of Byzantine craftsmanship. But when the temporary hospitality of 
the mitata became the permanent intrusion of the foreign settlements and when 
all foreign merchants within their autonomous colonies gained exemption first 
from some vexatious formalities, later from some duties, and finally from Byzan¬ 
tine law and taxation, then the Empire itself was ready to fall. 

The purpose of this paper is not to describe the slow agony of Byzantine silk 
Industry. However, let us recall in passing that even in the twelfth century the 
emperors defended every inch of forbidden cloth with the same doggedness as 
they displayed in defending every inch of Byzantine soil. The mitata disappeared 
rapidly along with centralized government and military power. Still, the Genoese, 
although their naval help was badly needed, had to wait until 1155 before they 
were granted a portico in the suburb of Constantinople, some commercial priv¬ 
ileges, a gift in cash, and a ‘present’ of silk for their cathedral. Fifteen years later, 
they still were denied a license to buy silk fabrics in Thebes, although the Vene¬ 
tians had been allowed to do so for a long time.® Individual licenses were given, 
but it was necessary to ask for them, even for church adornments. Michael vii 
granted to the abbey of Monte Cassino a lavish yearly payment, including four 

^ Otto Orseolo, Peter’s son and successor, gained from an expedition in Dalmatia an annual tribute 
of 10 pounds of silk from the island of Arbe: Monumenta Slavorum M&ridionalium, vii, 32. His brother 
had married a Byzantine princess. 

^ Cf. Schaube, ch. i and ii, with bibliogr. 

3 Cf. Manfroni, ‘Relazioni,’ p. 575 ff.; Lopez, ColonUy p. 117 ff. and 136 ff.; see also Setton, pp. 
195-196, and, in Plate vii, the reproduction of a pallium given by Michael viii to the cathedral of 
Genoa (second half of the thirteenth century). 
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pallia from the imperial factories, but the abbot had to ask for an imperialem 
licenciam to import other precious objects. A hundred years before, Liutprand of 
Cremona had not been able to obtain a license, not even under the protest (or 
pretext?) that some hekolymena he wanted to export were destined for a church. 
Nor was his position as ambassador of any avail. All the pallia of a forbidden 
color or size were seized, because — said the Byzantine officers — only we, the 
Romans, are worthy of them, ‘as we surpass all other nations in wealth and 
wisdom.’^ 

IX. CONCLUSION 

A general evaluation of the Byzantine silk policy will seem superfluous to any¬ 
one who believes that the task of history should be to understand the past rather 
than to judge it. We no longer attach to purple and silk the symbolic value that 
was attributed to them in the past. Hence it may be hard for us to realize that 
war and peace could be so strongly influenced by such matters. However, if a 
judgment is to be made upon the policy of the Basileis, their own viewpoint and 
their own requirements must be taken into account in harmony with the spirit of 
their times. The Basileis intended to use the cloth monopoly as a weapon in 
their relations with the technically backward peoples of Western and Northern 
Europe. Was this monopoly efficiently protected? was it not too costly in eco¬ 
nomic terms? was it an effective weapon? 

To the first question we must answer: yes. To be sure, the enforcement of con¬ 
trol measures varied according to the energy of the different emperors. The 
Byzantine customs-officers in their dispute with Liutprand of Cremona admitted 
that under Constantine Porphyrogenitus, a weak emperor, smuggling was not so 
difficult. But it was very hard under an emperor ‘with a long reach,’ such as 
Nicephorus Phokas.^ That the ‘secrets’ of manufacturing on the whole must have 
been well guarded, we may indirectly infer from the preservation of another state 
industrial secret, Greek fire. Constantine Porphyrogenitus in the same passage 
warns his son against giving barbarians imperial cloth, imperial crowns, and the 
technique of Greek fire. The simpler chemical formulae as early as the ninth cen¬ 
tury were no longer secrets to the Arabs, but the ‘barbarians’ never learned the 
last word about the best product of Byzantine war factories: the strepta, appar¬ 
ently a close ancestor of our guns.^ We do not know it either. Probably the same 
thing happened with the techniques of silk weaving and dyeing: the simpler 
processes were penetrated by the other European peoples, but Byzantium kept for 
itself knowledge of the finer techniques. The specimens in our museums as well as 
the accounts of contemporary Westerners attest the superiority of Byzantine 
textile industry up to the Comnenian period or even later. 

^ Chron. mon. Casin,^ Rerum Ital. Script.y rv, 431, 451 and 458 (the abbot was Desiderius); Liutpr., 
Leg.y 54 ff. This manifestation of ‘regalian* nationalism has the same character as the numerous ex¬ 
pressions of the Byzantine writers praising the golden coinage of the empire, another monopoly of the 
‘Homans*: cf. Lopez, ‘Moham.,* p. 24-25. 

2 Liutpr., Leg.y 53 ff.; cf. Lopez, ‘Moham.,* p, 36-37, with bibl. 

3 Const. Porphyr., De Cerim., i, 469 ff.; id., De admin, imp.y p. 82-84; on the strepta see C. Zenghelis, 
‘Le feu gregeois et les armes 4 feu des Byzantins,* Byzantion, vii (1932), 265 ff., with bibl. 
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To the second question — whether the monopoly was not too expensive — it 
is hard to answer in the absence of any statistical data. But one factor must be 
kept in mind: the demand for precious cloth was small, and could not be increased 
beyond a certain extent. If they had allowed unlimited exportation, the Basileis 
probably would have caused prices to fall without gaining a proportionate in¬ 
crease of sales. 

The third question, that is, whether precious cloth was an effective weapon, the 
contemporaries of the Basileis have answered for us. Practically all of them ac¬ 
cepted the convention which transformed precious cloth into a symbol of power, 
and strove to secure whatever pieces of purple and silk they could. Obviously the 
monopoly would not have endured if it had not been supported by the Byzantine 
military forces. But it often replaced or supplemented those forces in dealing 
with foreign rulers, easily won by the prospect of obtaining precious textiles 
through the friendship of the Basileus. Louis the Pious, who could not obtain 
enough precious cloth from his wary ‘brother’ of Constantinople, inaugurated the 
manufacturing of purple in his own gynaeceum^ but this purple was a poor coun¬ 
terfeit of that made in the imperial factories of Constantinople.^ The examples 
could be multiplied. The borrowing of Byzantine ceremonial by the Western 
rulers is the best acknowledgment of Byzantine ‘hierarchy through clothing. 

We moderns, too, have been entranced by the spell of the shining weapon of the 
Basileis. The scholar, the artist, and the warrior may be the greatest glories of 
the Byzantine Empire, but they do not first excite our imagination when it tries 
to evoke the grandeur that was the second Rome. Constantinople comes back to 
us, above all, as the glittering city of wonder, all dressed in silk, purple, and gold. 

Brooklto College. 

^ The sources are quoted in Sabbe, p. 832-834; L. Halphen, Etudes critiques sur Vhistoire de Charle¬ 
magne (Paris, 1921), p, 289 ff.; J. Ebersolt, Orient et Occident (Paris, 1928-1929), i, 60 ff.; see also 
Dolger, ‘Die Kaiserurkunde der Byzantiner als Ausdruck ihrer politische Anschauungen,* Historische 
ZeitschrifU cmx (1938-1939), 229-250, with abundant bibl.; Solmi, p. 107 ff.; Andreades, ‘Byzance, 
paradis,* p. 179 ff.; L. Niederle, Manuel de VantiquiU slave (Paris, 1926), n, ch. x; etc. Naturally the 
states of Western and Northern Europe also tried to introduce sericulture within their borders. Around 
950 the monastery of Santa Giulia of Brescia produced every year 10 pounds of silk, which was 
brought in the market of Pavia for sale under state control. But it must have been silk of low quality, 
because it sold for only 5 solidi a pound. (As was pointed out before, the post-Justinian law set the 
ceiling price of raw silk as 15 nomismata a pound.) 

2 It would be impossible to quote specific examples here. There is one episode, however, which is 
worth mentioning, because it shows that in the West the prestige of silk was even greater than in the 
Byzantine Empire. In 904 or 905 Theodora, the princess who practically ruled over Rome at the time 
of Pope Sergius III, tried to surpass the magnificence of the Greek chancery, which used papyrus for 
its oflScial documents. She sent to Caliph al-Muktafi a letter written on white silk, where she asked 
him in marriage, styling herself the Queen of the Franks, ruling over twenty-four kingdoms (includ¬ 
ing the whole Western Empire!) Her absurd proposal was not accepted, but her means of propaganda 
left a deep impression: two centuries later, Arab writers still spoke of her glowing letter on silk. Cf. 
V. V. Bartold, ‘Posolstvo iz Rima v Bagdad v na&ile X veka,* Seminarium Kondakovianumy ii (1928), 
S5-S7. 
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LE PROBLEME 

DES RELATIONS ANGLO-RYZANTINES 
DU SEPTIEME AU DIXIEME SIECLE 


S’il parait evident que le territoire anglo-saxon ne put 
^chapper entierement k I’influence indirecte de la grande civi¬ 
lisation byzantine, on n’a pas essays jusqu’^ present de d6- 
montrer I’existence d’un contact direct entre les deux nations 
avant la conquSte normande.On salt qu’apres cette conquete, 
lorsque les Anglo-Saxons eurent perdu tout espoir d’une re¬ 
vanche sur le sol britannique,plusieurs de leurs guerriers cher- 
ch^rent et trouverent une nouvelle patrie dans les rangs de 
la guarde varegue a Constantinople. C’est ainsi qu’ils eurent 
bientdt I’occasion de livrer une nouvelle manche — plus 
fortun^e cette fois — centre d’autres Normands, les Normands 
d’ltalie. Mais peut-on penser que leur emigration fut une 
aventure entreprise au hasard en pays inconnu? Comme le 
dit Vasiliev, « le fait meme de I’^migration... implique qu’on 
avait en Angleterre, avant 1066 dej^, quelque connaissance 
de I’empire d’Orient et des voies ouvertes aux Anglais sur ce 
territoire » (^). Et puisque les historiens modernes de I’An- 
gleterre ne soup^onnaient m6me pas la possibilite de rapports 
directs entre les deux pays au haut moyen-^ge, M. Vasiliev 
accepta la supposition dej4 avancee par Freeman : les Anglo- 
Saxons avaient probablement entendu parler de la guarde va¬ 
regue, cette grande legion etrangere de I’empire byzantin, 
par le roi nofvegien Harold Hardrada, qui en avait fait partie 


(1) A. A. Vasiliev, The Opening Stage of the Anglo-Saxon Immi¬ 
gration to Byzantium in the Eleventh Century^ dans Seminarium 
Kondakovianum, IX (1937), 39-70, avec de copieux renseignements 
pibliographiques. 
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et qui, plus tard, fut I’un des perdants dans la lutte des trois 
pretendants pour la couronne d’Angleterre en 1066 C). 

Ne serait-il pas possible de remonter beaucoup plus haut? 
II n’y a pas, k I’heure actuelle, de preuves incontestables et 
explicites de I’existence de relations directes entre I’Angle- 
terre et Byzance au haut moyen &ge, mais un certain nombre 
d’indices suggerent la probability de pareils rapports. II s’agit 
de coincidences et de rencontres dont chacune pent Stre ex- 
pliqu^e mSme sans la necessity d’un contact direct, mais dont 
la portye cumulative fait penser k des rapports immydiats 
et suivis. Pour ytudier 4 fond tons les c6tys de la question il 
faudrait que des spycialistes des diffyrentes branches de I’his- 
toire byzantine et anglo-saxonne ryunissent leurs efforts, et 
qu’ils ne se contentent pas du point de vue que tout contact 
doit avoir yty indirect et accidentel, ainsi qu’ils I’ont fait 
gynyralement, mais qu’ils gardent constamment k I’esprit la 
possibility d’ychanges yconomiques, politiques et culturels 
directs. Les pages qui suivent n’ont nullement la prytention 
de tenir la place de ce travail d’yquipe, mais seulement de 
poser une question et, par l^i, de provoquer des recherches 
plus approfondies (2). 

La plus ancienne mention de I’Angleterre dans une source 
byzantine est un cyiebre passage du cyiebre Procope. Pour 


(1) E. Freeman, History of the Norman Conquest of England 
(Oxford, 1871), IV, 627-628; cf. aussi Vasiliev, p. 54. 

(2) F. M. Stenton, dans son ouvrage solide sur Anglo-Saxon 
England (Oxford, 1943), est le seul k 6crire que les d6couvertes ar- 
chyologiques de Sutton Hoo (dont nous parlerons plus avant) font 
croire la possibility de « relations pacifiques, bien que sporadiques, 
entre I’Angleterre et les pays les plus yioignys de la Myditerran^e » 
(p. 52). L’lsolationnisme rytrospectif des autres historiens, toutefois, 
ne semble pas avoir yty ybraniy myme par ces dycouvertes sensation- 
nelles. W. Levison, England and the Continent in the Eighth Century 
(Oxford, 1946), se borne la supposition que les Anglo-Saxons peu- 
vent avoir achety au marchy de Saint-Denis les objets byzantins de 
Sutton Hoo. II est regrettable que I’auteur d’un livre si admirable- 
ment renseigny sur I’histoire de I’Europe Occidentale ait renoncy & 
tirer profit des sources byzantines et arabes. (Le livre de M. Levison 
nous est parvenu trop tard pour que nous puissions en tenir pleine- 
ment compte dans la rydaction de cet article, mais nous avons retenu 
ses remarques les plus importantes). 
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lui, rile n’est qu’une terre vaguement connue dans le coin le 
plus recule du monde. Ne se d6shonore-t-il pas en colpor- 
tant une histoire de bsiteaux qui font voile du continent vers 
I’Angleterre avec une cargaison d’Smes d6funtes? Heureu- 
sement, il laisse comprendre qu’il croit 4 peine k cette legende. 
Ce dont il 6tait certain — et 4 bon droit — c’est qu’en Angle- 
terre habitaient des Britanniques, des Prisons, et, surtout,des 
Angles. Ces derniers avaient une marine puissante — dej^l — 
et purent r6unir 400 bateaux pour une expedition dirigee 
contre leurs proches parents sur le continent, les Varni. Plu- 
sieurs Angles, dit encore Procope, avaient emigre dans les 
domaines des rois merovingiens. Un de ces rois, sans doute 
Theodebert I, inclut quelques Angles dans une ambassade 
k Constantinople, pour montrer 4 I’orgueilleux empereur 
Justinien, qui s’etait vante de victoires sur les Francs, que 
lui, Theodebert, avait etendu son pouvoir jusqu’^ rextrSme 
limite occidentale du monde connu. C’est probablement ainsi 
que Procope connut personnellement quelques Angles qui 
doivent lui avoir parie de leur recente victoire navale sur 
les Varni. Il n’y a pas de preuve que Procope ait vu leurs 
bateaux ou rencontre des Angles venant directement d’Angle- 
terre (^). 

Ce que Procope n’a probablement pas vu, nous pouvons le 
voir aujourd’hui. Un bateau anglo-saxon a ete trouve au cours 
de Tune des decouvertes archeologiques les plus surprenantes 
des dernieres annees. Il s’agit du navire qui servit de tombeau 
k un puissant seigneur anglo-saxon — tres probablement un 


(1) Procopius, De Bello Goihico, IV, 19. Dans une lettre a Justi¬ 
nien (M. Bouquet, Rerum Gallicarum Scriptores, rv, 59), Th6odebert 
se dit 6galement le souverain des « Saxones Eucii» (Jutes); il est 
Clair toutefois qu’ici il s’agit non pas des Jutes d’Angleterre mais de 
leurs parents sur le continent. Les Varni, ou Varini, qui furent 
battus par I’exp^dltion navale anglo-saxonne, ^talent I’un des peu- 
ples les plus rapprocb^s etbniquement des Angles, cf. H. Munro 
Chad ick. The Origins of ihe English Nation (Cambridge, 1924), 
p. 90 svv., 110, 187 svv.; Stenton, p. 4 svv., et sources citdes. Sur 
les relations de Tb6odebert avec Justinien cf. A. Gasquet, L’Empire 
Byzaniin et la monarchie franque (Paris 1888), p. 171 sw., R. S. 
Lopez, Mohammed and Charlemagne, a Revision, dans Speculum, 
XVIII (1943), 17. 
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roi — k Sutton Hoo, non loin d’une ancienne residence royale 
en Estanglie. Ce bateau est nettement different des navires 
vikings qu’on connaissait depuis longtemps d’apres les fouil- 
les et les representations artistiques. II n’est done pas scan- 
dinave, mais purement anglo-saxon, et il prouve que Procope 
savait ce qu’il disait quand il parlait avec respect de la puis¬ 
sance navale des Angles. La sepulture contenait, entre autres 
objets precieux, plusieurs pieces d’argenterie de provenance 
clairement orientale, et, en particulier, un grand plat portant 
quatre marques de contrdle de I’empereur byzantin Ana- 
stase (491-518). La sepulture est toutefois d’une epoque poste- 
rieure, puisque les monnaies qu’on y a trouvees et d’autres 
donnees archeologiques indiquent une date aux environs de 
la moitie du septieme siecle (^). Il est remarquable qu’un 
autre plat d’argent, portant cinq marques de contrdle de 
I’empereur Anastase, ait ete trouve k I’autre extremite de 
I’Europe, dans le tresor de Malaja Pereshchapina (pres de 
Poltava, en Ukraine) et que Id aussi, des monnaies decouver- 
tes dans le tresor permettent de le dater des environs de 668 
Il est bien connu que I’argenterie byzantine de cette epoque 
portait des marques de contrdle. Celles-ci etaient imprimees 
par des argentiers-orfevres et par des fonctionnaires de I’em- 
pire {zygostatai) autant pour garantir la purete du metal que 


(1) Un rapport general, mais provisoire, Sur le caractfere et I’im- 
portance des trouvailles de Sutton Hoo a 6te public dans Antiquity, 
IV (1940), sous la direction d’O. S. G. Crawford. E. Kitzinger y a 
traite des objets d’argent (p. 40 svv.) et Crawford des monnaies 
(p. 64 svv.). Ce dernier cite les opinions contradictoires de diff^rents 
numismates, assignant aux monnaies les plus r6centes une date qui 
varie entre 615 et 670 environ. Le rapport n’utilise pas a fond les 
sources dcrites et archeologiques byzantines. 

(2) On trouvera dans M. Rosenberg, Der Goldschmiede Merkzeichen 
(Frankfurt am Main, 1922-26), p. 632, une reproduction du plat de 
Malaja Pereshchapina et des indications bibliographiques utiles. 
Les meilleures pages sur ce sujet.toutefois, sont celles d’U.MoNNEREX 
DE ViLLARD, Lu moneto in Italia durante Valto Medio Evo, dans 
Rivista Italiana di Numismatica, XXXIII (1920), 177 svv. Un 
autre plat portant les marques d’Anastase et une inscription d’un 
evSque de Tomi (Constantsa),d’une date post^rieure, a ete trouve 
encore plus k I’interieur des terres, dans la province de Perm au pied 
des Ourals (Rosenberg, p. 631). 
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pour t^moigner du fait que tout objet en m6tal pr^cieux 6tait 
sous contrdle de I’fitat (^). Dej^ une loi de I’empereur Leon I 
(457-474) ordonnait que de nombreuses qualites de bijoux, 
r6serv6es au costume imperial, ne pouvaient fitre fabriqu^es 
que par les artisans de I’empereur (artifices palatini) et dans 
le Palais Imperial (intra aulam). De sources 16gerement pos- 
t6rieures, on apprend que toutes les boutiques des orfevres- 
argentiers k Constantinople 6taient concentr^es dans la Rue 
Centrale, qui allait de la porte du Palais Imperial au Forum 
de Constantin. Sans doute fabriquait-on des objets d’orfe- 
vrerie dans les provinces aussi — on a soutenu mfime que le 
plat trouve dans la sepulture anglo-saxonne doit 6tre sorti 
d’une officine provinciale, ainsi que d’autres objets de la 
mSme p^riode — mais ils etaient 6galement soumis au con¬ 
trdle des autoritds impdriales, comme le prouvent les marques 
qu’ils portent. Les boutiques de Constantinople furent pillees 
et incendides par la populace au temps de Justinien, mais elles 
furent certainement reconstruites au mdme endroit. En effet, 
au debut du dixieme siecle encore, le Livre du Prdfet ordon¬ 
nait 4 tons les orfevres-argentiers de n’exercer leur profession 
que dans la Rue Centrale. A la mdme dpoque il existait tou- 
jours uh corps d’artisans de I’empereur, travaillant dans 
I’orfevrerie de I’Etat. Tons les fabricants dtaient encore 
tenus de faire imprimer des marques de contrdle sur les md- 


(1) Il n’existe auCutie dtude d’ensemble sut les ipgosiatai et suf 
le contrdle statal des mdtaux prdcieux dans le bas empire Romaiil 
et dans I’empire Byzantin, mais on pent trouver des renseignementS 
sur des aspects particuliers du problfeme dans H. Willers, Romische 
Silberbarren and Stempeln, dans Numismatische Zeitschrift, XXXI, 
(1899), 48 ; U. WiLCKEa^, Griechische Ostraka aus Aegypten and Nu- 
bien (Leipzig, 1899), I,’369; Ch. Diehl, Une crise mon6taire au 
siicle, dans Revue des Etudes Grecques, XXXII (1919), 158 ff.; 
Monneret de Villard, p. 170 svv.; O. M. Dalton, Byzantine Art and 
Archeology (Oxford, 1911), p. 568 svv.; J. Ebersolt, Les arts somp- 
tuaires de Byzance (Paris, 1923), p. 35 svv.; A. Luschin von Eben- 
GREUTH, Allgemeine Munzkunde und Geldgeschichte des Mittelalters 
und der neueren Zeit (deuxifeme 6d., Munich, 1926), p. 94 sw.; 
G. IKoviLiJ^Ni, L’administration civile de VEgypte Byzantine (deu- 
xi^me 4d., Paris, 1928); L. Br^hier, La sculpture et les arts mineurs 
byzantins (Paris, 1936), p. 35 svv. 
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taux d’un aloi superieur; les metaux d’un aloi moins elev6 
n’etaient pas marques, mais Torfevre qui les adulterait etait 
passible neanmoins de I’amputation d’une main, peine genera- 
lement infligee pour les crimes de lese-majeste (^). Enfin, il 
est k remarquer que I’exportation de Tor et de Targent demeura 
interdite de tous temps 

Comment advint-il done que deux plats d’argent portant 
les signes d’Anastase echouerent respectivement en Angle- 
terre et en Russie quelque cent cinquante ans apres la date 


(1) Cod. Justin., XI, 12, 1; Chron. pascale, p. 623 6d. Bonn.; 
Th^ophan^is, p. 283 ^d. Bonn. (= 184 6d. de Boor) ; Georg. Monach. 
p. 793 6d. Bonn ; Leo Grammaticus, p. 305 6d. Bonn.; Th^oph. 
CoNTiNUATUS, p. 400 ^d. Bonn. ; Liure du Prifet, H, 5 et 11 ; Con¬ 
stantin Porphyrog6n£:te, De cerimoniis, II, 725 6d. Bonn. ; voir 
aussi Novella Leonis V/, LXXI; Taktikon, p. 127 ed. Uspensky 
(= 135 ed. Bene§evi6); Kletorologion, p. 152 ed. Bury (= 736 6d 
Bonn.). La r^glementation des orf^vres priv6s qui forme le troisi^me 
chapitre du Livre du Pr^fet a comment^e dans chacun des nom- 
breux ouvrages qui s'occupent de ce livre; cf. surtout A. Stockle, 
Spdtromische und byzantinische Ziinfte (Leipzig, 1911), p. 13 svv. 
105, 120 ; G. Mickwitz, Byzance et VOccident midUval, dans Annales 
d*Histoire Bconomique et Sociale, VIII (1936), 26 sw. Sur les orffe- 
vres publics, d'autre part, on ne pent retenir que quelques lignes 
dans F. Dolger, Beitrage zur Geschichte der byzantinischen Finanz- 
verwaltung (Leipzig, 1927), p. 17. Au neuvi^me si^cle le chef (ar- 
chon) de Torffevrerie imp^riale, un parent du patriarche de Constan¬ 
tinople, est mentionn^ par un chroniqueur qui vante T^tendue de 
son savoir. II dirigea la confection des splendides oeuvres d'art com¬ 
mandoes par Tempereur ThOophile. Quelque cent ans plus tard, un 
autre archon se mit k la tete d'une conspiration contre Tempereur 
Romain I, fut dOcouvert, et forcO de se retirer dans un convent, 
punition rOservOe habituellement aux malfaiteurs de distinction. Les 
orfOvres eux-memes avaient droit k une place d'honneur dans les 
processions officielles; quelques-uns d'entre eux recevaient parfois 
des largesses spOciales (Const. Porphyr., De Cerim., II, 725, 800, 
802 et 805). 

(2) Cod. Justin., IV, 63, 2; Basil., LVI, 1, 20. Suivant le Livre 
du Prifet, II, 4, TorfOvre qui apprenait qu’une femme offrait en 
vente des objets d"or ou d'argent ou des perles Otait tenu d'en infor¬ 
mer le PrOfet de Constantinople, « pour empecher que ces objets 
soient exportOs chez les peuples Otrangers ». — Lorsque NicOphore I 
s’empara du trOsor du Khan bulgare k Pliska, il fit imprimer ses 
marques de contrdle sur chaque objet, probablement pour s’assurer 
contre des vols pendant letransport. 
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d’impression des marques? Tout d’abord, la loi qui defendait 
r exportation des metaux pr^cieux ne supprima pas, naturelle- 
ment, le march6 noir. De plus, les empereurs pouvaient tou- 
jours conceder des licences d’exportation ou faire « cadeau » 
d’objets — euphemisme dissimulant parfois I’envoi d’un veri¬ 
table tribut. Au vii® siecle precisement, les difficultes finan- 
cieres caus6es par la guerre centre la Perse obligerent I’empe- 
reur Heraclius k demander aux 6glises de lui remettre toute 
leur vaisselle (^). II n’y a done pas lieu de s’6tonner si, vers 
cette 6poque, de I’argenterie fabriqu6e et marquee plus d’un 
siecle auparavant fut debloquee pour I’exportation. Reste ^ 
decider si les Anglo-Saxons firent 1’acquisition du plat par 
transaction directe ou s’ils I’acheterent k des intermediaires. 

C’est ici que nous pouvons avoir recours a une autre source 
byzantine dont, jusqu’4 present, on s’6tait m6fi6 plus encore 
que de Procope, puisqu’il s’agit d’une Mgende. La Vie de 
saint Jean I’Aumdnier, patriarche d’Alexandrie (mort en 616) 
parle d’un bateau appartenant ^ la cath6drale de cette ville 
(territoire byzantin k cette 6poque), qui fit voile vers I’Ouest 
avec un cargo de vingt medimnes de grain. Apres vingt 
jours, le bateau arriva en Britannie, ou le chef d’une ville 
{protos) acheta une moitie du cargo au prix d’un nomisma 
d’or le medimne et 6changea I’autre moitie centre une car- 
gaison de zinc. Lorsque le bateau fut de retour en Alexandria, 
le zinc avait ete transforme en argent, par intervention mira- 
culeuse du saint. Quoi que nous puissions penser de ce miracle, 
n’oublions pas que la biographie de Saint Jean futredigee par ses 
contemporainsSophronius etLeonce(2). S’ils tenaient^fitre crus, 
ils devaient garder presentes k 1’esprit les realites commerciales 
de leur temps. Une version post^rieure et profond6ment trans- 

(1) Ci.A.l?Eta^tc‘E,L’ijnperatore Eraclio {Florence, 1905), p. 51svv. 
Voir maintenant I’essai de M. Lombard, L’or musulman du V//® 
au Xl” siicle, dans Annales, II (1947), 143 svv. 

(2) H. Delehaye, Une vie inMiie de Saint Jean I’Aumonier, dans 
Analecta Bollandiana, XLV (1927), 30-32; cf. B. N. Nelson et 
J. Starr, The Legend of the Divine Surety and the Jewish Moneylen¬ 
der, dans Annuaire de I’Institut de Philologie et d’Histoire Orientates 
et Slaves, VII (1939-44), 289-338, avec de copieux renseignements 
bibliographiques. Si I’on pouvait reconnaitre un port erefan ou ma¬ 
gistral du port anglo-saxon dans le protos mentionne par la 16gende 
byzantine, on reculerait de trois slides les premieres traces d’une 

Byzantion. XVIII. — 10. 
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form6e de la l^gende donne des details suppl6mentaires : dans 
un bateau qui, au temps de Tempereur Heraclius, s’en retour- 
nait des« lies »vers I’empire byzantin, avec une cargaison de 
zinc et de plomb, on vit tout le plomb se transfornier en « ar¬ 
gent de seconde quality » (c’est-A-dire, sans marques), alors 
que le zinc devenait « argent de la meilleure quality, portant 
cinq marques de contr61e » 0). La pensee se porte tout na- 
turellement vers le plat de Sutton Hoo — qui, lui, portait 
quatre marques — m6me si la 14gende confond les choses et 
fait de ce fameux argent une miraculeuse exportation britan- 
nique vers I’Empire au lieu d’une tres r^elle exportation by- 
zantine vers I’Angleterre. 

Avant la d^couverte de Sutton Hoo, on pouvait soutenir 
encore que I’dpisode relate dans la Vie de saint Jean prouvait 
seulement que I’hagiographe avait lu des sources ant6rieures 
parlant des mines anglaises (*). Aujourd’hui un tel scepti- 
cisme ne parait plus justifi6. On salt bien que les hagiographes 
donnent souvent des informations exactes sous une 6paisse 
incrustation de legendes. En eux-mfimes, des voyages mari- 
times directs de la M6diterran6e k I’Atlantique n’offrent rien 
d’invraisemblable au septieme siecle, puisque depuis Justinien 
I’empire byzantin englobait toute la c6te africaine et d’impor- 

organisation des boroughs anglais; suivant J. Tait, The Medieval 
English Boroughs (Manchester, 1936), p. 9, la premifere allusion h un 
portgerefan dans les sources anglaises ne remonterait qu’au dixifeme 
sifecle. Mais il ne serait pas k conseiller d’accorder beaucoup d’im- 
portance k la source grecque, qui probablement ne fait qu’attribuer 
a I’Angleterre les institutions qui existaient dans I’empire byzantin. 
— Cf. p. 216-218 de la traduction anglaise de la Vie saint Jean 
TAurndnier, qui vient de paraitre, par E. Dawes et N. H. Baynes 
{Three Byzantine Saints, Oxford 1948). 

(1) loannls Monachi, Liber de Miraculis, ed. M. Hoferer (Wurz- 
brng, 1884), p. 7 ff.; Acta Sanctorum Bolland., October, XII, p. 
762 ff.; cf. Nelson et Starr, p. 289-293. Dans cette version de la 
Idgende, qui nous est attestde par des manuscrits allant du onzidme 
au treizifeme sidcle, le port byzantin n’est plus Alexandrie, qui dtait 
depuis longtemps aux mains des Musulmans, mais Constantinople. 

(2) C’est Topinion de G. Mickwitz, Der Verkehr auf dem westli- 
chen Mittelmeer um 600. n. Chr., Wirtschaft und Kultur, Festsschrift 
Alfons Dopsch (Leipzig, 1938), p. 77. Mais I’exploitation des mines 
de Cornouailles continua pendant le haut moyen dge, cf. G. R. Le¬ 
wis, The Stannaries (Cambridge, Mass., 1908). 
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tantes t6tes de pent en Espagne. Les sources espagnoles nous 
parlent de navires grecs remontant la Guadiana jusqu’4 Me¬ 
rida et d’une colonie grecque k Cordoue, sur le Guadalquivir. 
Ces deux fleuves se deversent dans I’Atlantique. Poursuivant 
plus avant le long des cotes espagnoles, des bateaux byzantins 
pouvaient bien gagner I’Angleterre et reprendre avec elle ces 
relations directes qui avaient ete interrompues depuis long- 
temps quand Procope 6crivait. Les lettres du pape Gregoire I®^ 
nous parlent d’ailleurs de navires bien assez puissants pour 
affronter la traversee de I’Atlantique, et le bateau mentionn^ 
dans la Vie de saint Jean nous est decrit comme particuliere- 
ment grand (i). En conclusion, il 6tait fort possible d’echanger 
du zinc et du plomb anglais contre du grain 6gyptien et de 
I’argenterie byzantine au vii® siecle, et les profits de ces ope¬ 
rations, realisees sur une vaste echelle, doivent avoir 6t6 assez 
extraordinaires pour justifier la formation d’une legende k 
leur sujet. 

Peu apres le milieu du vii® siecle, I’Angleterre regut des pro¬ 
vinces byzantines deux des plus remarquables organisateurs 
de I’eglise anglo-saxonne: Theodore de Tarse et Hadrien, 
n6 en Afrique byzantine. Le passage de ce dernier k travers 
la France causa de s6rieuses preoccupations au majordome 
de Neustrie, Ebroin, qui le fit detenir pendant quelque temps, 
« parce qu’on le soupgonnait d’etre charge d’une mission par 
I’empereur (byzantin) pour les rois d’Angleterre. » Les soup- 
gons d’Ebroin furent bientdt dissip^s — mais en aurait-il 

(1) Vita Patrum Emeritensium, Acta Sanctorum Bolland.,novem- 
bre I, 323 ; cf. H. Pirenne, Mahomet et Charlemagne (Paris, 1937), 
p. 64 ; P. Goubert, Byzance et VEspagne visigothique, dans £tudes 
Byzantines, II (1944); M. de Goeje, International Handelsverkeer 
in de Middeleeuwen, dans Verslagen en Meedelingen de I’Acadimie 
Royale d’Amsterdam, classe des Lettres, s^rie 4, IX (1909), 248 svv. ; 
Mickwitz, Der Verkehr, p. 76-77. Peu aprfes la moitid du septifeme si6- 
cle r6v@que frangais Arculf, provenant de la Sicile, fut transports par 
des vents contraires jusqu’aux c6tes anglaises, alors qu’il s’apprStait 
a rentrer dans son pays. Le rScit de Bede (Tobler, I, 233-234) n’est 
pas clair, mats une des conclusions possibles est que I’Sveque s’Stalt 
embarquS en Sicile, sur un bateau qui faisait voile pour la c6te at- 
lantique de la France. Voir maintenant G. E. Dubler, Sobre la erd- 
nica ardbigo-bizantina de 741 y la influencia bizantina en la Penin¬ 
sula Ibirica, dans Al-Andalus, XI (1946), 233 svv. 
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con?u s’il n’avait pas existe de relations anglo-byzantines 
dans un passe rapproche? — et on permit k Hadrien de pour- 
suivre sa route vers le Kent (668). En choisissant deux eccl6- 
siastiques n^s dans I’empire d’Orient, le pape Vitalien pent 
avoir et6 influence par I’espoir que des Grecs trouveraient des 
amis et des appuis en Angleterre plus facilement que ne le 
feraient des Italiens — d’autant plus que I’dglise romaine en 
Angleterre devait encore compter avec la tradition eccl^sias- 
tique inddpendante des Celtes. Sinon, on pourrait trouver 
strange que Vitalien eut choisi justement ces deux hommes, 
et cela un moment ou ses relations avec I’empire byzantin 
etaient particulierement tendues. Hadrien, nous informe-t-on, 
aurait pr6f6r6 ne pas quitter I’ltalie. Quant 4 Theodore, on 
dut lui faire suivre un cours accel6r6 de doctrine catholique, 
de crainte qu’il n’introduisit en Angleterre des Elements de 
non-conformisme grec (i), 

Ce danger futconjurA et I’her^sie grecque ne contamina 
jamais I’^glise d’Angleterre; mais un profond courant d’in- 
fluences orientales parait avoir p6n6tr6 la vie culturelle et 
artistique anglo-saxonne des la fin du vii® si^cle. Tout en 
avouant notre incompetence k ce sujet, nous d^sirons rappe- 
ler en passant les principaux aspects de ces courants orien- 
taux dans le pays le plus occidental de I’Europe. La langue 
et la litterature grecques devinrent beaucoup plus familieres 
en Angleterre qu’en n’importe quel autre pays k I’Ouest et 
au Nord de Ravenne et de Rome. Le plan et les caracteres 
architecturaux des eglises du Kent semblent accuser une forte 
influence orientale. Le geste de benediction de I’eglise grec¬ 
que s’introduit dans le rituel anglais tel que nous le revelent 
les oeuvres d’art des environs de 800. Le theme de la branche 
de vigne, qu’on a attribue k une source orientale, devient pre¬ 
ponderant dans les motifs de decoration anglo-saxons. L’etu- 
de du droit romain s’etablit dans I’ecole de Canterbury, et, un 
peu plus tard, nous assistons k I’introduction des Chirogra- 

(1) Ct. W. Stubbs, Theodore of Tarsus, dans Dictionary of Chris¬ 
tian Biography ; E. Caspar, Geschichte des Papsttums, II (Tubingen, 
1933), 583 et 682; Stenton, p. 130 sw., et sources cities. Sur les 
relations de Vitalien avec I’empire byzantin on pent consulter Cas¬ 
par, II, 581 svv.; L. Salvatorelli, L’Italia medioevale dalle inva- 
sioni barbariche agli inizi del secolo XJ (Milano, 1938), p. 301-302. 
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pha et autres documents qu’on a rattaches a I’influence de la 
tradition 16gale greco-byzantine 0). 

Tous ces ph6nomenes, a-t-on dit, ne sont que le resultat 
du gout classique et grecisant du clerge italien en Angleterre, 
et un effet de I’enseignement de Theodore k I’ecole de Can¬ 
terbury. Mais il y avait des ecclesiastiques italiens dans cha- 
que pays d’Europe, et des maitres orientaux ailleurs qu’en 
Angleterre ; toutefois, ce fut I’Angleterre qui devint le centre 
des etudes grecques dans I’Europe du Nord et de I’Ouest, sur- 
passant mfime ITrlande, oil les traditions coptes et grecques 
avaient des racines fort anciennes. M^me le grand desastre 
qui frappa I’empire byzantin aux vii® et viii® siecles, I’inva- 
sion arabe, pourrait avoir dirige vers I’Angleterre un certain 
nombre de refugies des provinces envahies si, comme nous 
avons essaye de le demontrer, il existait des relations commer- 
ciales directes entre I’Empire et les lies britanniques. Tout 
en ne negligeant pas les autres facteurs de la renaissance 
anglo-saxonne, il serait seduisant de penser qu’elle put 6tre 
en quelque sorte stimulee par la venue d’Orientaux, tout 
comme le fut la bien plus brillante Renaissance italiennea la 
fin du moyen kge. 

Il n’y a aucune raison de croire que le commerce entre I’An- 


(1) Pour une premiere orientation on consultera les ouvrages sui- 
vants: W. Hunt, History of the English Church (London, 1907); 
M. L. W. Laistner, Thought and Letters in Western Europe (London, 
1931); T. D. Kendrick, Anglo-Saxon Art (London, 1938); I. J. 
Bronsted, Early English Ornament (London et Copenhagen, 1924); 
A. W. Clapham, English Romanesque Architecture (Oxford, 1930), 
I (en disaccord avec Bronsted au sujet du thfeme de la branche de 
vigne); M. R. James, Two Ancient English Scholars (Glasgow, 1931); 
F. Brandileone, Anglo-Saxon Documents of the Eighth and Ninth 
Centuries, dans Wigmore Celebration Essays ; D. Whitelock, Anglo- 
Saxon Wills (Cambridge, 1930), preface; M. Schapiro, The Angel 
with the Ram in Abraham’s Sacrifice, a Parallel in Western and 
Islamic Art, dans Art Islamica, X (1943), 134-47 ; F. Saxl, The 
Ruthwell Cross,depis Journal of the Warburg and Courtaud Institutes, 
VI, 1943, 1 sw. On trouvera quelques remarques intdressantes dans 
S. Casson, Greece and Britain (Glasgow et New York, s. d.); mais 
malheureusement ce livre, 6crit pendant la dernlfere guerre, est con- 
sacr6 b une propagande d’un goftt discutable plutdt qu’^ I’histoire 
positive. 
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gleterre et I’figypte ait et6 entierement aneanti par la con- 
qu^te arabe. Au contraire, il est fort interessant de noter 
qu’au VIII® siecle le mancus, c’est-a-dire la monnaie islami- 
que sans images, devint le standard pour les paiements 
anglo-saxons en or. 11 est vrai que les monnaies arabes eurent 
une circulation abondante partout en Europe et qu’elles exer- 
cerent leur influence sur la numismatique de presque tons les 
pays a cette epoque. Mais I’Angleterre fut le seul territoire 
europeen qui adopta et maintint pendant des siecles le mancus 
comme seule monnaie de compte pour Tor. Et il ne s’agit 
pas M d’une unit6 purement th^orique: le royaume anglo- 
saxon de Mercia nous a legue un des « monstres » numisma- 
tiques les plus celebres, imitation maladroite d’un dinar 
d’or du caliphe al-Mansur (774), portant sur le revers la 
l^gende latine OFFA REX k c6te d’une inscription arabe 
fautive. Offa lui-meme promit de payer k Saint Pierre un 
tribut en mancusi. Pres de deux siecles plus tard, en 955, le 
roi Eadred de Wessex ordonna qu’on frappe en Angleterre 
deux mille mancusi (i). 

Si I’adoption d’une unite monetaire islamique par les Anglo- 
Saxons indique I’existence de rapports commerciaux entre les 
pays musulmans et I’Angleterre, elle ne prouve certainement 
pas que les relations maritimes entre les lies Britanniques et 
les territoires demeures aux mains des Byzantins aient survecu 


(1) Voir surtout les pages solides de Monneret de Villard, XXXII 
78 svv. et I’essai lumineux de Marc Bloch, Le probUme de I’or au 
moyen dye, dans Annales d’Histoire £conomique et Sociale, V (1933), 
12svv. Beaucoup de renseignements bibliographiques dans J. Allan, 
Offa’s Imitation of an Arab Dinar, dansNumismaticChronicle(1914), 
p. 77 svv. Pour ne donner qu’un exemple de la frequence des men¬ 
tions de mancusi dans les chartes anglo-saxonnes, cf. A. J. Robert¬ 
son, Anglo-Saxon Charters (Cambridge, 1939), p. 80, 84, 92, 104, 
106, 112, 122, 148, 254, 269, 332. Remarquons toutefois que les 
sources arabes ne semblent pas faire beaucoup de cas de I’Angleterre, 
pays trop pauvre et 41oign6. Ibn Khurdadhbeh dit notamment: 
« La mer qui s’^tend au deli du pays des Slaves, et sur le bord de 
laquelle est la ville de Toulia (Thule, c’est-i-dire, dans les sources 
arabes et byzantines, Angleterre) n’est frdquentde par aucun navire 
ni bateau, et Ton n’en tire aucun produit » (traduct. de Goeje, p. 67). 
Mais Ibn-Khurdadhbeh est un Irakien, et il n’est pas tres bien req- 
seign^ m^me sur I’Espagne musulmane, 
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k la conqufite arabe de I’Espagne et de I’Afrique. N^anmoins, 
deux routes de terre demeuraient praticables, Tune par I’ltalie 
et I’autre k travers les regions scandinaves. Nous n’avons pas 
besoin d’insister ici sur les liens ^conomiques et politiques 
anglo-scandinaves, car ils sont bien connus. Les rapports 
avec ritalie du viii® au x® siecle ont ete studies, eux aussi, 
mais les historiens anglais tendent ^ ne considerer que les fac- 
teurs religieux de ces rapports, oubliant leurs aspects commer- 
ciaux. Pourtant, il suffirait de rappeler les marques incontes- 
tables de I’influence rdciproque des monnaies anglo-saxonnes 
et italiennes pour 6tablir que des relations commerciales ont 
dft exister entre les deux pays k I’^poque lombarde et fran- 
que 0). Partout ou arrivent les missionnaires ou les p61erins 
les marchands ne tardent pas k suivre. II y a mfeme lieu de 
se demander jusqu’4 quel point on doit distinguer les deux 
categories, puisque le biographe de I’ev^que anglo-saxon Willi¬ 
bald se plait k nous informer qu’en 723 ce preiat acheta k 
Jerusalem du baume, qu’il escamota k la douane de Tyr en 
le cachant dans son bdton de peierin. D’autres peierins an- 
glo-saxons, au temps du roi Offa, se virent accuses par Charle¬ 
magne de profiter de leur habit religieux, qui les exemptait des 
droits de douane, pour se livrer k I’importation frauduleuse. 
Tout cela nous mene soup?onner que le biographe de Saint 
Boniface ne presentait pas reellement tons les aspects de la 
question lorsqu’il peignait en sombres couleurs les difficultes 
rencontrees en 717 par ce digne preiat anglo-saxon pour « se 
d6rober k la malveillante et f^roce insolence » des soldats by- 
zantins qui inspectaient k la frontiere les innocents p61erins 
en transit pour Rome (*), 


(1) Monneret de Villard, XXXIII, 205-212, souligne ces rap¬ 
ports et en donne des preuves, tiroes en partie de la distribution des 
trouvailles de monnaies anglaises en Italie. II est peut-ltre superflu 
d’ajouter que les rapports politiques anglo-italiens 6taient assez 
suivis. Pertarith, roi lombard d6tr6n6 par Grimoald (662), se r6fu- 
gia en Angleterre. Plus tard, il recouvra la couronne. A son tour la 
femme du roi Beorthric de Wessex (786-802) finit ses jours dans la 
capitale lombarde, cf. C. Oman, England before the Norman Conquest 
(septifeme ed., Londres, 1929), p. 339. Il serait facile de multiplier 
les exemples. 

(2) Vita Willibaldi, M.G.R., SS., XV, 91 (= p. 40-41 6d, Tobler); 
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D’ailleurs les pelerins n’etaient pas seals a tenter de faire 
passer des marchandises en contrebande, et il n’y avait pas 
que les gardes byzantins pour harasser les Anglo-Saxons au 
passage. Nous savons que des marchands anglais franchis- 
saient les Alpes, « cum eorum negociis et mercadantiis », en 
nombre assez elev6 pour constituer un veritable probleme pour 
les douaniers du royaume lombard, qui etaient forces d’en 
venir aux mains avec eux afin de les contraindre k ouvrir 
leurs malles et a payer les droits coutumiers. Un jour on de- 
cida meme, pour en finir, que les Anglo-Saxons payeraient 
une somme forfaitaire au lieu de la taxe habituelle de dix 
pour cent. Le modus vivendi qui fut adopte nous est decrit 
en detail par un passage des Honorantie Civitatis Papie, me¬ 
morandum des revenus de la couronne dans la capitale ita- 
lienne, Pavie, tels qu’ils etaient constitues dans la premiere 
moitie du x® siecle. L’importance des Anglo-Saxons dans la 
vie commerciale italienne de Tepoque ressort du fait qu’aupres 
des Venitiens et des marchands des autres villes italo-byzan- 
tines ils sont le seul groupe etranger au royaume d’ltalie spe- 
cifiquement mentionne dans ce texte capital 0). II est done 


M.G.H. Epist. Aevi Karolini, II, 145; Willibald, Vita Bonifacii, 
5 (p. 20 6d. Levison, M. G. H. in usum scholarum). Les recrimina¬ 
tions du biographe de Saint Boniface rappellent le tableau partial 
que Liutprand de Cremone tracera, deux slides plus tard, des doua¬ 
niers de Constantinople qui Tempecherent d’exporter des tissus en 
contrebande. Cf. G. P. Bognetti, Note per la storia del Passaporto 
e del Salvacondotto, (Pavia, 1933), p. 120 svv., Tait, p. 10 ; Stenton, 
p. 218-19 ; R. S. Lopez, Silk Industry in the Byzantine Empire, 
dans Speculum, XX (1945), 22-23, 28, 41; Moh. and, Chari,, p. 35-37. 
En 1027 le roi Canut ne fit aucune distinction entre peierins et mar¬ 
chands se rendant k Rome lorsqu’il obtint de Tempereur Conrad II 
et du roi Rodolphe III d’Arles une exemption pour «tam mercatores 
quam alii orandi gratia viatores»: Mansi, Collectio Conciliorum, 
XIX, 499 ; cfr. A. Solmi, UAmministrazione finanziaria del Regno 
Italico nelV alto medio euo (Pavia, 1932), p. 14 svv. et sources cities. 
Sur les pderinages anglais k Rome voir aussi J. Jung, Das Itinerar 
des Erzbischofs Sigeric von Canterbury und die Strasse von Rom fiber 
Siena nach Luca, dans Mitteilungen des I ns ti tuts fur Oesterreichische 
Geschichtsforschung,'K'SN {1^0A), 1-^0, et F. P. Magoun, The Rome 
of Two Northern Pilgrims, dans Harvard Theological Review, XXXIII, 
267-289 et sources cities. 

(1) Honorantie Civitatis Papie, 3-6, public par Solmi, p. 20 sw. 
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certain que les marchands anglo-saxons et les marchands by- 
zantins se rencontraient couramment en Italic. C’est peut-6tre 
S ces rencontres que pensait I’abbe Aelfric d’Eynsham lorsqu’il 
decrivait, un peu plus tard (au debut du xi® siecle), les mar¬ 
chands anglo-saxons qui s’en allaient outremer pour se pro¬ 
curer des broderies, de la sole, et d’autres marchandises d’ori- 
gine orientale, « utiles au Roi, it I’ealdorman, au riche, et au 
peuple entier »(^). 

Cependant, des rapports anglo-byzantins entretenus par 
r Italic ou par les pays scandinaves ne pourraient 6tre consi- 
d6res comme des relations directes. En effet, tout porte it 
croire que, pendant quelques temps, ces relations ont cesse 
presque totalement, pour ne reprendre qu’au debut du x® 
siecle, au moment ou le vieil empire connaissait un brillant 
retour de puissance et de prosperite. On dirait qu’il y a 
un renouvellement d’influences byzantines dans I’art anglo- 
saxon des x® et xi® siecles, apres un apparent declin vers 
la fin du viii®. II est vrai que les competences d’histoire de 
I’art attribuent cet orientalisme anglo-saxon a une influence 
retardee de la renaissance carolingienne. Plusieurs specia¬ 
lists d’histoire de I’art anglo-saxon, par exemple, ont vu dans 
I’ecole de Reims, qui fut elle-meme fortement influencee par 
des techniques orientates, I’ancStre le plus rapproche de la 


et par A. A. Hofmeister, MHG., SS., XXX, part 2 ; voir I’excellent 
commentaire de Solmi, p. 11 svv. et les fines observations deBognet- 
ti, p. 34. Le document a d’ailleurs fait I’objet de nombreuses discus¬ 
sions par d’autres savants italiens et non italiens, mais il semble 
qu’aucun historien anglais ne I’ait remarqu^. Ni Tait ni Stenton ni 
Levison dans leurs r^cents ouvrages sur I’Angleterre pr6-normande 
ne mentionnent les Honorantie. 

(1) « Purpuram et sericum, pretiosas gemmas et aurum, varias 
vestes et pigmenta, vinum et oleum, ebur et aurichalcum... vitrum 
et his similia.» Pour des expressions semblables dans les sources 
irlandaises du haut moyen §ge voir la th^se (manuscrite) de Joyce 
E. Eierman, Pre-Conquest Commercial Activity in Ireland as a Mo¬ 
tive behind the English Invasion (University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Wis.). On pourrait se demander si la presence de prostitutes an- 
glaises dans presque toutes les villes lombardes et franques, dtplo- 
rte au huititme sitcle dtj^ par Saint Boniface, pent Stre tgalement 
rangte sous le titre de commerce. Voir Bonifacii Epistolae, M.H.G., 
Ep. Selectae, I, n. 78, n. 169. 
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c61ebre 6cole de Winchester. II est k remarquer, toutefois, 
que les manuscrits de Reims appartiennent au ix® siecle, 
alors que I’ecole de Winchester fleurit en plein x® siecle. II 
resterait done k expliquer pourquoi ces influences carolin- 
giennes mirent un siecle k se faire sentir. Citons encore les 
mots de deux sp6cialistes, MM. Borenius et Tristram, au sujet 
de Tun des chefs-d’oeuvre de I’ecole de Winchester, le ma- 
nuscrit d’Ethelwold: «Bien qu’il ne saurait Mre question de 
dependance servile vis-^-vis des modeles byzantins, il est tres 
clair que I’auteur connaissait des artistes byzantins »> Q). 

Toujours dans le champ des influences artistiques possi¬ 
bles, mentionnons les broderies d’or connues au bas Moyen Sge 
sous le nom d’« opus Anglicum ». Pendant le haut Moyen age, 
leur technique n’avait et6 en usage que dans les territoires 
byzantin et islamique. Dans I’empire d’Orient, les robes de 
soie brodees d’or, ainsi que les bijoux dont nous avons parl6 
plus haut, ne pouvaient Stre confectionnees que par les ou- 
vriers de I’empereur et dans un des palais imperiaux. Seul 
I’empereur pouvait faire present de robes de ce genre k des 
etrangers, en signe de distinction sp^ciale; e’est sans doute 
ainsi que Charles le Chauve put recevoir des broderies d’or 
qui sont reproduites dans une miniature du Codex Aureus 
et il est probable que les broderies trouv6es dans des tombeaux 
du Kent du vi® ou du vii® siecle sont 6galement d’origine by- 
zantine. Dans le territoire islamique regnaient les m§mes 
reglements restrictifs que dans I’empire d’Orient (*). Et pour- 


(1) English Mediaeval Painting (Florence et Paris, 1927), p. 2 
et 4; cf. aussi E. Millar, English Illuminated Manuscripts from 
the Tenth to the Thirteenth Century (Paris et Bruxelles, 1926), p. 4 
sw., et sources cities; Casson, p. 58 svv. 

(2) Cod. Theodos., XIII, 4, 2 ; Basil., LIV, 6, p. 125 suppl. Fer- 
rini et Mercati; Theophanes, p. 726 4d. Bonn. (469 6d. de Boor); 
Pseudo-Kodinos, De Aedificiis, p. 79 et 118 6d. Bonn. (II, 145 et 
269 6d. Preger). Cf. E. Saglio, Chrgsographia, dans Daremberg et 
Saglio Diet. d’Antiquitis ; De Ruggiero, Barbaricarii, dans Dizio- 
nario Epigrafico ; O. Seeck, Barbaricarii, dans Paulg-Wissowa Rea- 
lenzykl. ; A. Grohmann, Tiraz, dans Encgclop. de I’Islam ; Ebersolt, 
p. 4 sw.; Lopez, Moh. et Chari., p. 18 sv., 23, 26 et Silk Industry, 
p. 3 sw, et sources cit6es. Les brodeurs de I’empereur {barbarikarioi 
ou chrysoklavarioi) partageaient avec les drapiers et les orffevresd’etat 
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tant, vers la fin du x® siecle, on commen^a a produire!’« opus 
Anglicum » — en Angleterre, naturellement — et de la, la 
technique se r^pandit sur le continent germanique et latin (i). 

Par quel moyen les Anglo-Saxons parvinrent-ils a maitri- 
ser cette technique, jusqu’alors jalousement gardee par les 
manufactures d’etat byzantines et musulmanes? Remarquons 
qu’au debut du x® siecle le roi Aethelstan de Wessex (924- 
939) fit don au monastere de St. Cuthbert de plusieurs bi¬ 
joux, de pieces d’orfevrerie, et d’autres objets, parmi lesquels 
se trouvait« un pallium royal brode d’or ». On a soutenu que 
ce manteau doit avoir fait partie originairement d’une col¬ 
lection d’objets orientaux envoyes au roi par Hugues, due de 
France, et on I’a identifie avec un tissu musulman qui est 
actuellement dans le tresor de la cathedrale de Durham. Un 
historien a m^me emis I’hypothese que le tissu n’est rien moins 
qu’un echantillon des cadeaux de Harun al-RashId a Char¬ 
lemagne (2). Mais les dons d’Aethelstan a St-Cuthbert com- 
prenaient aussi une coupe byzantine, «pateram... Graeco 
opere fabrefactam ». II serait done plus simple de supposer 
que le manteau egalement 6tait byzantin et n’avait des lors 
rien 4 voir avec le tissu de Durham. Ce manteau, et sans doute 
d’autres broderies import6es de I’empire d’Orient, peuvent 
avoir fourni 4 I’Angleterre le modele de !’« opus Anglicum »(®). 

Encore une fois, comme pour le plat de Sutton Hoo trois 
siecles plus tot, il nous importe de savoir si les Anglo-Saxons 
obtinrent les broderies et la patere directement dans I’empire 
byzantin ou s’ils les acheterent 4 des intermediaires, qui 
pouvaient etre italo-byzantins ou scandinaves. Cette fois. 


(voir ci-dessus, p. 144, note 1) une place d’honneur dans les proces¬ 
sions de la cour byzantine. 

(1) E. Sabbe, L’importation des tissus orientaux en Europe Occi- 
dentale au haut moyen age, dans Revue Beige de Philologie et d’His- 
toire, XIV (1935), 834 sv., montre clairement qu’on ne peut pas 
faire remonter V « opus Anglicum » au huitieme sifecle, comme le vou- 
draient Dopsch et Wilckens. 

(2) F. W. Buckler, Harunu’l Rashid and Charles the Great (Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass., 1931), p. 42 et 53 svv., et sources cities. 

(3) B. Thorpe, Diplomatarium Anglicum Aevi Saxonici (London, 
1865), p. 178-79. Sur Texportation d’objets d’art byzantms au di- 
?ci6me sifecle siecle voir surtout Ebersolt, p. 62-82. 
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nous n’avons pas pour nous aider une Vie de saint byzantin, 
mais nous pouvons interroger avec quelque profit les chartes 
anglaises. Nous avons vu que pendant plusieurs siecles la 
seule monnaie d’or mentionnee dans les documents anglais 
est le mancus. II garda la premiere place aussi longtemps que 
dura le royaume anglo-saxon, mais au x® siecle il n’etait plus 
seul : une charte cite des « byzancteis nummi» et une autre 
parle de cinquante « nomismata auri cocti ». C’est ainsi que 
nous voyons reparaitre en Angleterre la monnaie d’or byzan- 
tine, et ceci ^ une epoque ou cette monnaie etait beaucoup 
plus rare a I’etranger que les monnaies islamiques, autant 
a cause de I’embargo sur I’exportation de I’or qu’a cause de 
la balance des payements entre I’Europe catholique et I’Em- 
pire byzantin, laquelle etait entierement favorable a ce der¬ 
nier (1). 

L’apparition de la monnaie byzantine en Angleterre nous 
mene a examiner avec une attention toute speciale les refor¬ 
mes monetaires du roi Aethelstan et de ses successeurs im- 
m6diats. Avant ce roi, les souverains anglo-saxons, tout 
comme les Merovingiens, ne semblent pas avoir eu une idee 
tres Claire du monopole royal de la monnaie. En Angleterre, 
comme en France, des monnayeurs prives et de grands ec- 
clesiastiques continuerent longtemps 4 frapper la plupart des 
monnaies a leur nom, sans aucune intervention visible de 
I’etat. II est vrai que, depuis la fin du viii® siecle, I’usage 
de monnaies portant le nom et quelquefois le portrait du roi 
se generalisa lentement dans les royaumes anglo-saxons, pro- 
bablement sous I’influence de tendances paralleles qui s’affir- 
maient de 1’autre c6te de la Manche ; mais le monnayage prive 
continua en Angleterre (alors qu’il avait deja disparu en 
France) et les codes ne comporterent aucune loi introduisant 


(1) Cf. Monneret de Villard, XXXII, 102; H. Munro Chad¬ 
wick, Studies on Anglo-Saxon Institutions (Cambridge, 1905), p. 4 svv. 
Sur la relative raretd des pidces byzantines I’dtranger avant le 
onzieme sidcle voir Bloch, p. 14 svv. II faut remarquer toutefois 
que Bdde, au septidme sidcle, compare une princesse ddvote du Kent 
k I’aureum nomisma byzantin; cf. A. Dopsch, Wirtschaftliche und 
Soziale Grundlagen der Europdischen Kulturentwicklung (yfien, 1918, 
1924), II, 487, 
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le controle souverain des monnaies. La premiere loi dans ce 
sens fut promulguee an x® siecle par Aethelstan, qui ordonna 
que la frappe ne soit effectuee que dans les « ports », centres 
administratifs et commerciaux sous le controle d’un « port- 
gerefan ». Les contrefacteurs devaient etre punis par I’ampu- 
tation d’une main C). 

Ces lois, qui changerent si radicalement Torganisation de la 
frappe en Angleterre, furent-elles le resultat soudain d’une 
evolution legale indigene ou le produit d’une influence etran- 
gere? La peine prevue pour les contrefacteurs semble etran- 
gere k I’Angleterre. L’amputation d’une main est un chati- 
ment qui n’avait ete prevu que dans deux lois anglo-saxonnes 
plus anciennes — dans les deux cas, pour des delits de vol par- 
ticulierement graves — et dans I’un des deux cas, d’ailleurs, 
cette peine n’etait que facultative. Ajoutons qu’Aethelstan, 
au moment ou il etablissait cette peine pour les faux monnay- 
eurs, s’effor^a d’expliquer la raison de sa decision. La main 
qu’on coupe, dit-il, est I’instrument qui a commis le crime 


(1) Aethelst,, II, 14. Sur les monnaies anglo-saxonnes le livre le 
plus recent est G. G. Brooke, English Coins (London, 1932 ; voir 
particuli^rement p. 65 svv.); il contient de nombreux renseignements 
bibliographiques. Sur les « ports » il faut mentionner les theses dia- 
m^tralement oppos^es de Tait, p. 5 svv. et de G. Stephenson, Bo¬ 
rough and Town, a Study of Urban Origins in England (Gambridge, 
Mass., 1933), p. 65-72. Nous n’avons ni la competence ni Tambition 
de prendre parti dans cette controverse; nous sommes frapp^s, tou- 
tefois, par certaines ressemblances entre la reglementation byzantine 
du commerce dans les stations fronti^res, les entrepdts locaux et les 
marches centraux (reglementation que nous avons decrite dans Silk 
Industry, p. 27 svv., et qui fut imitee un peu partout en Europe et 
dans les pays islamiques) et les tentatives anglo-saxonnes de con- 
centrer commerce et monnayage dans les « ports ». 

(2) Aethelst,,\ : « Slea mon of tha bond, the he thaet fdl mid 
worhte ». Il n’est peut-etre pas superflu de remarquer que presque 
tous les crimes punis par les lois anglosaxonnes etaient egalement 
« worked », c’est-^-dire, operes par les mains, mais que la correlation 
entre Tinstrument du crime et la punition ne fut etablie que dans 
le cas des faux monnayeurs. Dans les lois anglo-saxonnes plus an¬ 
ciennes, on ne trouve la peine de Tamputation d'une main que dans 
Ine, 18 et 37 et Alfred, 6. D'autre part, les lois anglaises sur le 
monnayage, peu apres Aethelstan, se poussferent jusqu'^ ordonner 
que la main coup6e du faux monnayeur soit clou^e k la porte de 
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En dehors de I’Angleterre, I’amputation des contrefacteurs 
semble avoir appliqu6e pour la premiere fois dans I’empire 
byzantin, oil la conception romaine de la monnaie, monopole 
souverain par excellence, ne fut jamais abandonnee. L’empe- 
reur Heraclius, qui parait avoir introduit cette peine, ordonna 
que la frappe ne soit effectuee que dans les capitales des pro¬ 
vinces sous le contrdle d’un archon. Cette loi, promulguee 
au commencement du vii® siecle, fut reproduite dans le code 
le plus important de la fin du neuvieme, les Basiliques, de 
meme que dans d’autres textes 16gaux de I’empire byzantin. 
Auparavant d6jii, cette mSme loi avait 6t6 adoptee partout 
oil I’influence byzantine 6tait forte. Les Lombards, les Visi¬ 
goths et les Arabes reprirent presque imm6diatement la loi 
d’Heraclius; le 16gislateur visigoth 6prouva le m^me besoin 
qu’Aethelstan de justifier une peine qui n’6tait pas coutu- 
miere dans son etat. En 'France, une loi du m^me genre fut 
6galement pass6e, mais au ix® siecle seulement, quand I’in- 
fluence byzantine s’affirma sous les successeurs de Charle¬ 
magne C). 

L’Angleterre attendit un siecle de plus; quand Aethelstan 
adopta la peine de I’amputation, il ne pouvait I’avoir re?ue 
de France, car 4 cette 6poque le monopole royal des monnaies 
s’^tait d6j4 effondr^ dans les troubles qui marqu^rent la chute 
des Carohngiens. S’il y eut inspiration 6trangere, elle dut 
venir de plus loin; serait-elle venue de I’empire byzantin? 
On le dirait, si Ton compare les stapes successives de la legis¬ 
lation monetaire anglo-saxonne avec I’organisation du mono¬ 
pole des monnaies il Constantinople. Au temps d’Aethelstan, 
une partie considerable des pieces anglo-saxonnes ne portait 
pas encore I’effigie du roi, alors que dans I’empire byzantin, 
toute piece portait obligatoirement celle de I’empereur. Mais 

I’hdtel des monnaies .— avertissement au public et, sans doute, spec¬ 
tacle agreable aux yeux du souverain offense. 

(1) On trouvera une liste complete des sources, tant byzantines 
que barbares et arabes au sujet de I’amputation des faux monnayeurs 
dans R. S. Lopez, Byzantine Law in the Seventh Century and its 
Reception by the Germans and the Arabs, dans Byzantion, XVI (1942- 
43), 445-461. La peine elle-mSme remontait au droit coutumier du 
bas empire remain. La Lex Visigothorum, VII, 5, 1, dit: « manum 
perdat, per quam tantum crimen admisit». 
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un peu plus tard, sous Eadgar, I’effigie « gagna la partie» 
mSme en Angleterre. Eadgar lui-m6me, Aethelred II et 
Canut sp6cifierent dans une s6rie de lois d6taillees sur la cir¬ 
culation mon6taire que la monnaie du roi serait d^sormais 
seule 16gale dans le royaume; c’6tait 14 une conception rigi- 
dement r6galienne, telle qu’on la trouve en droit romain et 
byzantin beaucoup plus que dans les lois et la pratique des 
6tats latino germaniques du continent C).— Autre similitude : 
dans les Basiliques, I’amputation 6tait la peine de base pour 
les crimes monetaires, mais il y avait des circonstances ou 
Ton n’infligeait qu’une amende, et d’autre part Ton punissait 
de la peine capitale les monnayeurs d’4tat qui frapperaient 
en dehors des hdtels des monnaies imp6riaux. Ces principes 
sont paralleles 4 ceux qui furent adopt4s par Aethelred II: 
amputation comme peine de base, mais amende pour certains 
crimes mon6taires et la mort pour les monnayeurs d’4tat qui 
frapperaient dans les bois (*). 

On pourrait faire remarquer que puisque I’organisation 
d’un monopole d’4tat doit forc4ment se heurter aux mSmes 
obstacles dans n’importe quel pays, il ne serait pas extraor¬ 
dinaire que les rois anglo-saxons aient employ^ les mfimes 
principes et les mfimes peines que les empereurs byzantins, 
sans avoir jamais pour cela pris connaissance des Basiliques. 
Mais il y a une autre coincidence qu’il semble impossible 

(1) Que I’on compare les lois d’Eadgar, III, 18 ; Aethelred, IV,6 et 
VI, 32 ; Cnut, II, 8 avec les lois byzantines, presque contemporaines, 
des Basil., LIV, 18 ; Novella Leonis VI, LII; Livre du Prifet, IV, 3. 
Autant le Livre du Prdfet que les lois anglaises joignaient les mesures 
prises en defense de la monnaie d’6tat 4 celles qui imposaient I’usage 
des poids et mesures corrects et uniformes. Sur I’importance et la 
fortune de I’effigie du souverain voir Brooke, p. 66 ; Lopez, Moh. 
and Chari., p. 17 et 22 svv. 

(2) Aethelred, III, 8 et 16 ; IV, 5, 7 et 9 ; cf. Basil., LX, 45, 7 ; 
LX, 41, 8; 45, 7; 60, 1. Autant dans les lois anglo-saxonnes que 
dans la legislation byzantine, ceux qui aidaient les faux monnayeurs 
etaient passibles des mSmes punitions qu’eux, et les chefs des ate¬ 
liers etaient responsables pour leurs subordonnes : Aethelred, IV, 5, 
7 et 9 ; Cnut, II, 8 ; cf. Basil., LIV, 16, 16 et LX, 60, 1. Soulignons 
aussi que la distribution des hotels des monnaies dans les« ports » du 
royaume anglo-saxon fait pendant 4 leur distribution par chefs-lieux 
de « eparchiai» ou provinces dans I’empire byzantin et par « comita- 
tus » dans les royaiunes lombard et franc. 
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d’attribuer au hasard, d’autant plus qu’elle concerne 6gale- 
ment les prerogatives souveraines et que, M aussi, les paral- 
leles commencent avec Aethelstan, ce meme souverain qui 
introduisit le monopole monetaire et qui fit cadeau 4 St. 
Cuthbert de broderies imperiales byzantines C). II s’agit 
de ce que les historiens anglais appellent le « style imperial 
des rois de Wessex ». 

Ce qui est nouveau sous Aethelstan n’est pas I’adoption 
d’un titre plus pretentieux que celui de « cyning » ou « rex » 
mais le fait que la chancellerie anglo-saxonne ait pour la 
premiere fois emprunte le titre du souverain byzantin. Au- 
paravant d4j4, plusieurs roitelets anglo-saxons, ne se conten- 
tant ni du titre royal ni de celui, plus elev4 mais encore indi¬ 
gene, de « bretwalda », avaient adopts celui d’« imperator ». 
Deux ans avant le couronnement imperial de Charlemagne, 
le roi Coenwulf de Mercie s’appelait d6j4 « rector et impera¬ 
tor Merciorum » (^). D’autres titres latins du m4me genre, 
empruntds 4 I’empire remain, furent encore employes de temps 
4 autre par des rois de Wessex. Mais ceci n’est pas un ph4no- 
mene isol4 en Europe Occidentale: 4 c6t4 des Francs et des 
Allemands, qui s’attribuaient la couronne de I’empire d’Oc- 
cident « restaur^ », il y eut des rois et m4me des comtes de 


(1) Selon Millar, p. 2 svv., les miniatures anglo-saxonnes les plus 
anciennes aprfes I’invasion danoise remontent 6galement 4 Aethel¬ 
stan ; bien qu’elles soient plus maladroites que les ceuvres de l’6cole 
de Winchester (qui ne semble pas avoir d6ploy6 d’activit6 avant 
Eadgar), leur apparition soudaine pourrait @tre consid6r6e comme 
un t^moignage de quelque influence 6trang4re. Enfin il faut remar- 
quer que « depuis Offa jusqu’4 Cnut il n’y eut pas d’autre roi qui 
joua un rdle aussi pr66minent (qu'Aethelstan) ou aussi continu dans 
la politique internationale europ6enne» (Stenton, p. 339). Notam- 
ment, l’exp6dition navale d’Aethelstan vers le continent europ6en 
en 939, organisde pour venir en aide 4 Louis d’Outremer contre 
Othon le Grand, est I’entreprise anglaise la plus ancienne de cette 
nature depuis la victoire navale contre les Varni, mentionn^e par 
Procope. Dans ces circonstances, un renouvellement des relations 
anglo-byzantines ne serait pas ^tonnant. 

(2) W. DE Gray Birch, Cartularium Saxonicum (London, 1885), 
I, n. 289 (= H. PiERQuiN, Recueil giniral des chartes anglo-saxonnes, 
Paris, 1912, I, n. 92). CL aussi Pierquin, I, n. 93 (an 801): «Ego 
Coenuulfus gratia dei rex Merciorum anno V imperii nostri... ». Sur 
la signification probable de Bretwalda voir Stenton, p. 34-35 et 202. 
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Castille et de L6on qui s’intitulerent empereurs. Ce qui est 
exceptionnel, c’est que les rois de Wessex k partir d’Aethelstan, 
tout en employant des titres latins et germaniques, montre- 
rent une predilection accusee pour I’appellation de« basileus ». 
Jusqu’alors, le seul parallele en Europe avait ete celui, bien 
fameux, de Symeon de Bulgarie; mais la Bulgarie etait la 
voisine la plus rapprochee du vrai Basileus, et Symeon nour- 
rissait I’ambition de regner k Constantinople. Faut-il rappe- 
ler que les souverains carolingiens et saxons, au contraire, 
afficherent parfois du mepris pour le titre de « basileus » qui, 
disaient-ils, n’equivalait qu’a celui de roi et par consequent 
6tait inferieur k celui d’« imperator » 0)? 

II semble que le premier roi anglais qui s’appela « totius 
Brittaniae basileus » et « basileus Anglorum » fut Aethelstan. 
Ces titres apparaissent dans deux chartes de 931, quatre ans 
apres que I’empereur de Constantinople se soit decide a re- 
connaitre en Pierre, fils de Symeon, le « basileus de Bulga¬ 
rie (2). » Bien qu’en Wessex le nom de « basileus » soit accom- 

(1) Cf. Gasquet, p. 267 svv., 301 svv., 311 sv.; E. Mayer, Histo- 
rid de las instituciones sociales y politicas de Espana y Portugal (Ma¬ 
drid, 1925), I, 21 svv.; G. Ostrogorsky, Die Kronung Symeons von 
Bulgarien durch den Patriarchen Nikolaos Mystikos, dans Izvestija, 
Bulgarski Arkheologicheski InstituU IX (1935), 278 svv., E. E. Sten¬ 
gel, Kaisertitel und Suverdnitdtsidee, dans Deutsches Archiu fiir Ge- 
schichte des Mittelalters, III (1939), 1-56; Lopez, Moh, and Chari., 
p. 33-34, et sources cities. 

(2) DE Gray Birch, II, n. 700; Pierquin, II, n. 60; voir aussi 
PiERQUiN, II, n. 66 ; III, n. 91, 92, 93, 96 et cf. W. de Gray Birch, 
Index of the Styles and Titles of English Sovereigns, dans Report of 
the First Annual Meeting of the Index Society (London, 1879), p. 67 
svv. ; Freeman, I, 559 ; Stengel, p. 5 svv. II est vrai que A. S. 
Napier et W.H. Stevenson, The Crawford Collection of Early 
Charters and Documents (Oxford, 1895), p. Ill, ont soulign6 que le 
titre de «basileus» ne se trouve dans aucune des chartes d'Aethel- 
stan dont nous poss6dons Toriginal, et ont conclu que des copistes 
d'une dpoque plus r^cente peuvent avoir interpol6 un titre qui fut 
effectivement employ^ par la chancellerie des successeurs d'Aethel- 
stan. A leur avis, le titre « semble avoir 6t6 introduit par Edmond », 
fr^re et successeur d'Aethelstan. (Aucun argument n'est cit6 pour ap- 
puyer cette hypoth^se). Mais si Ton admet que le successeur d"Ae¬ 
thelstan d6j^ employ ait le titre de basileus, on ne voit pas pourquoi 
le m^me titre devrait toe rejet^ comme une interpolation quand il 
s’agit dAethelstan lui-meme. II ne serait que naturel que ce roi, 

Byzantion. XVIII.— 11. 
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pagne toujours des appellations plus anciennes et moins pr4- 
tentieuses de « cyning » et « rex », il apparait de plus en plus 
fr^quemment dans les chartes de la fin du x« et du commen¬ 
cement du XI® siecle. Eadgar, sous le regne duquel les mon- 
naies sans effigie disparurent, se fait appeler «basileus » 
dans presque toutes ses chartes. A la mSme epoque, d’autres 
titres grecs apparaissent de plus en plus souvent dans les 
documents royaux de Wessex: « primicerius », « archon », 
« agonista ». Les deux derniers, selon Constantin Porphyro- 
g^nete, 6taient au nombre des titres adoptds par la chancel- 
lerie byzantine en s’adressant ft des monarques strangers P). 
Enfin, le roi Canut, qui dans plusieurs chartes s’fttait dftjft 
fait appeler « basileus », employa en 1018 la formule « impe- 
rator Knuto a Christo », qui a toute Tapparence d’fttre une 
traduction du titre standard byzantin«basileus ek Theou » (2). 

Tels sont les indices qui nous font croire ft I’existence de 
rapports entre I’Angleterre et Byzance bien avant Hastings : 
relations ft caractere surtout commercial au vii® siftcle, in¬ 
fluences administratives et politiques au x®. Entre ces deux 
zones ft peine ftclairftes, deux cents ans presque entierement 
dans I’ombre. En somme, trop peu de donnees pour rftsoudre 
le probleme, mais assez pour le poser. 

Yale University. Robert Sabatino Lopez. 

ayant 6t4 le premier ft I’adopter, en ait fait un usage sporadique, 
alors que son premier successeur I’aurait employ^ plus constamment. 
Stenton, p. 348, semble ne faire aucune distinction substantielle 
entre le style d’Aethelstan et celui des rois qui lui succ^dftrent. 

(1) Const.PoRPHYR., De Cerim., 11, p.679 6d. Bonn. Memel’^tran- 
ge titre de « curagulus» dans les chartes royales anglaises pourrait 
avoir 6td influence par les titres grecs de « kyrios » et« kouropalates » 
que Ton retrouve dgalement dans le manuel de Constantin. L’expli- 
cit de quelques-unes des chartes oil les rois anglo-saxons s’appellent 
basileis comprend d’autres formules grecques (voir, par exemple, 
Thorpe, p. 193-194, 209-210, etc.) qui peuvent avoir 6t6 suggdr6es 
par la version grecque de la Bible, mais qui se retrouvent dans la 
diplomatique byzantine : « in onomate alme et individue Trinitatis », 
« agie crucis taumate », « syngraphae », etc. 

(2) J. M. Kemble, Codex Diplomaticus Aevi Saxonici (London, 
1839), IV, n. 727 (= Pierquin, VI, n. 1). Cf. Const. Porphyr., II, 
p. 686 dd. Bonn., et les inscriptions d’Omortag, « ek Theou archon » 
ou Khan des Bulgares, en « Aboba-Pliska », dans Izvestija, Russki 
Arkheologicheski Institut v Konsianiinopole, X (1904). 
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MELANGES 


A PROPOS D’UNE VIRGULE 

LE FAGTEUR EGONOMIQUE 
DANS LA POLITIQUE AFRIGAINE DES PAPES 


Dans son excellent article sur Gregoire VII et I’Afrique du Nord, M. Chris¬ 
tian Courtois se demande qui pouvaient etre cet Alberic et ce Cencius dont 
les sentiments d’amitie et d’affection envers le prince hammadide al-Nasir 
sont soulignes dans une lettre de Gregoire VII, destinee 4 consolider les 
bons rapports entre la Papaute et le souverain africain Comme il ne con- 
sidere pas possible d’identifier ces deux « hommes si chaleureusement recom^ 
mandes par le pape », il conclut que Gregoire dut choisir des personnes pri- 
vees, afin de pouvoir les desavouer au cas oii leur mission politique echoue- 
rait. S’effopQant de demeler quels etaient les « services » que ces personnages 
remains pouvaient bien rendre, « dans le domaine » du Pape, au prince de 
Bougie, M. Courtois suppose que « domaine » et « services » ne sont pas des 
termes d’ordre materiel, mais planent dans une atmosphere essentiellement 
religieuse et spirituelle 2 . Neanmois, on sent que Pauteur eprouve des re¬ 
grets k laisser dans la ptoombre cet aspect particulier d’une question sur 
laquelle son article jette par ailleurs tant de lumiere. 

Il nous semble possible d’eliminer ce point obscur, si Ton reconnait dans 
Alberic un membre de la cel^bre famille Pierleoni — famille richissime de 
changeurs et preteurs d’argent, recemment passes du judaisme k la religion 
catbolique et devenus les champions ardents du parti de la rMorme*. Un 

1 . Revue historique, GXCV (1945), p. 97-122 et 193-226. M. Courtois donne une traduction 
frajiQaise de la lettre en question, p. 99-101. Voici le texte latin du passage se r6f6rant St 
Alb6ric et Cencius :« Plures nobilium Romanorum per nos cognoscentes bonitatem et virtutes 
tuas omnino admirantur et predicant. Inter quos duo familiares nostri Albericus et Cincius 
et ab ipsa pene adolescentia in Romano palatio nobiscum nutriti multum desiderantes in 
amicitiam et amorem tiium devenire et de his, quae in partibus nostris placuerint tibi, liben- 
ter servire mittunt ad te homines suos, ut per eos intelligas, quantum te prudentem et nobi- 
lem habeant et quantum tibi servire velint et valeant. Quos magnificentiae tuae common- 
dantes rogamus, ut earn caritatem, quam tibi tuisque omnibus semper impendere desidera- 
mus, eis pro amore nostro et recompensatione fidelitatis predictorum virorum impendere 
studeas » (M. G. H., Epistulae Selectae, II, 1, p. 288). 

2. Courtois, p. 105-106. 

3. La plupart des ouvrages ayant trait aux Pierleoni sont cit6s par D. A. Zema, The House 
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nouveau chretien etait plus indique que n’importe quel autre repr^sentant 
pour assurer le prince musulman de la cordialite du pontife envers des per- 
sonnes de foi differente, et peut-etre aussi pour lui mettre sous les yeux 
Texemple retentissant d’une conversion. Selon une tradition acceptee par 
quelques historians modernes, mais rejetee par d’autres, les Pierleoni etaient 
allies par le sang a Gregoire VI et Gregoire VII. Quoi qu’il en soit, il est 
certain qu’ils compterent au nombre des allies politiques les plus fidMes et 
les plus precieux d’Hildebrand, k qui ils fournirent de I’argent a des moments 
critiques de la querelle des investitures. Leur appui, d’ailleurs, ne se borna 
pas a une aide financiere; ils se mirent courageusement a la tete de la fac¬ 
tion romaine, qui plus d’une fois soutint par les armes les papes reforma- 
teurs centre les forces de la faction imperiale. Plus tard, I’un d’eux devait 
couronner un siecle de luttes et d’efforts en montant sur la chaire pontifi- 
cale, sous le nom d’Anaclet II (1130-1138), et le frere dece dernier, Jourdain, 
devait etre le premier chef de la Republique romaine restauree en 1144. 

En designant, en 1076, un Alberic Pierleoni comme intermediaire avec 
al-Na^ir, Gregoire VII aurait donne un example signale de « ce savant op- 
portunisme qui pourrait bien etre quelquefois le supreme secret des doc¬ 
trinaires )), pour nous servir de I’heureuse expression de M. Courtois. D’une 
part, le Pape aurait recompense et renforce ses fideles allies en leur assu- 
rant une place de choix dans I’entrepdt de Bougie qui venait d’etre « fonde » 
et qui promettait de devenir, comme il devint en effet, un des principaux 
centres de commerce entre I’Europe et I’Afrique^. D’une part, ce que Gre- 


of Tuscany and of Pierleone in the Crisis of Rome in the Eleventh Century, Traditio^ II (1944), 
p. 169, note 50. Ajouter A. Schaube, Handelsgeschichte der Romanischen Volker des Mittel- 
meersgebiets bis zum Ende der Kreuzzuge (Miinchen, 1906), p. 44 (traduction italienne, To¬ 
rino, 1915, p. 57); P. F. Palumbo, Lo scisma del MCXXX (Roma, 1942), p. 101 et suiv.; 
G. B. PicoTTi, Della supposta parentela ebraica di Gregorio VI e Gregorio VII j Archivio Sto- 
rico Italiano, C (1942), p. 3 et suiv. (cet article a la distinction peu enviable, parmi ceux qui 
ont 6t6 publics par des savants italiens sous Mussolini, d’etre probablement le seul k conte- 
nir des expressions antis6mites); G. de Gregorio, art. Pierleoni, Enciclopedia Italiana; et 
surtout P. Fedele, Pierleoni e Frangipane nella storia medievale di Roma, Roma, XV (1937), 
p. 3 et suiv.; R. Morghen, Questioni gregoriane, Archivio della Deputazione Romana di Sto¬ 
ria Patria (nous citerons dorenavant cette revue par les initiales A. R. S. P.), LXV (1942), 
p. 9 et suiv.; R. Morghen, Gregoriana, A. R. S. P., LXVI (1943), p. 213-223. Pour Schaube, 
il va de soi qu’il s’agit d’Alberic Pierleoni dans la lettre a al-Nasir, A tel point qu’il ne donne 
m§me pas de raison pour appuyer cette identification. Morghen, dans Questioni gregoriane, 
pense 6galement k Alberic Pierleoni, k cause de la donation de la comtesse Mathilde, que 
nous discutons plus avant dans cet article; mais il semble en douter dans Gregoriana. Les 
autres ne s’occupent pas de la lettre k al-Na^ir ou n’identifient pas 1’Alberic de la lettre 
avec Alberic Pierleoni. 

1. Aux ouvrages cites par Courtois, p. 209, n. 1-3, ajouter Schaube, p. 221 et suiv.; 230 
et suiv., 240 et suiv. ; de Beylie, La Kalaa des Beni-Hammad (Paris, 1909), p. 96 et suiv.; 
E.-F. Gautier, Les siecles obscurs du Maghreb (Paris, 1927), p. 346 et suiv.; R. (S.) Lopez, 
Genova marinara nel Duecento : Benedetto Zaccaria (Messina, 1933), p. 98; H. Krueger, 
Genoese Trade with Northwest Africa in the Twelfth Century, Speculum, VIII (1933), p. 377 
et suiv.; R. (S.) Lopez, Studi sulVeconomia genovese nel Medioevo (Torino, 1936), p. 26 et 
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goire offrait k al-Na§ir c’etaient des marchandises et des prets en argent, 
que la puissante famille de changeurs remains etait en mesure de se procu¬ 
rer tres facilement, et non pas des services purement religieux, dont le 
prince africain n’aurait probablement pas apprecie I’utilite immediate et 
pour lesquels des envoyes ecclesiastiques de haut rang auraient ete plus 
designes. « Servire de quibus tibi placeat in partibus nostris », dit la lettre ; 
le Pape n’aurait pu employer d’expression plus discrete, mais en meme 
temps plus explicite, pour indiquer les avantages tangibles que le prince 
hammadide pouvait esperer, s’il continuait 4 faire preuve de bienveillance' 
envers la communaut6 chretienne de la ville nouvelle. Remarquons egale- 
ment qu’en'1074 ce meme Gregoire VII intervint en faveur des marchands 
italiens qui avaient ete depouilles par Philippe I®^, roi de France, k une foire, 
probablement celle de Saint-Denis Ce fut la premiere d’une interminable 
serie d’interventions des Papes en faveur de marchands qui les appuyaient 
de leurs ressources. La recommandation pour Alberic Pierleoni serait le 
second numero de la serie. 

Oh hesite quelque peu k identifier Cencius, I’autre « familier » de Gregoire 
et ami proclame d’al-Na^ir, avec Cencius Frangipane ou Frajapane, qui est 
mentionne avec Alberic de Petro Leone dans un document de la plus haute 
importance, la donation de la comtesse Mathilde. Le nom de Cencius etait 
tr^s commun a Rome; au temps de Gregoire VII, il etait porte par plus 
d’un personnage d^haut rang, et meme le doument que nous venons de citer 
mentionne egalement un Cencius Franculini^. Mais le fait que les Ffangi- 

suiv., 33-34; H. Krueger, Wares of Exchange in the Genoese-African Traffic of the Twelfth 
Century, Speculum, XII (1937), p. 57 et suiv. Un si^cle apr6s sa « fondation » (ou plut6t sa 
restauration et son repeuplement) par al-Na^ir en 1067, Bougie partagdait avec Ceuta la 
premiere place dans le commerce g^nois avec TAfrique occidentale. Son importance pour 
les marchands de GSnes semble avoir d4clin4 au xiii® si^cle ; elle augmenta, par contre, pour 
les marchands de Pise et de Marseille. 

1. Jaffe, II, p. 115, 132, 146; cf. G. Meyer von Knonau, Jahrbiicher des Deutschen 
Reiches unter Heinrich IV und Heinrich V (Leipzig, 1894), II, p. 426 et suiv.; A. Flighe, 
Le regne de Philippe /«', roi de France (Paris, 1912), p. 390 et suiv.; Cambridge Economic 
History, II, chap. iii. On est frapp6 par la chaleur avec laquelle le Pape plaide la cause des 
marchands. Le 10 septembre 1074, dans une bulle adress6e k T^piscopat frangais tout entier, 
il present aux 6v§ques d’excommunier le roi et de jeter I’interdit sur le royaume si Philippe 
refuse de s’amender; il menace de lui « arracher le royaume par tous les moyens » s’il ne 
c6de pas. Deux mois plus tard, dans une lettre k Guillaume VIII d’Aquitaine, le Pape de¬ 
clare que les iniquit6s de Philippe I«' vis-^-vis des marchands italiens le placent au-dessous 
des princes paiens. Par contraste, on pense k la lettre adress6e k al-Na^ir, si pleine de bien¬ 
veillance. 

2. Voir, dans Gourtois, p. 100-101, n. 2, la liste des Cencius qui assum6rent des charges 
importantes au temps de Gr6goire VII. A. Flighe, La riforme grigorienne (Louvain, 1924- 
1937), I, p. 374, identifle Cencius avec le Ills du pr§fet Jean, qui fut nomm6 pr6fet k son 
tour k I’exclusion d’un autre Cencius, fils du pr6fet Etienne, mais fut fait prisonnier par 
ce dernier en 1075 et mourut assassin^ en 1077 ; sources cities dans L. Halphen, Etudes sur 
Vadministration de Rome au Moyen-Age (Paris, 1907), p. 150-151. Morghen, Questioni gre- 
goriane, p. 13, propose I’identification de Cencius avec le Cencius Franculini de la donation 
de la comtesse Mathilde'. Mais ni Fliche ni Morghen ne donnent de raisons pour une telle 
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pane partagent avec les Pierleoni la primaute parmi les grandes families 
qui soutiennent par les armes et la diplomatie le parti de la reforme nous 
fait incliner decidement vers Cencius Frangipane^. N’a-t-on pas avance 
rhypothese que la femme de Baruch Pierleoni ou Benoit le Chretien, le Juif 
convert! qui fut k I’origine de la branche catholique de la famille, etait 
peut-etre une Frangipane? Quoi qu’il en soit, Talliance politique des deux 
families pendant le xi® siecle est un fait incontestable et frappant. File 
atteignit son zenith en 1107, quand le pape Pascal II confia le gouvernement 
de Rome, pendant son absence, k Pietro di Leone (un Pierleoni) et k Leon 
Frangipane. Plus tard, Pascension trop rapide des Pierleoni devait alarmer 
les Frangipane, qui se jeterent du cdte de I’empereur et devinrent ennemis 
acharnes de leurs allies de naguere. Mais ces memes families continuerent 
k gouverner a elles deux la politique romaine. Caffaro, I’ambassadeur genois, 
qui s’en rendait compte, n’oublia pas Pietro di Leone et Cencius Frangipane 
avec leurs families lorsqu’il acheta les personnages les plus influents k la 
curie pontificale afin d’obtenir pour I’archeveque de Genes le droit de con- 
sacrer les eveques de Corse (1120). Si le Pape regut 1,700 marcs d’argent et 
I’eveque de Porto 303 onces d’or, Frangipane toucha 40 marcs, Pietro di 
Leone en eut 100 et sa femme et ses fils ne furent pas negliges. II est, d’ail- 
leurs, probable que Targent eut moins d’attrait pour les Pierleoni que I’oc- 
casion de se menager des amis influents 4 Genes, oii les Remains entrete- 
naient d’importantes relations commercialese. Quant aux Frangipane, la 

identification. Franculini, pour autantr que nous sachions, ne fut pas un personnage de pre¬ 
mier plan ; quant au fils du pr^fet Jean, ses m^saventures de 1075 ne semblent pas s’accorder 
avec la position de baut prestige qui lui est attribute par la lettre de Gr6goire VII al-N^^ir. 
Cencius «arcarius » et Cencius « primicerius », qui sont aussi mentionn6s dans des documents 
de r^poque de Gr6goire VII, n’exercent pas des functions d*une importance exceptionnelle. 
II ne reste done que Cencius Frangipane. 

1. La plupart des ouvrages cit6s ci-dessus, p. 178, n. 3, ont trait aux Frangipane aussi 
bien qu’aux Pierleoni. Voir aussi F. Ehrle, Die Frangipani and der Untergang des Archive 
and der Bihliothek der Pdpste, Melanges Emile Chatelain (Paris, 1910); P. Fedele, SulU 
origini dei Frangipane, A. R. S. P., XXXIII (1910), p. 4 et suiv.; F. Schneider, Rom und 
Romgedanke im Mittelalter (Munchen, 1926), p. 184, 211 et suiv.; E. Dupr£-Theseider, 
art. Frangipane, Enciclopedia Italiana. Beaucoup plus tard, les g6n6alogistes devaient attri- 
buer aux deux families une origine commune, remontant Paristocratie s6natoriale de la 
Rome classique. On racontait que, sous le pontificat de Paul III, on avait retrouv6 aux pieds 
de PAventin P^pitaphe de « Magni Flavi Anici Petri Leonis Gordiani senatoris amplissimi 
romanorum patritii», plac6e sur son tombeau parses fils Flavius Anicius Frangipane et Petrus 
Leo Pierleoni. II va sans dire que dans ces l^gendes, fruits de Pesprit humaniste de la Rome 
m6di6vale et moderne, il n’y a pas une ombre de v6rit6 : ni les Frangipane ni les Pierleoni 
ne furmt consid6r6s comme nobles avant la fin du xi® si6cle, et leurs ancMres d’avant le 
X® siecle sont inconnus. Aussi loin qu’on puisse remonter dans le temps, on trouve les deux 
families ayant leurs maisons fortifi6es dans le quartier populaux au delk du Tibre, habits 
par les Juifs et par la petite bourgeoisie marchande. Elies 6taient voisines par leurs demeures 
autant que par leurs affiliations politiques, et leurs ascensions eurent lieu k peu pr6s en m6me 
temps. 

2. II est k remarquer que la premiere mention de marchands remains k P6tranger au 
Moyen Age se trouve dans le tarif genois de 1128; a son tour, ce tarif, qui contient des 616- 
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plupart d’entre eux paraissent avoir ete des proprietaires terriens sans inte- 
ret particulier pour le commerce; mais une branche de la famille au moins 
semble avoir compris des negotiatores^. 

Tout cela se tient, mais I’identification d’Alberic depend en partie de la 
place que nous assignons a une virgule dans la donation de la comtesse Ma- 
thilde. En effet, cette donation est le seul document ou se trouverait le 
nom complet : « Albericus de Petro Leone » (la lettre de Gregoire VII, on 
I’a vu, dit « Albericus » tout court). La position de la virgule dans la dona¬ 
tion a deja fait I’objet de discussions ^bauffees, parce qu’elle peut avoir 
un certain poids dans la i’exata quaestio de la parente de Gregoire VI et de 
Gregoire VII avec les Juifs Pierleoni. Cette parente, toutefois, ne nous inte- 
resse pas directement ici. D’ailleurs, il s’agit la d’un de ces problemes au 
sujet desquels « on ne peut affirmer rien avec certitude », pour citer les 
paroles du savant distingue qui s’est occupe le dernier de la question, 
M. Raffaello Morghen Partisans et adversaires de la these qui fait des- 
cendre leS Papes r^ormateurs des Juifs conVertis ne peuvent compter que 
sur des preuves indirectes et sur des sources teintees par I’esprit de parti; 
le dernier mot ne pourra jamais etre dit. Notre these, malheureusement, 
s’appuie aussi sur des points fragiles — non pas des points; une virgule — 
et, toutefois, elle nous semble la seule qui puisse expliquer la lettre de Gre¬ 
goire VII au prince africain. 

ments ant^rieurs k 1102, est le plus ancien qui nous soit parvenu de G^nes (Fonti per la 
Storia (VItalia, Codice Diplomatico della Repuhblica Genooese, I, p. 60-61). Plus tard, en 
1165-66, les s^nateurs et les « consuls des marchands et des marins » de Rome conclurent 
avec la commune de GSnes un traits de paix, d’alliance et de commerce de la plus haute 
importance (Cod. Dipl, della Rep. Gen., II, p. 17 et suiv.). Pour autant que nous sachions, 
il est le plus ancien traite conclu par la r^publique romaine sortie de la revolution de 1143 

— cette republique dont le premier chef fut Jourdain Pierleoni — et il devait servir de mo- 
dele k un autre traite que les Remains conclurent avec Pise en 1174 ; cf. I. Giorgi, Il trattato 
di pace e d’alleanza del 1165-66 fra Roma e Genova, A. R. S. P., XXV (1902), p. 397 et suiv. 
En 1166, un fils de Caflaro etait consul de la republique genoise; la republique romaine 
n’etait plus presidee par un Pierleoni, mais cette famille continualt sans doute a exercer une 
certaine influence sur les deliberations de la commune. 

1, Il s’agit des Imperatore, nom que Fedele (Orig. dei Frangipane, p. 498 et suiv.) consi- 
dere^a raison comme le nom originaire des Frangipane. Sur les origines roturieres des Frangi¬ 
pane pt des Pierleoni, voir surtout Fedele, / Fieri, e i Frang., p. 2 et 8. 

2. Gregoriana, p. 222. L’argument principal centre la these de la parente avec les Pierleoni 

— k savoir, si le Pape avait ete un descendant de Juifs, ses ennemis le lui auraient jete a la 
figure ; M. Tangl, Gregor VII jiidischer Herkunft?, Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir altere 
DeutscheGeschichtskunde, XXXI (1906),p. 159 e\ suiv.,repris par Picotti, p. 42 et suiv.— 
n’a peut-etre pas autant de force qu’on penserait au premier abord; voir les repliques de 
Fedele k Tangl dans A. R. S. P., XXVIII (1905), p. 487 et suiv., et de Morghen k Picotti 
dans A. R. S. P., LXVI (1943), p. 222 et suiv,, et aussi les observations de R. L. Poole, Be¬ 
nedict IX and Gregory VI, Proceedings of the British Academy, VIII (1917), p. 225 et suiv. — 
reimprim^ dans Poole, Studies in Chronology and History (Oxford, 1934). Mais les arguments 
en faveur de cette parents sont tres fragiles, aucun d’eux n’^tant appuy6 sur une source con- 
temporaine. Voir aussi les dernieres remarques de Morghen dans A. R. S. P., LXIX (1946), 
p. 126-130, parues au moment de la mise sous presse du present article. 
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Resumons I’histoire de cette virgule. L’acte original par lequel la comtesse 
fit sa donation, vers 1079, etait dej4 perdu en 1112. C’est pourquoi Mathilde 
renouvela cette donation,'par devant de nouveaux temoins, mais en citant 
les noms des temoins qui avaient assiste au premier acte. L’original de la 
seconde donation n’eut pas plus de chance que celui de la premiere. II nous 
en reste seulement quelques fragments epigraphiques — qui ne contiennent 
pas les listes des temoins — et deux copies assez anciennes, celle d’Albinus 
dans le codex Vatican Ofctobon. 3057 et celle de Cencius Camerarius dans 
le codex Vatican 8486. Cette derniere donne la liste des temoins de la dona¬ 
tion plus ancienne comme suit : « Temporibus domini Gregorii VII... in pre- 
sentia Centii Fragiapane, Gratiani, Centii Franculini et Alberici de Petro, 
Leonis Gice et Beneincasa fratris eius^ et Uberti de Tascio, et aliorum plu- 
rium. » La version d’Albinus est presque identique, mais avec la variante 
« Alberici de Petro, Leocice ». Theiner, ainsi que Pannenborg, dans leurs edi¬ 
tions du document, ont supprime la virgule entre Petro et Leonis et le mot 
Cice ; Pannenborg exprime I’opinion que ce dernier mot a ete interpole negli- 
gemment par les copistes, qui avaient deja trouve deux fois un nom ressem- 
blant a Cice, Cencius (Frangipane et Franculini). Mais Weiland, tout en 
supprimant la virgule, fait grace a Cice. Enfin, M. Pietro Fedele fait remar- 
quer avec raison que le nom de Cice se rencontre parfois dans les documents 
remains des x®, xi® et xii® siecles. On a meme le choix entre « Cece »tout 
court, mentionne dans un document de 1028,« Leo qui vocatur Cece », men- 
tionne en 1015, et Alberic de Leon Cice, dont la belle-fille est mentionnee 
en 1140; sans compter un ou deux Pierre Cice, un Jean Cice et un Etienne 
Cice 

Tout depend done d’une virgule. Si on lit « Alberici de Petro, Leonis Cice » 
(ou meme — pourquoi pas? — « Alberici de Petro Leonis Cice »), on sup- 
prime la seule preuve materielle de I’existence d’Alberic Pierleoni; il est 
vrai, toutefois, qu’on n’exclut pas que ce personnage puisse avoir existe 
neanmoins, le caprice des sources etant responsable de bien d’autres omis¬ 
sions. Si on lit « Alberici de Petro Leonis, Cice », on rend aux Cice ce qui 
appartient aux Cice, et on sauve Alberic Pierleoni. Ajoutons tout de suite 
qu’il serait etrange qu’aucun membre de la famille Pierleoni n’ait ete appele 
pour assister a un acte aussi important que la donation de la comtesse Ma’- 
thilde, acte redige a Rome et en la presence, entre autres, d’un Frangipane. 
Le nom de Cice isole, nous Tavons vu, apparait dans im autre document; 
et, dans la donation, il est au moins deux autres personnes qui sont mention- 
nees par leur premier nom seulement, Gratien et Beneincasa. Le fait que 


1. P. Fedele, Le famiglie di Anacleto II e di Gelasio //, A. R. S. P., XXVII (1904), p. 417 
et suiv.; voir aussi Picotti, p. 16 et suiv. Les principales editions et commentaires sur la 
donation de la comtesse Mathilde sont cites dans Zema, p. 160, n. 19. Remarquons en pas¬ 
sant que I’original du document de 1140, mentionnant un Alberic de L6on Cice, est perdu; 
nous n’en avons qu’un bref resume redige au siecle dernier. 
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les copies d’Albinus et de Cencius placent une virgule entre Petro et Leo- 
cice ou Leonis Cice n’a aucune importance; les virgules n’existaient sans 
doute pas dans rnriginal, et il est nature! que des copistes les aient distri- 
buees arbitrairement, de fagon a attribuer a chaque personne, pour autant 
que possible, un prenom et un nom de famille. Or, Alberic de Petro Leonis 
avait un nom en trop, Cice en avait un en moins, et on savait par ailleurs 
que Leon Cice avait existe reellement. Pour trancher, il faudrait voir I’acte 
original d’environ 1079, ou au moins la « copie originale » de 1102 ; mais ils 
sont perdus Tun et I’autre. 

A not re avis, la lettre de Gregoire VII a al-Na§ir fournit un element de 
decision beaucoup plus important que les virgules des copistes. Alberic et 
Cencius, dit cette lettre, etaient des « familiers » du Pape. Ils avaient ete 
({ eleves avec nous presque des leur jeunesse dans le palais remain ». Peut-on 
attribuer un passe aussi illustre a un membre de la famille Cice? Non, cer- 
tainement; d’apres les documents cites par M. Fedele, cette famille, bien 
qu’assez riche, ne joua qu’un role plutot efface^. On ne voit pas quels « ser¬ 
vices )) les Cice auraient pu rendre au souverain de Bougie. Il en etait tout 
autrement des Pierleoni : ceux-ci et les Frangipahe etaient reellement les 
deux families les plus puissantes sur lesquelles le Pape put compter a Rome. 
La ville etait, a cette epoque, le theatre de I’eclosion rapide d’une economie 
nouvelle, basee au moins en partie sur le commerce et I’industrie. Peut-etre 
ces activites n’avaient-elles jamais cesse d’exercer une certaine influence — 
meme au milieu des invasions musulmanes et du brigandage local — et nous 
en serions mieux instruits si la plupart des documents anterieursau x® siecle, 
ecrits sur papyrus, n’avaient pas peri avec le materiel peu durable surlequel 
ils etaiept rMiges^. Toujours est-il que, a mesure qu’on avance dans les 
annees, les mentions de negotiantes deviennent plus nombreuses et, en meme 
temps que les marchands, les changeurs et les artisans font des apparitions 
de plus en plus frequentes dans les sources. Ils forment des dynasties, ne 
fut-ce que parce que tres souvent les boutiques sont louees pour trois gene¬ 
rations. Ils achetent des terres ou en regoivent en gage. L’ascension des 
Pierleoni, telle qu’elle nous est ^iecrite par un de leurs ennemis, est typique 
de toute une classe sociale : « La reine Monnaie leur prete noblesse et 

1. Un seul d’entre eux — s*il appartint vraiment ^ la meme famille — se declare noble 
dans un document, « Stephanus nobili viro de lohannis Cice »; par contre, un autre membre 
possible de la famille est un artisan, « Cece vir honestus qui vocatur sandalaro ». Aucun des 
Cece n’est mentionne par les historiens du temps, aucun ne semble avoir exerc6 de fonctions 
publiques. Meme Picotti, qui s’efTorce de faire briller les Cice, se limite a les appeler une 
« famille... du quartier populaire au del4 du Tibre, rest^e probablement une famille de mar¬ 
chands, mais de quelque importance k Rome » (p. 18). 

2. Pour la th^se de la continuity, voir surtout L. M. Hartmann, Zur Wirtschaftsgeschichte 
Italiens im friihen Mittelalter (Gotha, 1904), et sources cityes ; sur Pusage du papyrus a Rome, 
voir R. S. Lopez, Mohammed and Charlemagne, a Revision, Speculum, XVIII (1943), p. 26-27, 
et sources cityes. 
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beaute; par des mariages mutuels, ils rassemblent autour d’eux tous les 
nobles de la ville^. » 

Ce climat, cette atmosphere, n’est pas propre a Rome seulement; on res¬ 
pire le meme air a Milan et dans les autres villes oii la Reforme gagne du 
terrain. Part out, le renouvellement social met en evidence le contrast e entre 
I’esprit et la chair, Tideal ascetique et la corruption materielle ; il rend plus 
faciles les elections simoniaques et plus audacieux les ennemis de la simonie 
Amis du Pape et amis de TEmpereur s’accusent mutuellement de devoir 
leurs succes a Targent : pour un Benzon ou un Benon, Gregoire VII doit sa 
fortune au fait qu’il s’est associe aux monetarii et aux nummularii de Rome, 
pour un Pierre Damien, Pant ip ape Cadalus est un trapezita nequissimus^. 
Les uns et les autres ont raison de souligner la puissance de la richesse mo¬ 
bile et tort de s’en scandaliser. Le temps est passe — s’il en fut jamais — ou 
« la politique, ne pouvant s’inspirer d’interets, se meut dans la sphere des 
idees^ »; maintenant aucune idee ne peut s’affirmer si elle ne s’incarne dans 
le siecle. La querelle des investitures, precipitee par I’argent, devait etre 
decidee en partie par I’argent. 

En Afrique comme ailleurs, la politique des Papes doit tenir de plus en 
plus compte des interet's materiels qui s’entrelacent avec les preoccupations 
religieuses, sans toutefois oublier ces dernieres. Si Texpedition de 1087 


1. Arnolphe de Seez, Invectiva, M. G. H., Libelli de Lite, III, p. 92-93 — les premiers mots 
sont repris d’Horace, Episti, I, p. 6, 37 -r- 4 comparer avec I’epitaphe de Leon Pierleoni par 
Alphanus de Salerne : « ... satis alto — sanguine materno nobilitatus erat ». Dans un docu¬ 
ment de 1051, Leon n’est decrit que comme « vir magnificus et laudabilis negotiator », mais 
un peu plus tard les Pierleoni seront consideres comme nobles, sinon par leurs ennemis (qui 
continuerent k leur jeter ^ la figure leur basse origine et leiir profession originaire de chan- 
geurs-usuriers), au moins par leurs amis. Sur la decadence des vieilles families nobles au 
XI® siecle, qui facilita I’ascension des nouveaux riches, on peut voir W. Kdlmel, Rom und der 
Kirchenstaat im 10. und 11. Jahrhundert (Berlin, 1935), p. 132 et suiv. Sur Lessor economique 
de Rome aux x® et xi® siecles, on trouvera des observations int^ressantes dans Hartmann, 
op. cit. ; ScHAUBE, p. 46 et suiv. ; Zema, p. 169-175 ; E. Rodocanachi, Les corporations ou- 
vrieres d Rome depuis la chute de VEmpire romain (Paris, 1894), I, preface. Mais les sources 
n’ont pas encore ete exploitees k fond ; nous comptons d’ailleurs publier un article plus 
d^taille k ce sujet, 

2. Pour Milan, voir surtout les fines observations d’A. Bosisio, Le origini del Comune di 
Milano (Messina, 1933), et, pour le probleme general, on s’orientera de pr6f6rence k I’aide 
de G. VoLPE, Movimenti religiosi e sette ereticali nella societd medievale italiana (Firenze, 
1926). D’autres indications bibliographiques, pour ce qui concerne I’ltalie, dans P. Brezzi, 
/ comuni cittadini italiani (Milano, 1940). 

3. Pierre Damien, Epistulae, I, p. 20 et suiv,; Benzon, M. G. H., SS., XI, p. 671 ; Benon, 
M. G. H., Libelli de Lite, II, p. 379 ; voir aussi le synode de Brixen, M. G. H., Constitutiones, 
I, p. 119, et les autres sources citees par Zema, p. 171-172. 

4. H. Pirenne, Histoire de VEurope des invasions au XVI^ siecle (Paris, 1936), p. 97. 
Malgre la beaute de I’image, digne du grand historien qui I’^voque, on se demande jusqu’a 
quel point elle correspond a la realite. Nous ne sommes pas aussi bien inform^s des motifs 
qui peuvent avoir anime un Othon I®^ que nous le sommes de tout I’arriere-plan de la querelle 
des investitures. 
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contre Mahdiya, repetition generale des Croisades, avail eu une suite, on 
aurait assiste sans doute a la meme deviation que celle qui eut lieu en Terre 
sainte et I’expansion politique et commerciale aurait remplace la propa¬ 
ganda religieuse. En effet, les marins italiens, partis avec la bfeediction pon- 
tificale contre le port africain, n’essayerent meme pas de convertir les Infi- 
deles^. D’abord, ils massacrerent tous les « pretres de Mahomet » qui eurent 
le malheur de tomber entre leurs mains; puis ils offrirent la ville ensanglan- 
tee au comte Roger de Sicile, probablement avec Tintention de lui demander 
des quartiers extra-territoriaux et des privileges pareils a ceux que les' Ita- 
liens devaient obtenir plus tard en Palestine; enfin, le comte ayant refuse 
la suzerainete d’une terre qu’il entendait conquerir a lui seul et pour lui 
seul, les vainqueurs restituerent Mahdiya a son souverain musulman au 
prix d’une forte indemnite et de I’exemption totale de tout droit d’entree 
present et futur^. Quoi que les puissances coloniales en disent, la penetration 
dans les colonies ne se fait pas principalement pour rehausser le niveau spi¬ 
ritual et materiel des peuples conquis. 

Seulement, I’Afrique ne fut pas conquise, et, de ce fait, la politique des 
Papes put Tester plus degagee des interets temporels. Mais il ne faut pas 
s’y tromper; au xiii® siecle comma au xi®, la diploiftatie pontificale ne per- 
dait pas de vue les occasions de favoriser les marchands. S’il fut une periode 
ou la propaganda catholique au .Maroc eut quelques chances de reussite par- 
tielle, ce fut au temps ou I’etat almohade se desagregeait et ou les souverains, 
desesperant de leurs forces, demanderent le secours de mercenaires catho- 
liques, ofYrant en retour des concessions religieuses. Les mercenaires vinrent 
d’Espagne, mais les missionnaires envoyes en meme temps par les Papes 
furent attires dans I’orbite de Genes, de son archeveche et de ses marchands. 


1. Gomme A. Fliche, La reforme gregorienne^ III, p. 309 et suiv., le fait justement remar- 
quer, le pape Victor III, qui venait d’etre 61u quand Texpedilion de Mahdiya eut lieu, ne 
put exercersur les preparatifs une influence aussi grande quele veut son apologiste Pierre le 
Diacre. Dans les paroles de ce dernier il regne une exag^ration manifeste et grossiere. Mais, 
de la a dire avec M. Fliche que le chroniqueur a invente de toutes pieces, il y a loin. Meme 
s’il n’y avait aucun temoignage de la participation morale de Victor III a I’entreprise, nous 
devrions y penser a priori. Le patronage des Papes avait d6ja et6 invoque pour bien d’autres 
campagnes contre les Infideles; Gregoire VII lui-meme avait caresse des projets d’interven- 
tion en Orient, sinon en Tunisie ; enfin, Victor III etait le protege des Normands et levoisin 
d’Amalfi, d’oii partit un contingent de marins pour I’expedition de Mahdiya. On ne pent 
pas non plus so ranger avec Fliche quand il dit qu* « il ne s’agit que d’une guerre 6cono- 
mique ». Le facteur economique est certainement au premier plan, on ne le soulignera jamais 
Irop ; mais il suflit de lire le poeme pisan contemporain qui celebre la victgire chretienne 
pour s’apercevoir de la fervour religieuse des marins coalis6s. Les soldats de Godefroy de 
Bouillon n’elaient pas plus ardents — et pourtant ils gardaient les yeux ouverts, eux aussi, 
sur les gains materiels presentes par la Groisade. 

2. Gf. G. Manfroni, Storia della Marina Italiana (Livorno, 1899), I, p. 99 et suiv. ; Pi- 
RENNE, Les villes du Moyen-Age (Bruxelles, 1927), p. 80 et suiv. ; R. (S.) Lopez, Aux origines 
du capitalisme genois, Annales d’Histoire economique et sociale, IX (1937), p. 446 et suiv., 
el sources citees. 
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Leur base etait le quartier franc des Genois a Ceuta, ce qui n’est pas surpre- 
nant si Ton considere que ce port etait I’escale des navires venant d’Europe 
et le seul endroit ou des Europeens puissent vivre en securite absolue Mais 
les services rendus aux missionnaires par les hommes d’affaires ne pouvaient 
demeurer sans quelque reciproque. 

Les registres d’Innpcent IV — qui, dans le siecle, avait ete Sinibaldo Fies- 
chi, membre d’une grande famille de la noblesse marchande genoise — nous 
offrent un parallMe instructif a la lettre de Gregoire VII, ami des Pierleoni, 
leur parent peut-etre. En 1245, Innocent ecrivait au Grand Maitre de Saint- 
Jacques pour I’autoriser a prendre sous son controle les Etats du « roi de 
Saleh )) (c’est-a-dire I’emir du Maroc) qui, dit la lettre, voulait recevoir le 
bapteme. A ses yeux, evidemment, la conversion devait automatiquement 
entrainer le protectorat. Ces espoirs furent vite de^us, mais le Pape retourna 
a la charge en 1246 et de nouveau en 1251, avec un programme reduit ou ne 
subsistait que Texpansionnisme temporal, toute propagande religieuse ayant 
disparu. Innocent IV exhort ait « I’illustre roi du Maroc )> a ceder aux Chre¬ 
tiens des chateaux le long de la cote, afin qu’ils puissent y habiter en surete. 
Comment interpreter ces programmes maximum et minimum du Pape ? En 
1245, touchantes illusions d’un pasteur esperant ramener le troupeau egare 
de ce grand continent « qui a connu autrefois la religion chretienne »? En 
1246 et 1251, anxiete d’un chef spirituel pour le sort de la minorite catho- 
lique qui demeurait deja dans lepays? En partie, sans doute. Mais il ne faut 
pas oublier non plus que Saleh etait depuis quelque cent ans le point de ral- 
liement des marchands genois qui vendaient en Afrique le cuivre et les tissus 
d’Europe et venaient y chercher le precieux or en paillettes du Senegal. II 
faut remarquer egalement qu’en 1253 Opizzo, Niccolo et Tedisio Fieschi, 
neveux du Pape, confiaient des capitaux a un marchand genois afin qu’il 
les fit fructifier dans son commerce a Safi, port marocain au sud de Saleh, 
et de la « ou le bon Dieu le ferait aller ». Peut-etre lebon Dieu dirigerait-11 
les pas de I’associe des Fieschi vers ce mysterieux Eldorado du Moyen Age 
que les Genois cherchaient depuis si longtemps — Tile senegalaise d’ou ve- 
nait Tor en paillettes 2 . 

Papes, saints et idealistes sont faits de chair et d’esprit, comme tons les 
autres mortels. Nous nous permettons de douter que I’espoir d’amener le 
sultan al-Mustan§ir a la foi catholique ait ete reellement le facteur decisif 
qui poussa saint Louis a detourner sa croisade vers Tunis, comme I’avance 


1 . Sources citees dans Lopez, Studi sulVecon. ^enov., p. 9 et suiv. Sur les mercenaires, voir 
aussi J. Alemany, Milicias Cristianas al servicio de los sullanes rnusulmanes del Almagreh^ 
Homenaje a D. Francisco Codera (Zaragoza, 1904), p. 133 el suiv. 

2. Sources et bibliographie citees dans Lopez, Siudi sulVecon. genov., p. 40-46. II est a 
remarquer qu’en 1260, les marchands catholiques, ayant perdu tout espoir d’obtenir des con¬ 
cessions par des moyens paciTiqiies (d’autant plus que les Almohades avaient ete presque 
entierement chasses du Maroc par les Merinides), s’emparerent de Saleh par un coup de 
main. Ils en furent chasses peu de jours plus tard. 
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M. Courtois en a.cceptaiit le temoignage partial de Joinville. Get espoir ne 
fit que satisfaire la conscience du pieux souverain en justifiant ce qu’il se 
preparait a faire en tout cas — sans reculer devant le mensonge qu’il fallait 
dire a ses marins genois, car ceux-ci, amis d’al-Mustan§ir, n’auraient pas 
suivi saint Louis s’ils avaient su que la croisade allait etre detournee. « La 
veritable raison repeterons-nous avec M. de la Ronciere, « etait que Charles 
d’Anjou voulait retablir a son profit le tribut jadis impose au bey par Ro¬ 
ger II, I’un de ses predecesseurs. Louis IX, en bon frfere, appuyait ces pre¬ 
tentions^. )) D’ailleurs, le sultan de Tunis pouvait etre presente comme un 
vassal rebelle, un violateur de ce droit feodal qui, lui aussi, avait un carac- 
tere religieux et sacre aux yeux de saint Louis. 

Mais il ne serait pas juste de mettre la politique mi-religieuse, mi-dynas- 
tique du roi fran^ais ou le realisme sans trop de finesse du pape genois sur 
le meme plan que I’ardeur et le tact d’un Gregoire VII. Innocent IV oscille 
entre I’assurance maladroite et le decouragement de I’homme qui sait qu’il 
preche une cause perdue. Un jour, il parle du « roi de Saleh » comme d’un 
neophyte et d’un vassal deja acquis, negligeant meme de lui attribuer le 
titre qui lui revient, « roi » ou « emir du Maroc ». Un autre jour, il s’exprime 
avec irritation au sujet de ce roi qui a « neglige » d’acceder a ses pressantes 
sommations et parle de represailles, sinon dans la lettre au roi, du moins 
dans celle qu’il adresse a « tous les Chretiens habitant au Maroc ou voulant 
s’y rendre». Dans la lettre de Gregoire VII, au contraire, il y a une souplesse 
et une cordialite qu’on chercherait en vain dans toute la correspondance 
de ses successeurs avec des personnages d’une foi difTerente. Il offre son 
amitie et des services et il ne demande rien en retour ; c’est a peine s’il rap- 
pelle au prince africain les promesses que celui-ci a bieri voulu faire spon- 
tanement. Habitue a chercher des allies parmi les financiers et les hommes 
du peuple, parmi les Juifs d’hier et les Patares d’aujourd’hui, le Pape peut 
se montrer tolerant parce que sa propre foi est inebranlable. G’est ce qui fait 
sa grandeur. 

Robert Sabatino Lopez, 
Professeur a rUniversit6 de Yale. 

1. C. DE LA Ronciere, Histoire de la Marine frangaise (Paris, 1909), I, p. 185. La plupart 
des ouvrages ayant trait k la croisade de Tunis sont cit6s dans ce livre et dans mes Studi, 
p. 15, n. 1 et 2; voir aussi Lopez, Storia delle colonie genovesi nel Mediterraneo (Bologna, 
1938), p. 221-225. 
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ETUDES 


DU MARCHTEMPORAIRE 
A LA COLONIE PERMANENTE 


L’^volution de la politique commerciale- 
au moyen 4ge 


Qui songerait aujourd’hui k brosser \in tableau du commerce enlre la 
France et TUnion Sovi^tique ooi entre TAngleterre et les fitats-Unis sans 
lenir comple des restrictions que lois et trait^s imposent k la circulation 
des hommes, de Targent et des marchandises ? Si les ^changes internatio- 
naux ne peuvent ^tre an^antis par ces restrictions, ils en sont n^anmoins 
profohd^ment affect^s. Et la conclusion d’un nouveau traits ou Tabroga- 
tion d'une clause d^favarable pourraient sans aucun doute donner aux 
echanges un nouvel essor. 

VoilA.qui devrait ^tre present k notre esprit lorsque nous studious le 
commerce international au haut moyen H ne suftit pas d'analyser 
les conditions sociales pour voir si elles portaient vers I’^conomie ferm^e 
ou vers I'^conomie d’^change et si la guerre, la piraterie et le brigandage 
coupaient les chemins ou les laissaient buverts ; il faut encore se deman- 
der jusqu’A quel point le commerce international btait entrav4 ou favoris^ 
par la politique commerciale des diff^rents fitats. Gar ce serait une erreur 
de penser que les Byzaptins, les Lombards ou les Anglo-Saxons n’avaient 
aucune id^e arrAt^e au sujet des marchands strangers qui se rendaient 
dans leur territoire. Leurs vues peuvent avoir moins nettes, leur atten¬ 
tion moins constante, leur vigilance moins efficace ; mais tous les fitats, 
sauf peut-Atre les plus primitifs, ont eu une politique commerciale qu'on 
peut suivre k travers les donn^es des sources ; obscures souvent ou incom- 
plfetes, elles sont raremenl muettes k cet ^gard. 


3 & 


Annales ( 4 * ann^e, octobre-dtombro 1949, n® 4 ). 
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II esl temps qu’on toive cette page si importante de Thistoire ecoiio- 
mique du haul moyen 4ge. L’esquisse qui suit r^v61era par ses imperfec¬ 
tions mtoes la n^ccssil^ de travaux pr^paratoires et d'investigations 
patientes. Elle est surtout une invitation aux sp^cialistes k se mettre au 
travaiP. 

Le haut moyen 5ge commence, k plusieurs 6gards, au Bas-Empire 
remain : c'est-3i-dire au moment ou ITiorizon du commerce et des mar- 
chands, qui n'avait jamais ^te brillant, s'assombrit de plus en plus. Avant 
le IV® si^le, il y avail un cercle vicieux : la faiblesse du commerce 
inl^rieur et Tinsignifiance relative du <^mmerce ext^rieur empSchaient la 
voix des marcbands de se faire entendre du gouvernement ; les propri^- 
taires terriens et les militaires qui d^tenaient le pouvoir ne se souciaient 
pas, dans leur m^pris pour les marcbands, de stimuler le commerce int^- 
rieur ou de trouver des d^bouch^s au commerce ext^rieur. Apr^s le iv« si^^ 
cle, c'est une descente rapide : le syst^me 16gal cdnsacre les distances socia- 
les grandissanles entre la classe moyenne ruin^e et raristocratie toute-puis- 
sante ; Tisc^ement progressif des grands domaines tarit les sources du 
commerce int^rieur ; la quasi autarcie de TEmpire, nagui^re une manifes¬ 
tation de grandeur et de richesse, accuse maintenant Tappauvrissement 
d'une 4conomie qui n'a plus rien de superflu k exporter et qui ne peut se 
priver de son or pour en importer. 

D'ailleurs, ce n’est pas exclusivement sur le plan ^onomique et social 
que le gouvernement voit une menace dans le commerce international. 
L’Empire est encercl^ d’ennemis. Tout impuissant qu’il soit k emp^her 
des strangers arm^s de s’^tablir sur soon territoire, il s’efforce d’interdire 
au moins I’acc^s de ses marches aux strangers d6sarm6s. Tel marcband 
qui se pr^sente comme importateur de soie ne pourrait-il fitre un espion 
en qufite de renseignements pour une pr*ssance 6trang^re, ou un agent 
du march^ noir qui fournit des mat^riaux de guerre ^ I’ennemi, ou — per- 
sonnage plus modeste mais tout aussi dangereux — un passeur d’hommes, 
qui veut soustraire au syst^me des castes fiscales des citoyens ou des escla- 
ves, privant ainsi I’Empire de contribuables et d’une main-d’oeuvre pr^- 
cieuse, sinon de ^Idats ? D’ailleurs, il ne suflit pas de surveiller les stran¬ 
gers proprement dits. En Occident, les marcbands de I’Empire d’Orient, 
plus riche et moins SprouvS, sont en train de s’emparer de ce qu’il reste 
de commerce ; il convient de veiller k ce qu’ils ne rSduisent pas k I’indi- 
gence les colleges des marcbands occidentaux. Enfin, puisque la .plupart 
des professions et des conditions sont des militiae obligatoires et perpS- 


I. S’a n’exhte pas d’ouvrage consacrS au mSnDe suget que cet article, il y en 
a qui s’occuipent de problfemes analogues et qui nous ont foumi do nombreux 
renseignements et des suggestions utiles : G. P. Bogne'iti, Note per la storia del 
passaporto e del salvacondottOy Pavie, igSZ ; Fiesel, « Zum frtih = und hochmitto- 
lalterlichon Geleitsrecht », dans Zeitschrift der Savigny Stiftung, Germanische Ab~ 
leilungy XLl, ; W. Heffening, Beitrdge zum Rechts — und Wirtschaftslehen 

des Islamischen Orients^ I, Hanovre, igaB ; F. Hirth et W. Rockhtix, preface 3k 
Chan Ju-kua, Chu-fan-chi^ Saint-P^tersbourg, igii ; G. Meulet, <t Sur 1^ sceaux 
des oommerciaires byzantins », dans Milanges G. Schlumberger, Paris, iga^. Nous 
renvoyons \ oes ouvrages el ^ R. ,S. Lopez, « Silk Industry in the Byzantine Em¬ 
pire », dans Speculum^ XX, igAB, pour des indications bibliographiquos plus 
d6laill6es. Dans le oours do cet article nous nous bornerons II signaler les docu- 
ments-cl6s et quolques sources secondaires particuli^remont imporlantee. 
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luelles, aucun mouvemeut d’uiie ville k I’autre, de la ville k la campa^^nc 
el de la campagne h la ville, ne doit se faire sans autorisation pr^alablc. 

G’est dans cette almosph^ire de guerre et d'entre-guerres que le Bas- 
Empire ^labore sa politique d'^conomie dirig^e. II rend plus s^v^res les 
anciennes mesures qui imposaient h tout voyageur de se munir de diff 6 - 
renles autorisations et de documents qu'on pourrait appeler, pour simpli¬ 
fier, des passeports pour Pint^rieur^. II rend plus difficiles les d^place- 
ments de POrient h POccident et en une occasion il va jusqu’k expulser 
les marchands grecs de ITtalie — mesure qui, d’ailleurs, n'a pas d'effet 
durable^. Enfin et surtout, il 4rigc de nouvelles barri^res centre les mar¬ 
chands etrangers. M^me pourvus de Pindispensable passeport, ceux-ci 
n'ont plus le droit de circuler dans PEmpire ni de s'y ^tablir. Ils pen vent 
seulement se remdre aux foires internationales qui se tiennent p^riodique- 
ment dans <^rtaines villes ^ proximity des frontiferes. G’est un pen le 
r^iine des « ports ouveris » de la Ghine au xix® si^cle ; mais dans les 
postes frontiSre remains des iv« et slides les restrictions sent beaucoup 
plus nombreuses, la surveillance bien plus rigide. Qu’on impose les postes 
fronti^res par actc unilateral ou qii’on les etablisse par traite r^ciproque, 
le regime ne change pas. 

Le traite de 297 entre Rome et la Perse et les accords posterieurs qui 
le prolongerent (et qui, comme le traite, etaient rediges sur un pied de 
reciprocite) nous donnent quelques precisions sur les reglements cn 
vigueur dans les trois postes frontieres oh doit s’accomplir tout^ transac¬ 
tion entre les marchands des deux pays. Aucun etranger ne pouvait exer- 
cer le commerce en dehors des trois villes de Nisibi, Gallinicum et Artaxata 
el de leurs foires, ni rencontrer un citoyen remain sans la participation 
des comites commerciorumy hauts fonctionnaires preposes aux echanges 
internationaux, Des agents de ravitaillement peuvent accompagner i I’inte- 
rieur du pays les ambassadeurs de Perse, mais ils sont sev^rement punis 
s’ils se livrent ^ des operations commerciales aprhs la fin de la mission. 
De m^me, le commerce avec les Goths est concentre dans deux postes fron- 
tieres, et celui avec les barbares de Pannonie s’ecoule travers un troi- 
sieme poste, b^ti dans ce but specifique et portant le nom eloquent de 
Gommercium. D’autres Gomtes des Gommerces veillent aux frontieres de 
i’Egypte. Pour les echanges avec I’Occident, les sources incompietes dont 
nous disposons ne mentionnent qu’un ^eul comes commerciorimiy celui de 
rniyricum, mais tout porte k croire qu’il y en avait d’autres tout le long 
du Rhin^. 

En Occident, le syst^me des postes frontieres dut s’ecrouler avec la 
frontiere elle-meme, mais en Orient il survecut tout en suivant les fluc¬ 
tuations des confins. Ainsi Dara, vers la fin du vi® siede, avait remplace 
Artaxata et Gallinicum, alors que Nisibi avait garde son ancien caractere. 
Plus tard, au x* siede, ce fut le tour de Trebizonde, avec ses foires ceiebres 
ou se concentrait tout le commerce de I’Empire byzantin avec I’lrak, I’Ar- 

I. Les sourc€« lee plus importanles sont cii 6 e« par BoGreem, o. c., p. 83 el 

suiv. 

3 . Code Thiodosien, VII, 16 , i et 3 ; Novelle^ Valcntinien, III. 

3. La plnpart des sources sont cities dans O. Seecx, art. Comes Commercio- 
rum dans Paiily-Wissowa Bealenzyklopddie der klassischen AltertumsirissenscHaf- 
ten. Voir aussi K. E. Zachariab von Lingenthai>, Bine Verordnung Justinians fiber 
den Seidenhandely dans Mimoires de Vacad^mie impiriale de St-Pitersbourg, 
s 6 rie VII, n. q, i865, ouvrago vieilli, mais toujours ulile. 
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iiK^^iiie et la Gcorgie. Avant-poste isol4 sur.la c6te seplontrionale de la mer 
Noire, Cherson fut longtemps le terminus des Russes el des Pelchen^gues, 
tandis que les Bulgares, s'^tant laill6 un Empire au coeur de la peninsule 
balkanique, fureiit bientdt admis aux foires de Thessalonique, aux bords 
m^mes de la mer Eg^. Les stations de la haute Egypte furent englouties 
avec des provinces enti^res, mais Tile de Chypre^ sur les c6tes de laquelle 
la haute mar^e de Tinvasion vint se briser pendant des siMes, h^rita en 
partie de leiirs fonctions. Pendant quelques ann^s, au x® si^cle, la recon- 
qu6le byzantine fit d'Alep un nouveau point de rencontre entre les Ara- 
bes et les Grecs. Quant aux Latins et aux Barbares d'Occident, ils n’obtin- 
rent que rarement la permission de d^passer Venise et les autres villes 
fronti^res de I'ltalie byzantine. Mtoe les p^lerins qui se rendaient h Rome 
4taienl soumis k une inspection impitoyable, car on les soup^onnait — k 
raison — de s'adonner k la contrebande. Charlemagne, parait-il, tenta de 
conclure un traite reciproque qui aurait ouvert chacun des deux Empires 
aux marchands de I’autre, r^tablissant ainsi dans ce champ la concordia 
imperatorum d’aprfes Diocldtien ; mais la concorde n'^tait pas de bon aloi 
et le traits fut bient6t d^savou4 par ByzanceL 

Toutefois, les postes fronti^res n'^taient plus, au temps de Charle¬ 
magne, les seules portes ouvertes (ou pour mieux dire enlrebSill^) aux 
marchands Strangers. D’abord, 1'Empire byzantin avail dd faire ^tal du 
fait que la M^diterran^e n’^tait plus le Mare Nostrum de I'^ge classique. On 
devait s'attendre d^sormais ce que des visiteurs arrivent k n'importe quel 
port, selon le hasard des vents et des marges et le cours de la bonne sai- 
son, sans s’embarrasser du calendrier et de la localisation des foires. Ils 
arrivaient souvent dans des bateaux puissants ; il n'aurait pas ^t^ pru¬ 
dent — mtoe si cela avait 616 facile — de les inviter ^ repartir sans amar- 
rer ou h converger tons dans un on deux <c ports frontidres ». Encore une 
fois, il n’^tait pas n^ssaire de forger de toutes pieces un nouveau sys- 
t^me, puisque les voyages maritimes des citoyens eux-m6mes avaient tou- 
jours 616 soumis h des formalit^s aussi minutieuses que les voyages par 
terre. On rendit ces formalit^s plus minutieuses encore pour les Strangers 
en organisant sur les quais de d^barquement des a boutiques pour lea 
commerces imp^riaux » (aTcoo'iJxat twa pa<yt>.ixwv xo^pepxCwv). Ces bou¬ 
tiques ^taient k la fois des postes douaniers, des entrepdts pour les 
marchandises et des lieux d’^change. Bien que les sources qui en parlent 
(si on peut appeler sources parlantes les sceaux des fonctionnaires auxquels 
nous devons pres^jue tous ces renseignements) ne le disent pas, tout porte 
k croire que les marchands strangers n'avaient pas la permission de s'Eloi¬ 
gner de la zone du port ni celle d'y rester aprEs le dEpart du bateau qui 
les y avait menEs. Les « boutiques », comme, plus tard, les skaria qui en 
prirent en partie les fonctions au has moyen age, ne comprenaient pas de 
logements pour les marchands, qui probablement dormaient soit k bord, 
soit chez des citoyens autorisEs k le.s hEberger temporairement sous leur 
propre responsabilitE. A leur tour, les patrons des navires Etaient respon- 
sables pour leurs passagers ; c'Etait k eux de veiller k ce que tous les mar¬ 
chands se rembarquent aprEs s'Etre mis parfaitement en rEgle en ce qui 
concernait la douane, les passeports et les permis d'exportation. 


T. La plupart des sources sont oitEes dans Lopez, art. citS, p. 26 - 17 , 29 et 
surv. Pour les pElerins voir aussi R. S. Lopi^, a Le problEme relations anglo- 

hyzanlines dfu vn® au x® slEclo », dans Byzantion, XVIII, 1946 ^, P- 
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Puisque les « ports ouverts » ne sonl, somme toute, qu'une transfor¬ 
mation et une specialisation de certains ports ordinaires, il esl difficile 
de preciser k quel moment chacun d'entre eux fut organise. N’oublions 
pas, d'aillcurs, que des villcs que nous avons signaiees parmi Ics postes 
Iron litres — Trebizonde et Thessalonique, par exemple — etaient tout 
aussi bien qualifiees pour installer sur leurs quais une « boutique » qui 
n’aurait pas fait double cmploi avec les foires intcrnationales. On peut se 
demander si Clisma et Jotabe, ou se concentrait, d^s le tet^ips de Justi- 
nien, le commerce avec les pays riverains de la mer Rouge et de Tocean 
Indien, doivent etre classees parmi les postes frontieres ou parmi les ports 
ouverts vers la mSme epoque. Abydos, k rembouchure des Detroits, parait 
avoir eu la fonction d’entrepot pour ceux qui importaient par mer la soie 
gr^ge. Un peu plus tard nous eiitendons parler des xojxpepxiaptot, 
« commerciaires », ces employes des douanes qui prirent la place des 
Comtes des Commerces et devinrent les directeurs des « boutiques ». Ge 
' sont bien les commerciaires que ies sources occidentales s’accordent ^ 
decrire comme des tyrans tracassiers et insolents, k moins qu’on ne les 
corrompe ; mais il faudrait entendre Tautre son de cloche. Enfin, sous 
H^raclius et ses successeurs, le nom technique apothekai fait son appari¬ 
tion, et le reseau s’agrandit rapidement jusqu’^ comprendre tons les ports 
de quelque importance et Constantinople elle-meme. Est-il besoin de sou- 
ligner que la multiplication des voies d'acc^s ne signifiait nullemont un 
relAchement de la discipline ? On tenait les marchands aussi longtemj)S 
qu’on tenait les bateaux, et on tenait les bateaux en les obligeant k d^poser 
leurs gouvernails la <t boutique » aussi longtemps que les commerciaires 
n’^taient pas satisfaits^ 

Le premier pas franchi, il devenait plus aisd d'en faire un autre. On 
avait permis aux marchands qui arrivaient par mer de mettre pied ail- 
leurs qu'aux postes fronti^res et jusque suf les quais de la capitale : il sem- 
iblait logique d’accorder la mtoe liberty surveill^e k ceux qui arrivaient par 
terre. Bien plus, il pouvait ^Ire avantageux de les inviter tous k Constan¬ 
tinople — non pas au ^ur de la ville, ce qui aurait 6t6 dangereux, mais 
dans la banlieue — ou ils seraient soumis plus directement k Taction des 
rouages perfcctionn^s de Tadministration cenlrale. Mais il fallait veiller 
k ce qu'ils ne se fourvoyent pas avant d’atteindre la m^tropole ou ne dis- 
paraissent pas dans ses meandres. On fit done aux marchands pourvus de 
passeports individuels ou collectifs Thonneur douteux de leur accorder k 
peu prfes le traitement qu'on reservait nagu^re aux ambassadeurs. En se 
pr^sentant k n’importe quelle garnison de la fronti^rc, ils obtenaient une 
escorte qui les conduisait aux piixaTa , logemeiits officiels qui leur etaient 
destines dans les faubourgs de Constantinople. L^, dans un espace aussi 
nettement delimite que celui des « boutiques », ils etaient tout k la fois 

I. Sur les « boutiques » voir la documentabron rassembl^ par Millet, o. c., 
p. 3*18 et suiv., k compl6ler -par W. Hbyd, Histoire dn commerce du Levant au 
moyen dge^ Leipzig, i>8i85, I, p. i5 el suiv., et, pour une p^riode plus Tecente, 
G. I. Bratianu, Recherches sur le commerce ginois dans la mer Noire au 
xin* si^clCf Paris, 19 ^ 9 , p. i 3 o et suiv. Sur les sharia ou skeUaiy voir G. Rouillard, 
« Les taxes maritimes et commerciales d'apr^s des actes de Palmos el de Lavra », 
dans Milanges Ch, Diehly I, Paris, 1980 , p. aSa el suiv. Sur les commerciaires la 
bibliographic est mise k Jour dans Lopez, art. citiy p. la, n. 4. 
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heberg^s, choyes, gardes h vue et taill<Ss h merci. Ils trouvaient, du moins 
en th^orie, tout organis <5 pour bien les recevoir (Liutprand de Grt^nione, 
a vrai dire, n'est pas de cet avis), mais ils n'accomplissaient aucune tran¬ 
saction sans que les autorites politiques et fiscales n'y mettent leur grain 
de sel. 

Les mitata, creation originale byzantine du ix® siMe, sinon du viii®, 
ont ^t6 trop souvent d^crits pour qu’il soil ndcessaire ici de s'arrSter aux 
details. II suffira de souligner que ces logements ne sont pas, malgr^ quel- 
ques traits en commun, les anc6tres des colonies niarchandes permanentes 
et autbnomes du Levant, puisqu’ils ne sont ni autonomes ni permanents. 
Le b/itiment ou on loge les etrangers pent ^tre ouverl loute I’ann^, ind6- 
pendamment du calendrier des foires, mais le droit de s^jour pour chaque 
marchand demeure limile h un maximum de trois mois — six mois pour 
les Russes, qui semblent avoir ^t6 sp^cialement favoris^s. Si Thdle des 
rnitata est surpris en train de d^passer sa permission de residence, ou s’il 
enfreint n’importe quel article des r^glements douaniers et policiers, il 
est ras^, rou6 de coups de bclton et chasse ignomiriieusement de la ville 
apr^s avoir perdu tous ses biens. Ces traits caract^ristiques trahissent la 
ressemblance fonci^re entre les rnitata, les « boutiques » et les postes fron- 
ti^res. Encore faut-il se rappeler que Thospitalite des rnitata, tout comme 
Tadmission aux ports et aux postes, est r^servcie aux fnarchands des Etats 
qui ont conclu des accords commerciaux avec Tf^mpire. Pas d'accord, pas 
d’hospitality : c’est ainsi que les sujets des Etats successeurs de I’Empire 
carolingien doivent se contenter d’entendre c^iybrer les splendours de 
Constantinople par les marchands vynitiens et myridionaux qui leur 
apportent les ytoffes et les ypices de I’OrientL 

En conclusion, Touverture de nouveaux chenaux pour le commerce 
international ne constitua pas une amyiioration tr^s syrieuse. II iie s’agis- 
sait jamais d’encourager el de dyvelopper ce commerce, mais de le rendre 
inoffensif en le rejetani en marge des courants vitaux du pays. Malgry les 
mutilations territoriales qui ont rendu I’autarcie impossible, malgry les 
avantages de prestige et d'argent qu’il retire de ses exportations, malgry. 
Lessor de sa marine et de ses industries, I’Empire byzantin, comme I’Em- 
pire romain, considyre encore les ychanges avec I’ytranger comme un mal 
qu’il faut circonscrire autant que possible puisqu’il est impossible de 
lyviter, 

Cc malheur,' inyvitable il est vrai, est une source de prosperity pour 
Ryzance ; on commence k le comprendre mSme si on ne considyre pas de 
bon ton d’en parler souvent. Cela explique les modifications que la politi¬ 
que commcrciale de I’Empire subit au cours des siycles, tout en gardant 
inaltyrys ses principes fondamentaux. Le but premier des postes frontiyres, 
on s’cn souviendra, ytait d’assurer I’Empire centre I’espionnage : ne alieni 
regni scratentur arcana, dit le traity ryciproque avec la Perse^. Mais, en 
rndprie temps ou bientdl aprys, on mil 1’accent sur la dyfense d’exporter 
certains articles : ne merces inlicitae ad nationes harharas deferantur, dit 
une constitution de 420®. G’ytait encore une mesure de sycurity, puisque 
Ics articles interdits comprenaient surtout les armes et les plans de 

1 . La discussion la plus rycente des rnitata se Iroiive dans Lopez, art. ciU, 
p. 37 , et suiv. ; on y trouvera aussi des indications biblibgrapbiques. 

2 . Code Justinien, IV, 63, 4. 

3. Code Th6odosien, VII, 16 , 3. 
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bateaux, Lor — nerf de la guerre — et les esclaves — reservoir d'hom- 
mes — ainsi que certains produits alimentaires essentiels ; mais la mesure 
elait nuanc^e de <^.qu'on pourrait appeler une ^bauche de mercantilisme. 
D'aulres mesures refl6taient mieux certaines preoccupations mercantilis- 
tes, mais, de ce fait, etaient influencees encore par le d&ir de rendrc 
rfitat plus puissant : on voulut contrdler le commerce de la sole et, plus 
tard, celui des apices et d’autres importations dont on voulait k la fois 
limiter le volume et assurer une quantity suffisante et k bon march6 au 
gouvernement'. Enfin, la concentration du commdtce international dans 
un petit nombre de places surveill^es pouvait servir indirectement les 
int^rfits des marchands mfimes : ceux des strangers, en leur garantissant 
la protection de I’Etat, et ceux des nationaux, en limitant la concurrence 
des strangers et en contrdlant le prix des merchandises import^es. Mais 
il est (Evident que les quelques avantages ainsi assures aux marchands 
^taient bien loin de compenser les entraves impos^es au commerce interna¬ 
tional par son embouteillage dans le temps et dans Tespace. 

Gardens-nous d’exag^rer Tinfluence de la politique dconomique sur 
le d^veloppement commercial d'un pays^ mais ne la sous-estiinons pas. 
L’6troil€Sse et la rigidity des r^glemcnts byzantins refl^taient sans doute 
la faiblesse des <^urants commerciaux ; elles en 4 taient aussi partiellement ^ 
la cause, puisqu"elles paralysaient d"avance tout effort d"expansion. 


**k 

A la difference des Remains, rives k la terre et agriculteurs par tra¬ 
dition, les Arabes laissaient aux ^euples sedentaires la culture des champs 
el voyaient dans le commerce la profession honor^e par le choix du Pro- 
ph^te. On s"attendrait done k ce qu"ils adopter!t une politique commerciale 
radicalement diff^rente de celle de leurs voisins de Byzance. Et, certes, les 
ih(5oriciens du droit musulman se montr^rent g^n^ralement mieux dispo¬ 
ses envers les marchands et le commerce int^rieur et international que ne 
I’etaient leurs collogues gr^co-romains. 11 y eut des docteurs qui contes- 
t^rent le droit des Etats k imposer des taxes sur les importations et les 
exportations, et d’aulres qui n"admirent ce droit qu"k titre provisoire, 
pour rendre la pareille aux Etats qui taxaient les Musulmans. Une insti¬ 
tution preislamique, accept^, avec quelques reserves, par le Prophfete et 
defend ue vigoureusement par les juristes — roman ou « sauf-conduit » — 
permet a n’importe quel Musulman d"ouvrir les portes de son pays k 
n’importe quel stranger. Tout Musulman, en effet, a le droit d’accorder 
k qui il vent un o/nan, et ce sauf-conduit doit ^tre respects par la com- 
munaul^ tout enti^re^. 

Pourtant, si du plan doctrinaire nous descendons sur le terrain de la 
r^alite quotidienne, la ressemblance de la politique commerciale arabe 
avec la politique byzantine nous saute aux yeux. Un aman priv^ peut quel- 
quefois sauver la vie d’un infidMe sur le champ de bataille, mais il ne lui 


1 , Voir dans IjOpez, p. aC, flrt. cii€, n. a, un© listo partiello des mesuanes qui 
limitaienl Texiportalion de certains produilsv c . . * 

a. La plupart des sources sent cities par o. c., l, p. et suiv., 89 

el suiv., 110 et suiv. ; voir aussi Hatschek, Der Mu5ta*Tnin, Berlin, 

E. Bussi, « Del concetto di comraercio e di dommerciante ned pefisiero giiuridico 
musulnaano », dans Studi in memoria di Aldo Albcrtoni, Padoue, i9»J5-38, HI, 
p. 9 el suiv. 
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ouvre pas les marches d’un pays musulman s’il n’est accoinpagne cJ'an 
passeport officieP. Les gouvernemenls musulmans ne se gSnent pas pour 
frapper croyant et infid^le de douane et d'octroi. Ils ^tablissent, souvent 
d'accord avec les juristes, des listes d'exportations d^fendues^. La legisla¬ 
tion commerciale, fa^onn^e sur le modMe byzantin, est de nature h limiter 
les ^changes internationaux plut 6 t qu'^ les stimuler. Les details nous 
echappent : les sources ne manqueraient peut- 6 tre pas, mais elles n’ont 
pas exploitdes h fond, car les arabisants ne s’interessent pas loujours 
^ I'histoire ^onomique et les ^onomistes ne lisent pas toujours I'arabe... 
m^me traduit. II n’est pas difficile, toutefois, de r^colter les preuves de la 
r^eption par les Arabes du syst^me de contr61e byzantin et sassanide. 

En efiet, nous savons que le trait 6 de 297 entre Rome et la Perse elait 
r^ciproque, et nous devons done supposer une s^rie de postes fronlitres 
sassanides s'opposant aux postes byzantins. Tout pOrte ^ croire que les 
choses n'^taient pas bien diff^rentes au x® sifecle — dans un champ voisin, 
Constantin Porphyrog^n^te d^crit le c^r^monial de reception des ambas- 
sadeurs sassanides comme s’il ^tait encore le module suivi pour recevoir 
les envoy^s abassides — et que si les marchands irakiens ne pouvaient pas 
d^passer les foires fronti^res de Tr^bizonde, les marebands grecs ne p4n^- 
traient pas beaucoup plus facilement dans la M^sopotamie des Caliphes. 
Voici les conseils adress^s Harum al-Rashid par im ^crivain irakien, con- 
seils qui montrent jusqu'^ quel point le souci de s^ciirit^ et les embargos 
I’emportent sur la volonte de favoriser les ^changes : a II faut que Tlmam 
^tablisse des postes fronti^res dans les endroits par ou passent les routes 
p^n^trant en pays polyth^iste, et les soldats qui y tiendront garnison ins- 
pecteront les marchands qui passent h leur portae. On confisquera les 
armes h ceux qui en sont porteurs et on les renverra ; ceux qui am^neront 
des esclaves seront renvoy^s ; on lira les lettres dont ils seraient Irouv^s 
porteurs, et s'il y en a une fournissant des renseignements sur les affaires 
des Musulmans, le porteur sera arr^te... » II n'y avait pas que les postes 
fronti^res : I'existence d'institutions analogues aux « boutiques » des ports 
byzantins peut se d^duire du fait que m^me apr^s le x® si^cle, quand le 
regime du commerce international avait subi des modifications radicales, 
les fitats musulmans ne permettent le d^barquement des marchands occi- 
dentaux que dans un petit nombre de ports ou existent des funduks qui 
leur sont r^serv^s. On sait d'ailleurs qu'en 724 un pelerin anglais, ayant 
d^barqu^ au hasard dans un port quelconque de la Syrie, se vit arr^te 
comme espion. Ce fut seulemenl grdee h Lintervention du patron du navire 


I. AI-Ghazali (-}- iiii) ©st particuli^rem«nt explicit© sur ce point, mais m^mo 
des juristes plus anciens se rendent k un© opinion k peine dajff^rente ; voir 
Hepfening, o. c. p., 39 et siiiv. 

a. Tout le mondo est d’accord pour ce qui concern© la defense d’exporter des 
mat^riaUiX de guerre ett des esclaves vers les pays des Infid^Ies ©t d'importer le 
vin et les pores dans 1© territoire d© ITslam. En plus, la plupart des gouvemc- 
m©nts 6tabliss©nt des monopoles (raalgr^ Topposition t^naca d'^crivains tals qu'Ibn 
Khaldun) el inlerdisenl I’exportation des mhmes produits qui 6lai©ni sur la list© 
noire du gouvernement byzantin : soieries ©I tissus pr^cieux, etc. Voir Hbffb- 
NiNG, 0. c., p. 53 et suiv. ; A. Grohmann, articl© Tiraz dans> Encyclopedie de 
VIslam ; C. Becker, Islamstudieny Leip^, 4, I, p. i63 ^ suiv. ; R. S. Lopez,. 
« Mohamed and Charlemagne, a Revision », dans Speculum, XVin, 1943, p. 33 
et suiv. 
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qui Tavait emmene clu posle fronli^re de Chypre qu’il oblinl unc escorle 
jusqu’^i la residence du Caliphe. Ce dernier lui oclroya un aman}. 

Les t^moignages que nous venons de citer montrent qu’il y avail une 
ceinture de posies le long des fronti^res terrestres et marilimes, el qu'il 
fallail une e^corte x)Our les d^passer et se rendre k la capilale. Y avait-il, 
dans la capilale, quelque chose qui corresponde aux mitata ? Nous ne le 
savons pas ; d’ailleurs, les seuls voyages de Chreliens k Tint^rieur des 
lerres musulmanes menlionn^s par les sources concernent des p^lerins 
ou des ambassadeurs et non pas des marchands* Des marchands d'Amalfi 
se trouvaienl en 871 k Mahdiha, capilale de 1 ‘fitat aghlabide ; inais Mahdiya 
elait un port, et ne pouvait pas ^tre r^ellement consid^r^ comme la capi- 
tale du nionde musulman. Les auteurs musulmans s'accordent g^n^rale- 
ment h interdire aux strangers le s^jour pour plus de trois jours dans les 
ports et les marches du Hijaz, ooeur historique du Caliphat. C'esl beau- 
coup moins que les trois mois consentis dans les mitata de (Constantinople^. 

Nous sommes k m^me de donner plus de details sur Torganisation du 
commerce international dans un autre pays musulman, I’Egypte. L^, les 
papyrus de I’^poque arabe nous fournissent des specimens de passeports 
du m^me type que ceux qui etaient en usage k I'^poque romaine et byzan- 
line. Ceux qui arrivent par mer doivent d^barquer k Alexandrie (plus tard, 
semble-t-il, d'autres ports leur furent ouverts) ; de 1 ^, ils peuvent se ren¬ 
dre k la capilale — bien entendu, en se foumissant de Vaman. En haute 
Egypte, les posies frontl^res semblent ^tre les mtoes qu'avant la conqu^te 
dOmar. Bien plus, I'interdiction de s^jour subsiste m^me pour les mar¬ 
chands des pays tributaires. En vertu d’un traits conclu en 65i, les 
Nubiens ind^pendants obtiennent la permission de fr^uenler le territoire 
musulman en haute Egypte pour en visiter les marches, mais ils ne peu¬ 
vent pas s'y etablir. Cette clause fut reproduite dans de nombreux renou- 
vellements du traits au cours des sidles suivants^. 


Si les pays musulmans ne s'ecart^rent pas des orni^res du Bas-Empire, 
malgr^ leur predisposition favorable au commerce, on peut s’attendre 
que les Etats barbares d Occident aient gard^ en vigueur, pour autant 
qu'ils en aient ^t^ capables, les r^glements dont ils avaient h 6 rit^. Tou- 
jours conservateurs en ce qui con<^rnait Tadministration romaine, ils 
etaient port^s k en exagerer les aspects defavorables aux inter^ts commer- 
ciaux, car le commerce occupait chez eux une position mat^rielle et morale 
encore plus basse qu’^ Rome et k Byzance. La personne m^me du mar- 
chand stranger pr^tait k confusion avec celle du vagabond sans famille et 


1. Philostorg«, cil 6 dans Bussi, art. citi, p. li ; Constantin PoRPHTRocENi^, 
De Cerimoniis, I, oh. 89-90 ; al-Istakhari, Livre des votes et des royaumes, cil 6 
dans Lopez, art. citSj p. 39, n. 3 ; Abu Yusuf Ya'xub, Le Livre de Vimpdt fonder^ 
trad. Fagnan, Paris, 1931, p. sgh (et voir aussi p. 391) ; Vita Willibaldi, dans 

M. G. H., SS., XV, p. gh et suiv. II est vrai que A. Mez (Die Renaissance der 

IsiamSy ip. 470 et s-ufv.) nie Texislence d'un contrAle des ipasseports en Perse avani 
le xi« 6 i&;le, mais il n'avail ^videmment pas lu Abu Yusuf (-J- 798 ). 

3. Voir Hkffening, o. c., p. hg el suiv. ; BocNErm, p. 198 et suiv. ; G M., 

Morm, Vespansione mediterranea del Mezzogiomo d*Italia e della Sicilia, Bologna, 

1943, p. 31 et sources cil6es. 

3 . La plupart des sources sont analys6es par Hetfening, o. c., p. 98, io 5 et 
suiv. ; BoGNErm, 0. c., p. 184 et suiv. ; Mez, p. 471-473. 
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sans patron^ Trouvait-il un patron, il devenait un membre de la famille 
et de la pa trie de ce dernier, et par consequent un etranger dans sa propre 
pa trie. II est vrai, d'autre part, que la faiblesse des lois et du pouvoir cen¬ 
tral tendait rendre les mailles du systeme de contrdle plus larges et plus 
elastiques. 

Ces considerations g^nerales demandent un examen plus d6taill6 et 
fonde sur les fails. Or, les renseignements se font plus rares au fur et h 
mesure qu'on s'eloigne de I’Orient musulman et byzantin pour explorer 
rOccident catholique ; mais ils pointent tons dans la rndme direction. 
Sans doute, le systeme de contrdle se fait-il plus modeste, parfois rudi- 
menlaire, comme le veulent la faiblesse du commerce et la simplicite des 
rouages administratifs, mais il s'inspire toujours des modMes grdco- 
romains. 

11 est encore relativement complexe en Italie. Il est superflu de s'ar- 
leter aux Ostrogoths, qui ne firent que passer en transmettant intactes 
les institutions de la premiere Rome aux gouverneurs envoy^s par la 
deuxieme. Les sources de la p^riode lombarde, toutes pauvres qu'elles 
soient, ne laissent pas de doute sur I’existence d’un r^seau de postes fron- 
lidres ou clusoe, et d'un service de police politique et commerciale duquel 
depoident non seulement les Strangers, mais m^me les citoyens quand ils 
voyagent pour leurs affaires^. Les documents plus riches du x® sidcle et 
du d(^.but du XI® donnent la localisation des postes, qui, comme leurs paral- 
IMes byzantins, se trouvent sur les routes provenant de I’^tranger, dans 
le premier centre de quelque importance k I’int^rieur du royaume. C’est 

que les marchands strangers sont soumis k une visite de douane et k 
rinspection des passeports. A Paris, d'autre part, nous retinuvons une 
pale image des mitata byzantins. Il ne s'agit pas ici de batiments sp^ciaux 
dans les faubourgs, le commerce international de la capitale lombarde 
n’etant probablement pas assez d^velopp^ pour en justifier Tentretien. Le 
gouvernement se borne k mettre k la disposition des marchands un empla¬ 
cement vide juste en dehors des murs. Les etrangers pouvaient y dresser 
leurs tentes deux fois par an seulement, k roccasion de foires qui n’exc^- 
daient pas une duree de quinze jours chacune. La discipline de ces foires 
rappelle de pr^s les r^glements en vigueur aux mitata ; les operations 
commerciales s'y aCcomplissent sous le contrdle du comte du palais, du 
camerarius et d’autres fonctionnaires qui paraissent reprdsenter I'dquiva- 
lent italien du Pr^fet de Constantinople et de ses spbordonnds. Pavie, 
comme Constantinople, est le seul marchd autorisd par le gouvernement 
pour le commerce de la soie et des soieries, articles particulidremenl sur- 
veilles du commerce international®. 

Sans insister sur d'autres details, qui n'ajouteraient pas grand'chose 

1 . G’est peut-dtre cet 6 lat d'esprtt des soui-ces qui a porl 6 Henri Pirenne k 
soutenir la Ih^se quelque peu iparadoxale que la pluipart dies mardhands des x® 
et XI® sidles ^aient des va-mi-pieds et des cambrioleurs. Nous rerviendrons sur ce 
sujet dans une 6 tu^ sur la di>'erslt4 des origincs die la classe marchande. 

3 . Edit de Rotharis, 3-5, 3^4 ; Liutpr-and, i 8 ; Ratohis, et i 3 ; Ahistui.f, 6 - 6 ; 
voir les fines observations de BooNBm, o. c., p. i 6 et suiv., p. 167 et suiv. Les 
Lombards ne semblen-t pas entretenir envers les marchands dos pr4j.ug6s aussi 
profonds que les autres barbares, t^moins Rotharis, 467 el Ahistulf ; mais 
ils sent lout aussi pr6oocup4s d'un espionnage fiventuel que les Remains. 

3. L'ouvrage fondamental est celui d'A. Solmi, Uadministrazione finanziaria 
del regno italico nelValto medio evo, Pavie, i?^33i On troiA-era quelques indica¬ 
tions bibliographiques et remarques addilionnelles dans Lopex, art. citi, p. 37 . 
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h uii tableau assez clair bien que fragmentaire, nous soinmes perils k con- 
dure que le myaume d’ltalie connaissait deux des Irois elements constitu- 
tifs du sysltoe byzantin — les postes frcxiilitres et les maisoiis de vente de 
la capilale — et les employait dans les m§ines fins, ou Lencouragement. 
des <?changes internationaux n'^tail cerlainement pas la principale. Une 
comparaison des donnees du x° si^cle, relalivement abondantes, avec les 
quelques indications dont nous disposons pour la p^riode ant^rieure, nous 
permet de croire que ces deux dements remontent k T^poque lombarde. 
Par centre, nous n’avons pas de traces sdres du troisieme ^l^ment, les 
« boutiques » dans les ports, mais cela n’est peut-^tre qu'une consequence 
du fait que la plus grande partie du littoral est reside aux Byzantins. Sous 
les Oslrogolhs encore, Ton entendait parler de Comtes et Vicaires des 
ports maritimes, charges de surveiller les strangers qui y arrivaient, mais 
le poriinarius de T^dit de Rotharis se borne k « garder les ports sur les 
fleuves Est-ce vraiment un changement P Pavie et les autres villes du 
Po son I devenues ports d’entree pour les strangers, puisque les navires 
italo-byzaiitins remontent le fleuve jusqu’^ la capitale lombarde^. Pise, 
elle aussi bStie sur un fleuve, mais peu distante de la mer, est le seul port 
maritime de quelque importance Internationale qui ait appartenu aux 
Lombards ; or, cette ville semble avoir beberg^ dans des logements sp^- 
ciaux des giiariganghi, e’est-k-dire des strangers vivant sous la tutelle 
sp^ciale du roi lombard^. S’agissaitdl d’une sorte de Legion 6trangkre 
ou bien de marebands admis k s6journer dans la zone du port pendant 
une p^riode limit^e ? Nous ne le savons pas, tout comme nous ne savons 
rien de la GSnes lombarde et carolingienne, G^nes qui, depuis sa con- 
qu^te par Rotbaris jusqu'au x® sikcle, semble ^tre toinb^e dans Tobscu- 
rite la plus profonde^. Ge fut seulement sous les Carolingiens quo le 
royaume d’ltalie s’enriebit de quelques ports sur I’Adriatique, et e’est k 
cette ep( 3 que que se rapporte la premikre mention explicite d’un contr 61 e 
du coir.merce maritime ad portara legiiima^. 

Oa lie connait rien du traitement des marebands strangers dans la 
France merovingienne. Hktons-nous de souligner, toutefois, que les grou- 
pes de marebands orientaux dont Pirenne et d’autres bistoriens ont jusle- 

!. Cassiodoue, Variorum, II, 12 ; VJ, 7 el 23 ; YSLI, 9 ; IX, i 4 ; Rotharis, 
270 ; yoir aussi Ahistulf, 6, « De navigio el lerreno negotio ». 

3. Voir surtout L. M. HARTMAi^N, Zur IVirtschaftsgeschichte Italiens im fru- 
hen Mittelalter, Gotha, 190 /i, .p. gh et suiv. ; R. Chssi, Pada Veneta, dans Archivio 
Veneto, nouv. s^rie, V-VI ( 1928 - 29 ), et sources cities. D'ailleairs il y a quelque 
ressemhlance entre les « boutiques byzantines et les nonibreuses cellae, curtes 
et xenodochia qui sont signal^es k Pavio entre le ix® et le xi® sikcle. Quelque&- 
unes de celles-ci apparlenaient aux kv^Kpies italiens, mais d’autres relevaient de 
communa-ut^s 6 lrang^res, el prescfue toutes semblent avoir servi k h^berger les 
marebands (sources citees par C. Milan^ « Intorno all’ organizzazione di una 
citta capilale », dans Annali di Scienze Politiche, X, 1937 , fasc. 1 - 2 ). 

3 . Sources cil 6 o» par G. Volpe, « Pisa ed i Longobardi », dans Studi Storiei, 
X, cl i>ar G. P.. BooNErm, a Arimannie e guariganghe », dans Festschrift Alfons 
Dopsch, Leipzig, igZS. Nous ne croyons pas, comme ces aiuteurs, que les guari- 
ganghi do Pise 6 laient des Germains des regions maritimes. II ^rait beaucoup 
plus logique de j)enser k des sujels byzantins, d’autant plus que la presence de 
marebands grecs k Pise est attest^ I^r les sources. 

Voir mon article, a Aux origines du capitalisme g^nois », dans Annales 
d*Histoire Economique et Sociale, IX, 1987 . 

:i. M. G. H., Leges, Sectio II, Cap, I, n. 168 , el les autres sooirces cit^s par 
BoGNET’n, o. c., 27 et suiv. 
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menl c^l^br^ rimporlance ne consliluaient probablement pas ties colonies 
permanenles d’Strangers. Le fait mtime que Tentr^e d*un roi franc ^ 
Orleans soil acclam^e en lalin, syriaque et h^breux ii’indiquerait-il pas 
que Syriens el Juifs ^talent au nombrc des sujels du roi ? Tout porte k 
croire que la plupart, sihon la totality, des Orientaux signal^s par les 
sources descendaient de marchands qui s’4taient ^tablis en France au 
temps ofi TEmpire remain s'^tendail de TAtlantique ^ TEuphrate, et qui 
avaient gardd, comme les Juifs S^phardites de nos jours, la langue et les 
riles de leurs aieux. D’ailleurs, le Royaume m^roviiigien, k la differetice 
de rfitat lombard, ne trancha pas avant le milieu du vii® siMe tous les 
liens qui le rattachaient k la suzerainet^ byzantine, ce qui lui permeltait 
de consid^rer comme nationaux les quelques 616ments nouveaux qui peu- 
venl s’^tre ajout^ au noyau primitif. Plus tard il n’est plus question de 
nouveaux immigr^s, mais seulemenl de marchands strangers qui vien- 
nent faire leurs affaires entre Tarriv^e et le depart d'un bateau. On 
aurait m^me lieu de penser que la pr^tendue disparition des Orientaux 
en France vers la fin de la p^riode m^rovingienne repr^sente seulement 
)’assimilation d’un groupe allog^ne qu’aucun apport dc sang frais ne 
pouvait raviver k cause des restrictions qu’on aurait apport^es au sejour 
des ^Irangers^. 

Quoi qu’il en soil, ce ne fut pas avant les Carolingiens que I’influence 
byzantine atteignit sa pleine force, soil par I’interm^diaire des Lombards 
subjugu^s, soil par contacts directs. Charlemagne et ses successeurs parais- 
senl avoir introduit et mis au point un systtoe de contrdle qui, dans les 
limites modestes que la modestie du commerce sugg^rait» reproduisait 
les syst^mes byzanlin et lombard. G’est ainsi que les capitulaires et la 
correspondance de I’^poque carolingienne nous parlent de documents 
Equivalents aux passeports et de « marchandises » telles que les armes et 
les esclaves, dont Texportation est interdife. Tout le long des frontiEres, 
des postes et des ports furent choisis pour y concentrer le commerce inter¬ 
national. Les clusae qui existaient dEj^ k la frontiEre intErieure, entre 
ITtalie et les vieux domaines francs, restErent en fonction^. D’autres 
postes furent Etablis dans les ports qui faisaient face k I’Angleterre, Quen- 
tovic, Duurstede et Boulogne^. De mEme, lorsque Charlemagne fixa la 


j. Les remarquables Etudes de BrEbier, Pirenne ei Lambreobts sur lea 
« colonies » orientales en Occident ne soulEvent pas la question de sajvoir si ces 
Orientaux Etaient des citoyens de TE^aipire d'Orient ou des sugels francs d'origine 
EtrangEre. II est vrai, toutefois, que certaines expressions de la lellre d'Alouin 
k Offa (M G. H., Epist. Aevi Karol., II, p. itES) font penser qu'en 790 encore le» 
marchands dte Mercie pouvaient drculer librement en France en vertu d'une 
a antiquam consuetudinem negotiandi », el que les marchands francais jouis* 
saient du mEmo droit en Mercie. Mais le cas de la Mercie pent avoir ElE exoep- 
tionnel ; d'aitleurs libre circulation ne s^nitfie pas droit de ^jour illimitE ; enfln 
est-il nEoessaire de raippeler que cetle libertE donna l<ieu k dies graves incidents 
qui menErent k une interrupt^n des rapports commerciaux entre les deux pays ? 

a. Le capitulaire italique de PEpin ( 79 c ?) annonce dEj3i cette directive de la 
politique caroShigienne en lialie : « Sicut consuetude fuit sigillum et epistola 
prehendere et vias vel portas custodire, ita nunc sit factum. » (M. G. H., LL., 
Sectio II, Cap. I, p. 301.) BocNErm, (o. c., p. 30 el suiv.) cite loule une serie de 
mesures prises dans le mEme sens, et qui mEnent presque sans interruption jus- 
qu’aux Honorantie Civitatis Papie (dEbut du xi® siEole) o5 se Irouve la lisle des 
clusae et posies fronliEres en existence k ce temps. 

3. M. G. H., LL., Sectio V, Formulae, n. Sq ; voir aussi G. Dep, Le mot 
clusas dans les diplEmes carolingiens », dans Milanges Henri Pirenne, f. 
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i’roTitiere orientale de son Empire d'une inani^re qu'il pouvait esp(5rer 
definitive, il cr^a neuf nouveaux posies echelonnes de la Baltique aux 
Alpcs, oil devait s’accomplir, sous la surveillance d’ofliciers speciaux, 
toute transaction avec les Slaves et les AvaresL Enfin, il est possible de 
decouvrir une ressemblance entre les rrulala et les mansiones des mar- 
chands « chretiens aussi bien que juifs » qui vivaient k Aix-la-Ghapelle 
et eiaienl souinis hi I’inspection d'un officier palatin, 11 est vrai, toutefois, 
que ces marchands n’etaient pas obliges k renfermer leur activite dans les 
logements officiels, mais pouvaient accomplir leuVs transactions « dans le 
marche ou ailleurs »*. 

Le marche, voil^ le centre commercial par excellence depuis le temps 
des derniers Garolingiens. Plus de pouvoir central bien 6tabli, plus de con- 
trdle aux fronlitres mal gard^es ; c'est done aux seigneurs et aux mar¬ 
ch^ locaux de r^gler Tadmission, le s^jour et les transactions des mar¬ 
chands strangers, et souvent il suffit de ne pas relever du mfime suzerain 
pour 6tre consid^rd comme un stranger. Ge n'est pas Tendroit ici d'exa¬ 
miner les origines et les principes fondamentaux du droit des foires et des 
marches post-carolingiens ; d'ailleurs, ce droit a ^te 6tudi^ el d^crit dans 
un grand nombre d’ouvrages, surtout allemands, qui lui ont d^ouvert 
toutes sortes de parentis germaniques. Personne n'a remarqu^ que foires 
et marches existent ^galement en territoire byzantin et musulman. Rete¬ 
nons tout de m6me que les marches r^pondent aux mftmes entires que les 
posies fronti^res et les mitata, puisqu'ils limitent le s6jour du marchand 
dtranger dans I'espace (c’est-^i-dire dans la zone immunitaire du march6) 
et surtout dans le temps (e'est-^-dire pour la dur^e du march6, qui sur- 
passe raremenl quelques jours ou quelques semaines). 

Nous avons 6t6 forces de passer sous silence I'histoire de la politique 
commerciale dans le territoire anglo-saxon parce que cette histoire est 
encore un iivre ferm4. Les rares sources qui s'y rapportent n'ont jamais 
et4 ^tudi^es s^rieusement. Mais puisque les soi-disant lois d'Edouard 
le Gonfesseur, avec une sorte de racisme avant la lettre, soulignent que 
seuls les Britons, les Jutes, les Saxons^ les Pictes et les Scots ont droit h 
habiter en Angleterre, il semble Evident que les marchands strangers ne 
jouissaient pas du m^me droit. D'ailleurs, au xii® si^cle, les coutumes de 
Londres interdisaient k ces marchands de rester dans la capitale plus de 
quarante jours. Gette interdiction, ^tendue k tout le territoire anglais, 
existait encore au d^but du xiv® si^cle, bien que les rois accordent souvent 
des saufs-conduits individuels pour la dur^e d'une ann^e entifere^. Gela k 
une ^poque ou des colonies marchandes permanentes, vieilles de deux k 
trois sidles, fleurissaient dans tout le Levant byzantin et musulman. La 


Bruxelles, 1926. Il est done Evident quo Vantiqua cohsuetudo men-tionn^e i>ar 
Alcuin (voir ci-dessus, n. i) n'avait -pas surv^cu k. la reorganisation du conirdlo 
des etrangers selon les modules lombard et byzantin. 

I. M. Gv H., LL., Sectio /I, Cap. f, n. 4a. H nq s’agissait plas settlement di’em- 
p^her Pexiportation des armes et esclaves dans un moment oti la situation 
dlail tendiue, mais d'un syst^me de contrftle k oaract^r© permanent. On on aper- 
poit encore les traces dans les restriottions sur reoqportation du sol en vigueur au 
ddbut du X® si^e ; voir M. G. H.* LL., Ill, iSo et Capitnlariat H, 260. 

3. Voir surtout le Capitulare de disciplina palatii (8ao i^) 'el le Praeceptum 
negotiatorum (S18 ?) : M. G. H., LL.» Cap, I, 2^ ; Formulae, 3 ii 4 -i 5 . 

3. LiEBEtBMANN, 1, 658 ©t 676 *, voir aussi E. Lipson, Economic History of En¬ 
gland, I, Londres, 1^29. Plus tard les rois anglab somblent avoir adopts avec le 
syst^me des staples ime sorto de postes fronti^res k l’6lranger. 
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r^gle ne souffrait done pas d’excepUons : k Londres comme k Pavie, en 
France comme en figypte, chez les Musulmans comme chez les Grecs, le 
s^jour des marchands strangers 6 iaii regard^ avec soup^on et limile dans 
le temps et dans Tespace*. 


L’apparition des colonies permanentes du Levant, ou les marchands 
strangers avaient non seulement un droit de residence d'une dur^e illimi- 
1^, mais jouissaient m^me d’une large autonomie politique et ^conomi- 
que, marque un tournant de Thistoire. Elle signifie que le commerce 
international cesse d’toe une source intermittente pour devenir un cou> 
rant intarissable, et que les contacts entre peuples divers ne sont plus des 
crises espac^es, mais une habitude de tous les jours. On ne saurait expli- 
quer ce grand changement sans consid^rer tout d’abord Lessor puissant 
qui renouvela et rajeunit, Tun apr^s Tautre, les pays de la M^diterran^e 
— TAfrique et la Syrie musulmanes d’abord, puis, au x® si^le d^j^, 
I’Empire byzantin et ses voisins slaves et turcs, enfin Tltalie, la Pro¬ 
vence et le ooeur de 1’Europe. Mais la fondation des colonies permanentes 
ne fut pas seulement la cons^uence de la revolution commerciale ; elle 
en fut en partie la cause. En effet, une fois que les marchands eurent pris 
racine dans les pays strangers, ils eurent le moyen et mfime la necessite de 
multiplier les affaires afin que chaque jour donnSt son profit. Les foires 
et les marches temporaires cedaient le pas aux quartiers commer^ants 
fixes. 

Comment advint-il que, dans le bassin mediterraneen, les obstacles 
juridiques qui s’etaient opposes jusqu’alors k la formation de colonies 
permanentes s’ecrouierent entre le x® et le xii® siede ? La reponse ^ cette 
question ne pent pas etre trouvee dans le monde mediterraneen, car les 
efforts de TEurope catholique, des Byzantins et des Musulmans pour reme- 
dier k cet etat de choses n’avaient jamais attaque le ooeur meme du pro- 
bieme. Ces peuples s’etaient contentes de contourner I’obstacle en jouant 
sur requivoque de ce que nous pourrions appeler « la double nationalite ». 
II y avait des marchands, comme les Juifs, qui, n’etant compietement 
citoyens nulle part, n’etaient par consequent compietement etrangers 
nulle part. De meme, il y avait des villes comme Venise, Comacchio, 
Naples et Amalfi, qui, se trouvant en marge de territoires contestes, etaient 
une sorte de no inan's land. Leurs marchands pouvaient done etre admis 
partout comme des citoyens pourvu qu’on veuille bien fermer un ceil. 
Dans certains cas, deux Flats limitrophes allaient jusqu’^ creer la confu¬ 
sion : e’est ainsi que Ghypre payait tribut k la fois k I’empereur byzantin 
et au caliphe, et que Farab, en Asie Centrale, entretenait cdte k cdte une 
garnison musulmane et une garnison turque. Pise, parait-il, fut long- 
temps laissee libre par les Lombards de s’associer k leurs campagnes con- 

1. Nous avons pass6 sous sdlenoo TEspagne dies Visigoths paroe quie les sources 
font presque entiferement ddaui. Le passage le plus int^ressant est Lex Wisigo- 
thoriim, XI, 3 , 3 : « Cum transmarini negotiatores inter se causam hahent, nullus 
de sedibus nostris eos audire presumat nisi tantummodo suis legihus audiantiir 
apud telonearios siios. » Le texte est obscur,.mais il somble signifier qrue les em¬ 
ploy^ des douanes visigotlhes ®p6cialement charges du conlrOle des marchands 
6 trang©rs (« telonearios siios ») Itaient tenus k juger ces dserniers selon lours lois 
nalionales. Plut6t qu’^ une antioiipation dfu r^^me des capitulations, on penserait 
au r- 4 gime des lois nationales qui devait s’affirmer apr^ Charlemagne. 
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Ire les Grecs ou de collaborer avec ces derniers^. Un chapilre int^ressanl 
pourrait Stre consacr^ k T^tude de ces cas ambigus, dont Pirenne a devind 
Timportance capitale pour le commerce da haut moyen age sans toutefois 
en indiquer Torigine juridique. Mais nous ne pouvons pas nous y altar- 
der ici, d’autant plus qu'il ne s’agissait que de palliatifs aptes k retarder 
la solution plutdt qu’i la preparer. 

Non, les colonies permanentes sont une invention qui n’est pas m^di- 
lerraneenne, mais qui, comme la plupart des inventions qui se respec- 
tent, nous vint de Chine. La Chine n’^tait ^videmment pas hant^e par les 
souvenirs du droit romain. Lorsque les Musulmans commenc^rent k fre¬ 
quenter ses ports en grand nombre, au vii® si^cle d^j^, elle put eiaborer 
une politique commerciale nouvelle, inspir^e non pas par la mefiance, 
mais par Tinteret. D^apr^s les informations laconiques d'un ecrivain chi- 
nois de la fin du viii® si^cle, conipietees par les r^cits de deux ecrivains 
musulmans du ix® si^cle, la politique de la Chine s'^cartait netlement 
des coutimies observees en Occident, tout en ayant quelques elements en 
commun avec elles. Elle n'envisageait pas a priori les marchands etran- 
gers comme des espions ou des contrebandiers, mais surtout comme des 
fouriiisseurs de produits convoites et des sources de revenus fiscaux^. 

Le gouvernement chinois, il est vrai, exigeait que les capitaines des 
navires etrangers et leurs marchandises soient enregistres et que tout 
voyageur parcourant les provinces k Tinterieur des terres se munisse de 
lettres des ofliciers chinois, faisant mention des noms des porteurs et de 
Targent et des marchandises qui leur appartenaient. Mais ces lettres, 
nous assure-t-on, ^taient destinies avant tout k permettre au voyageur, 
chinois ou stranger, de se faire rembourser par le gojuvemement en cas 
de perte ou de vol. De mtoe, le gouvernement assumait la garde de 
toute marchandise d^pos^ dans ses entrepdts dans les ports principaux, 
et en garantissait la bonne conservation pendant six mois. Les articles 
import^s ^taient frapp^s d'un droit d'entree tr^s ^lev6 ; certains d’entre 
eux devaient dtre offerts eh priority au gouvernement, mais k un prix 
equitable ; des articles d^finis « rares et pr^ieux » ne pouvaient Hre 
exporh^s. Toutefois, les marchands strangers pouvaient circuler librement 
dans TEmpire chinois et sojourner ind^finiment dans les ports. Par con¬ 
sequent, de grandes colonies permanentes de Musulmans se formerent k 
Canton et, un peu plus tard, k Ts’uan-ch6u et k Yang-chdu^. 


I. Pour les villes italobyzantines el pour Pise, voir surtout 1 -a deuxifeme seo- 
tion de notre chapilre sur le commerce de TEurope m6ridionalo, k parailre pro- 
chainement dans Cambridge Economic History, II. Pour Chypre : ai^-Baladhuri, 
trad. Haiti et Murgolten, New York, 1^16-1934, f, p. 3 ^ 36->37 ; Yahya ibn-Sa'ic, trad. 
Kratchovsky et Vasildev, Patrol, Orientalis, XVIII, 794 ; Vita Willibaldiy cit^e ci- 
dessus, p. 397. Pour Farab : In Khurdadhbeh, trad. De Goeje, p. iii. Voir aussa 
le cas d’Alepfpo, bibliographie dans Lopez, art. citi, p. 3 i, n. i. 

3. Nous devons reepectivemenl k Hirth et RocKHinn (preface el Edition de 
Chan Ju-kua, Chu-fan-chi) el i G. Ferranb (Relations de voyages et textes g^ogra- 
phiques arabes^ persans et turks relatifs d VExtrime-Orient, Pjaris, 1913^14) des 
r6pertoires Ir^ riches des sources chinbises el musulmanes. L"6crivain chinois 
auqruel iJ est fail allusion dans le texte est Li Chan, T*ang-kuo-shi-pu (rMi^ au 
d^ut du IX® sibcle et se ref^rant k des 6 v 4 nements de la p^riode 713-836), cit6 
par Hirth et Rockhill, o. c., p. 9. Les 6crWains musulmans sont le marchand 
SuiAYMAN < 85 i) et le savant Abu Sa’id Hasan (qui 6crivait vers 916 d*aprbs des 
informations en partie antbrieures). Une traduction de ces derniers a 6 tk ipubli^e 
sbpar6ment, avec une prbfaoe, par G. Ferranb, Voyage du marchand Sulayman 
en Inde et en Chine, Paris, 1933 ; voir p. 87 et suiv., 45 , 54-69, 76, 83 , io 5 el eruiv. 

3. La plupart des sources ohinoises et musulmanes sont cities dans Hirth et 
Rockhill, oc. c., p. i4 el suiv. 
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Chose plus remarquahle, qui pr^aniionce le regime special des colo¬ 
nies marchandes de la M^diterran^e au has moyen Age : les marchands 
musulmans jouissaient dans les ports chinois d'une large auionoraie et 
avaient leurs propres chefs. Voici, par exemple, comment le marchand 
arabe Sulayman d^cril en 85 1 la colonie des Musulmans A Canton : « A 
Cantoq, qui est le rendez-vous des marchands, le souverain de la Chine a 
conf 4 r 6 A un Musulman ^administration de la justice entre ses coreligion- 
naires venus dans le pays du roi de la Chine. Les jours de f6te, ce person- 
nage dirige les priAres rituelles des Musulmans, r^ite la hutba et adresse 
des vceux A Allah en faveur du sultan des Musulmans. Les marchands de 
rirak se soumettent toujours aux jugements rendus par cet homme, car, 
dans tous ses actes, il n'a souci que de la vAritA^ et il ne s'inspire que... 
des prAceptes de Tlslam 

Ce rAgime, qui Atait bien Atabli en Chine au^ milieu du ix® siAcle, 
n'avait alors aucun parallAle dans le reste du monde, que les Chinois se 
plaisaient A appeler barbare. Mais, dans Tespace de cent ans, on voit les 
colonies permanentes s'Apanouir de proche en proche, jalonnant TitinA- 
raire des marchands musulmans qui s'en revenaient de Chine vers la 
MAdilerranAe par Unde ou la grande plaine eurasienne. C’est ainsi que 
Mas'udi Acrit ; « En 916 je me trouvais dans le district de Saimir, dApen- 
dant de Tlnde... On y comptait environ lo 000 Musulmans... qui s'y 
Ataient mariAs et s’y Ataient fixAs dAfinitivement. Parmi eux se trouvaient 
des nAgociants d'une grande distinction, tels que Musa ibn Izhak al-San- 
daluni, qui Atait alors revAtu de la dignitA de Hezmeh... Hezmeh signifie 
chef des Musulmans ; car, dans ce pays, le roi met A la tAte des Musulmans 
un des plus distinguAs d'entre eux^ auquel il dAlAgue la dAcision de toutes 
leurs affaires... » Ce mAme Mas'udi dAcrit la colonie musulmane de la 
capitale khazare : la plupart de ses compatriotes qui y rAsident forment 
un corps de troupes spAcial, analogue aux foederati de I'Empire remain, 
mais d'autres sont des nAgociants ou des artisans qui ont AmigrA rAcem- 
ment et jouissent de rautonomie religieuse et administrative^. 

Enfin, nous trouvons la premiAre trace d'une colonie permanente 
AtrangAre A Constantinople, Ce mAme Livre du PrAfet, qui insists sur les 
limites de trois mois de sAjour dans les mitaia, mentionne un groups de 
Syriens Atablis dans, la capitale byzantine. AprAs dix ans de rAsidence, il 
leur est mAme permis de s'associer A la corporation des importateurs 
byzantins d’Atoffe, les prandiopratcUy dans I'achat collectif de marchan- 
dises d'origine syrienne*. Ce passage est i)eut-Atre une des nombreuses 
interpolations du temps de iSicAphore Phokas, puisque les Russes, en 911, 
voient encore leur sAjour limitA par traitA A six mois. Interpolation de la 
moitiA du x® siAcle ou partie intAgrante du texte original de 912, le pas¬ 
sage est le prAcurseur d’une sArie de concessions analogues. Des colonies 
se forment en sourdine autour des Aglises latines et de la mosquAe Agyp- 
tienne A Constantinople, mAme avanl que les chrysobulles mettent des 
quartiers entiers A la disposition des marchands Atrangers. Pareillement, 
entre la fin du x® siAcle et celle du xi®, avant mAme que les CroisAs vien- 

1 . Sui^YMAN, Ad. Fbrrand, o. c., ip. 3-7 ; voir ausd Abu Sa'id, o. c., p. 76 ; 
Chu Yu, cdlA par Hirth et RockhiSTl, o. c., p. 17 , e<o. 

3 . Mas’udi, Les Pr€iiries d*Or^ trad. Meynard el d© Courtelle, II, p. 85 , 10 el 
suiv. ; voir aussi Merveilles de Vlnde^ trad. Reynaud, p. 161. 

3. Livre du Prifet, V, 3-6 ; voir Lopez, art. ciU, p. So. 
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iienl acc^l^rer le niouvemenl, plusieurs villes de la Syrie et de TAfrique 
musulinanes assistent i la formation de colonies marchandes catholiques, 
souvent group^s aulour d*une 4 glise ou circbnscrites par ce que les Arabes 
appellent un funaiik — curieuse transformation du grec pandokheton — 
et que les Italiens appelleront un fondaco, Comme les anciens mitata et 
les « boutiques » des commerces imp^riaux, les fondachi offrent k la fois 
des logements pour les marchands, des entrepdts pour les marchandises 
et des bureaux ou les oflticiers du gouvernement peuvent percevoir les 
impels el contrAler rexportalion et rimportatiOn des articles essentiels ou 
pr^ieux. Mais les strangers qui s’y rendent peuvent y rester ind^finiment, 
et sont jug^s par leurs propres magistrals — comme en Chine au ix® sik' 
cle. On a enfin trouv 4 la solution que les besoins croissants du commerce 
r^lamaient^. 

Une derni^re remarque : la Chine, qui montra le chemin, fut la pre* 
mi^re k Tabandonner. Vers la fin du siMe d 4 j^, le commerce avec 
I’etranger devint un monopole d’fitat. Les marchands musulmans conti- 
nu^rent ndanmoins jusqu’au xn® si^le k y jouir d'une certaine autono- 
mie- Mais en- 1178 T^crivain chinois Ghdii K’ii-fei remarque que Tinspec- 
torat sp^ial du commerce maritime de son pays dtablit une foire inter- 
nationale une fois par an et quand elle est terinin^e les marchands stran¬ 
gers doivent repartir^. La Chine se ferma entiSrement au commerce 
international, et quand les puissances occidentales TobligSrent k rou- 
vrir ses portes au xix® siScle, les rharchands Strangers durent longtemps 
se contenter de dSbarquer dans un petit nombre de ports ouverts pai 
traits, C’Stait, en plein xix® siScle, la mSme situation quo dans TEm* 
pire rom^^in et en'Perse quatorze siScles plus t6t. Puis ce seront les conces* 
sions permanentes et autonomes — et le cycle recommence. 

Robbrt Sabatino Lopez, 

Yale University, New Haven. 


1. Bibliographie trap copieuse pour Stre cilS© : un abr^S dans G. VeIdovato, 

L*orcUnamento capitolare in Oriente nei privilegi toscani dei secoli XU-XV^ 
Firenae, Mais oet ouvrage, 1 © o?lu8 rScenl sur la question, jpaese scats silcnc© 

les colonies « en sorurdine i» do la /pSriode avant les Croisades ot avant ]be chry- 
sobulle de 1083 en favour des VSnitions. Sur elles il faut encore se roporler It 
Hhyx> ol k Amabi. 

2. Ling-waUtai-taj cntS par Hibth et Rocxhiia, o. c., p. ai 3 . Suivant le Sung- 
shi, en 1175 d^jlt on ne permeltait pas aux bateaux Strangers do dScharger jus- 
qu'Jt ce quo dix d'entro eux soianl arrivSs k un port delerminS. 


Annales annSe, octpbre-decembre 


9^9, n® k). 
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The Dollar of the Middle Ages^ 

I 

T he gold money of the Byzantine Empire “is accepted everywhere 
from end to end of the earth. It is admired by all men and in all 
kingdoms, because no kingdom has a currency that can be compared 
to it.” These boastful words of Cosmas Indicopleustes, a contemporary 
of Justinian the Great, are a typical expression of the pride of the Greek 
nation. Cosmas was a monk who tried to demonstrate from the Scrip¬ 
tures that the earth was flat, but in his youth he had been an adventurous 
merchant and traveler, and well he knew where the true primacy of 
his nation lay. While the armies of Justinian had not marched as far 
as those of Trajan, and his law was not enforced in all the countries 
which had obeyed Theodosius, the monetary empire of New Rome 
was even greater than that of Old Rome. The gold nomisma (or bezant, 
as the Westerners later called it) was as peerless as the sovereign whose 
efSgy it bore. Procopius, another contemporary of Justinian the Great, 
stated: “It is not right for the Persian king or for any other sovereign 
in the whole barbarian world to imprint his own likeness on a gold 
stater, and that, too, though he has gold in his own kingdom; for they 
are unable to tender such a coin to those with whom they transact 
business.” More than a hundred years later an emperor bearing the same 
name as Justinian, but different from him as night from day, provoked 


1 A practically exhaustive bibliography of Byzantine numismatic and monetary history can 
be obtained by combining the bibliographies of W. Wroth, Catalogue of the Imperial Byzantine 
Coins in the British Museum (2 vols.; London, 1908); A. Andreades, “De la monnaie et de 
la puissance d’achat des metaux precieux dans I’Empire byzantin,” Byzantion, I (1924), 
75—115; D. A. Zakythinos, Crise monetaire et arise cconomique a Byzance du XIIIe au XVe 
siecle (Athens, 1948)—the book is a reprint of articles that have appeared under the same 
title in L’Hellenisme contemporain, 2d ser., I, II (1947-48). No attempt will be made in 
this article to give complete references. 
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a disastrous war against the Arabs because the Caliph had struck gold 
coins bearing his own portrait. After another five hundred years, in 
the twelfth century, a Byzantine chronicler who described that war 
blamed Justinian II not for attacking but for being defeated, and ham¬ 
mered again upon the old claim: “It is not permissible to impress any 
other mark on gold coins but that of the Emperor of the Romans.” ^ 
The claim was not always unchallenged but it was better founded 
than any other argument which was offered to prove that “Roman” 
Byzantium was the only true universal empire. During the early Middle 
Ages, Germanic kings usually placed on their gold coinage the por¬ 
trait of the Byzantine Emperor; the exceptional attempt of Theudebert 
I, the Frankish ruler who, to the scorn of Procopius, struck coins to 
his own effigy, was so unsuccessful that his successors did not imitate 
him. The Sassanian Kings of Kings at first issued some gold coins but 
eventually were content with striking silver. So were the Western em¬ 
perors and kings after Charlemagne and Louis the Pious. The Moslems 
adopted the gold standard at a late period and, though they defeated 
Justinian II, they allowed him to save face by removing all human 
visages from their coinage. As Procopius acutely remarked, all this 
was not necessarily a token of reverence toward the majesty of the 
Roman Emperor. The Western rulers did not have sufficient prestige 
to enforce a wide circulation to coins bearing their likeness; the Sas- 
sanians yielded to the local tradition of the silver rather than gold stand¬ 
ard; and the Moslems obeyed the religious principles that regarded 
representation of living objects as suspect if not altogether damnable.® 
No matter what reasons caused the bezant to be unmatched in other 
countries, however, its uniqueness contributed in building up its own 
renown and that of the sovereign whose portrait it advertised. Already 
in the seventh century Bede considered it a fitting compliment to a 
devout princess of Kent to compare her virtue to the priceless and 


2 Cosmas Indicopleustes, Topographia Christiana, ed. Winstedt, p. 8i (ed. Migne, p. ii6); 
Procopius, De hello Gothico, III, 33 (ed. and trans. H. B. Dewing in the Loeb Collection, IV, 
439); Zonaras, ed. Bonn, XIV, 231. These statements and their background have been dis¬ 
cussed more fully in R. S. Lopez, “Mohammed and Charlemagne, a Revision,” Speculum, 
XVIII (1943), 16-18, 21-26. 

3 See P. Le Gentilhomme, “Le Monnayage et la circulation monetaire dans les royaumes 
barbares en Occident,” Revue numismatique, 5th ser., VII, VIII (1943 and 1945); D. J. Paruck 
Furdonjee, Sasanian Coins (Bombay, 1924); L. A. Mayer, Bibliography of Moslem Numismatics 
(London, 1939); further bibliography in Lopez, “Mohammed and Charlemagne,” and in 
Marc Bloch, “Le Probleme de Tor au moyen-age,” Annales d’histoire economique et sociale, 

V (1933). 
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untarnished nomisma.^ Century after century the fame of the bezant 
grew more brilliant. It has survived to our day in heraldry, since the 
coins represented on coats of arms are still called “bezants,” as if the 
bezant were the only gold coin.® To the medieval world the nomisma 
was money par excellence and the highest embodiment of wealth. It 
was eagerly accepted from England to India as an instrument of pay¬ 
ment as good as gold itself; it made the Byzantine people an object 
of envy to its neighbors; and it caused the Byzantine Emperor to be 
looked upon as the greatest dispenser of riches to anyone fortunate 
enough to be his friend. Long before the so-called “imperialism of the 
dollar” and the Marshall Plan, the Byzantine Empire fought its enemies, 
rewarded its allies, and appeased the neutrals by drawing on its bezant 
funds.® 

The bezant outstripped the dollar in stability and intrinsic value. 
Indeed, its record has never been equaled or even approached by any 
other currency. The dark and the aureus, the florin and the ducat, the 
dobla and the guinea all had their periods of glory, but none of them 
preserved the original standard for such a long time. The history of 
the bezant is closely intertwined with that of the empire. The ruler 
who in the early fourth century made Byzantium an imperial capital, 
Constantine I, also caused the first bezants to be struck. At that time 
they weighed approximately 4.55 grams—more than any other gold 
coins circulating anywhere else in the world—and their title was as 
high as 980/1000.^ More than six hundred years later, under the first 

^ Bede, Historia ecclesiastica. III, 8; for the background, see Lopez, “Le Probleine des 
relations anglo-byzantines du septieme au dixieme siMe,” Byzantion, XVIII (1946-48), 156 
and n. i. 

®Even Oswald Barron, the supercilious author of the article “Heraldry” in Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (nth ed.), while condemning “the folly of the heraldic writers” who have found 
for all roundels other than golden “names which may be disregarded,” endorses the “ancient 
custom [that] gives the name of bezant to the golden roundel.” 

® Practically every work that deals with Byzantium stresses the importance of the bezant 
as a symbol and instrument of power and prestige of the Byzantine Empire. See, to name only 
a few instances, C. Diehl, Byzance, grandeur et decadence (Paris, 1924), chap, v; S. Runciman, 
Byzantine Civilisation (London, 1933), pp. 177 ff.; G. 1 . Bratianu, Etudes Byzantines d’histoire 
economique et sociale (Paris, 1938), pp. 59 ff., 221 ff.; for the opinion of foreign contemporaries, 
see J. Ebersolt, Constantinople Byzantine et les voyageurs du Levant (Paris, 1918). 

Maurice, Numismatique constantinienne, I (Paris, 1908), xlii (although Zakythinos, 
probably through a misprint, cites Maurice as giving the weight as 4.48); H. Mattingly, 
Roman Coins from the Earliest Times to the Fall of the Western Empire (London, 1928), 
pp. 226 ff. Obviously, techniques were not accurate enough to attain the ideal weight for the 
majority of coins, but errors by excess balanced errors by defect. The Yale collection has some 
specimens weighing as much as 4,60 grams; other overweight bezants are found in every 
important collection, though underweight bezants, especially owing to wear, are more common. 
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Macedonian emperors, tliey still had the same weight and alloy. The 
first cracks appeared when the crushing commitments of an over- 
expanded empire forced Nicephorus Phocas (963-969) and John Tzi- 
miskes (969-976) to issue two lighter types of the bezant along with 
the regular one. Alloys, however, remained unaltered for another hun¬ 
dred years.® Inasmuch as the coins in the larger transactions were not 
counted but weighed, the circulation of substandard bezants caused 
no serious inconvenience once the emperors desisted from the vexatious 
practice of paying their debts in debased coins and collecting taxes in 
bezants of the old weight. The first alterations of the alloy coincided 
with the military disasters of the late eleventh century and they in¬ 
creased as the crisis grew worse. Still, the emperors continued to strike 
some face-saving types of a higher alloy and weight simultaneously 
with inferior coins. As late as the beginning of the thirteenth century 
one issue had escaped the common fate of the others and was still 
reckoned at about 90 per cent of the original value.® The prestige of the 
bezant naturally also declined, but slowly. At about the same period 
the mint began to tamper with the alloys, the Byzantine language began 
to call the nomisma by a new name of popular origin, hyperperon, 
which means “purified by fire” or “hyperpure,” as if the people wished 
to whistle in the dark.^® The Westerners grumbled when the Byzantine 

8 The latest work on the debasements of Nicephorus Phokas, John Tzimiskes, and their 
immediate successors is Lopez, “La Crise du besant au dixieme siecle et la date du Livre du 
Prefet,” Melanges Henri Gregoire, II (Brussels, 1951). It cites most of the earlier works on 
that subject. 

^ E. Stein, “Untersuchungen zur spatbyzantinischen Verfassungs- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte,” 
Mitteilungen zur osmanischen Geschichte, II (1923-25), 11-12. There is some disagreement 
regarding which emperor was most reckless in the debasement of the inferior types of the 
bezant. As far as we can judge from the extant coins, the proportion of debased to “hyperpure” 
types steadily increased from the reign of Michael VII (who became emperor after the 
Byzantine rout as Mantzikert, 1071) to that of Alexius I (1081-1118, the emperor of the 
First Crusade). We have specimens of seven different types of the nomisma struck by Alexius I 
—one is of pure gold; the others are of bronze, billon (base silver), and electrum (pale gold). 
John II (i118-1143), the best of the Comneni, has often been credited with endeavoring to 
improve the coinage because a comparatively larger number of the extant coins are of gold 
But others are of electrum or billon, and it would be incautious to regard the proportions 
of the different types in our museums as reflecting the proportions of coins actually issued. 
Whatever improvement may have been made was lost under Manuel I (1143-1180). Out of 
the thirteen known types, five are bronze, seven are alloyed gold, and only one is chiefly gold. 
Yet we still have a number of gold bezants of the Emperors Andronicus I, Isaac II, and 
Alexius III, with a majority of bezants of the inferior types. It is worth noting that Nicetas, 
the Byzantine chronicler, censured Isaac II not for mixing silver with gold—that had become 
a venial sin—but because “by debasing even the silver he struck bezants of a bad alloy.” 
De Isaacio Angelo, ed. Bonn, III, 7, p. 584. Actually Isaac’s extant coins do not seem worse 
than those of his predecessor, but there may have been inferior specimens which have not 
come down to us. 

10 Philological evidence is collected in Zakythinos, Crise, p. 2; further bibliography in Wroth, 
Catalogue, I, Ixxiv, n. i. 
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money dealers shortchanged them, and they demanded payment in 
bezants of the old types. Sometimes they fell victims to had tricks, such 
as that of Manuel Comnenus who, we are told, issued a particularly 
debased coin for the purpose of handing it to naive Crusaders. All this 
did not prevent the bezant from being the principal gold standard in 
Western Europe, where nobody was self-confident enough to defy tradi¬ 
tion and issue gold currency with marks of his own.^^ 

It took the conquest of Constantinople by the Crusaders in 1204 and 
the long unhappy period that followed to bring about the doom of 
the bezant. Since the Latin emperors, for reasons that have not been 
fully explained, issued no gold coins, the burden of continuing the 
tradition fell exclusively upon the exiled Byzantine emperors of Nicaea. 
These had inherited some of the prestige of their predecessors in Con¬ 
stantinople and they controlled at most one third of the territory that 
had been Byzantine before 1204. It was a remarkable achievement on 
their part to maintain the proportion of fine gold as high as two thirds 
of the weight.’^^ This, however, was not enough to keep intact the 
reputation of the bezant as the sole and ideal international standard. 
In 1252 Genoa, which was on bad terms with the emperors of Nicaea 
and needed more currency for its booming economy, issued a gold coin 
of its own. Florence and other Western states soon followed the Genoese 
example. Their independent currencies of pure gold gradually dis¬ 
placed the bezant in international trade.^® Though Michael Palaeologus 
in 1261 brought back to Constantinople the Byzantine two-headed eagle, 
he could not reverse the trend and rejuvenate the bezant; indeed, the 

H Odo of Deuil, De projectione Ludovici Vll in Orientem, ed. and trans. V. G. Berry, pp. 
41-42, 66-67; Anna Comnena, Alexiad, XIII, 12 (ed. Bonn, II, 243; trans. E. A. S. Dawes, 
p. 356), and cf. William of Tyre, Historia rerum in partibus transmarinis gestarum, XI, ii, and 
XIII, 15 (trans. E. A. Babcock and A. C. Krey, I, 480, and II, 21); Nicetas, De Manuele Com- 
neno, I, 5. Notwithstanding its depreciation, the bezant probably attained its greatest circula¬ 
tion and renown in Western Europe in the twelfth century, partly owing to trends in foreign 
trade which will be discussed later. 

12 See Zakythinos, Crise, pp. 7-8, and its bibliographic references. The importance of a 
document of 1250, which shows that the market price of the bezants was lower than that of 
the anfusi (the Castilian imitation of the Almoravid gold coin) and of the augustals (Frederic 
IPs gold coins), has been rightly stressed by Bloch, “Le Probleme de Tor,” p. 26. Less con¬ 
vincing is the inference Bratianu, Etudes, p. 239, draws from a passage of William of 
Robruck which states that William’s valets were unable to buy anything with bezants in a 
region inhabited by Alans. As William himself points out, this was not so much a symptom 
of bad repute of the bezant as an indication that linen served as the principal instrument of 
payment in that region. See Lopez, “Nuove luci sugli Italiani in Estremo Griente,” Studi 
colombiani, atti del convegno internazionale (Genoa, 1951). 

13 Bratianu, Etudes, pp. 221 ff.; Bloch, “Le Probleme de Tor,” pp. 25 ff.; Archivio di Stato 
di Genova, Cartulario di Bartolomeo de Fornari, III, fol. 137 v.; Lopez, “The Unexplored 
Wealth of the Notarial Archives in Pisa and Lucca,” Melanges Louis Halphen (Paris, 1951), 
doc. VI. 
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price of victory was a new devaluation of the coin. After his death in 
1282 the decadence of the empire and its money became precipitous. 
Without following it step by step let us recall that by the second or 
third decade of the fourteenth century the imperial administration 
accepted bezants in payment of rents according to their worth in Vene¬ 
tian gold ducats; a Florentine business manual warned merchants of 
the existence of no less than twelve varieties of debased hyperpers; and 
a Moslem traveler summed up his opinion of the Byzantine coinage 
in these unflattering words: “The gold of that country . . . is no good.” 
During the hundred years that followed everything crumbled: the 
country was ravaged and conquered, the towns were impoverished and 
deserted, the emperors endured all sorts of humiliations, and the bezant, 
of course, sank with redoubled speed. Around 1417 a Neoplatonic phi¬ 
losopher advocated barter as the only possible remedy for monetary 
chaos. Still, the defense of the money continued to the last. Though 
the proportion of debased hyperpers and the rate of debasement 
mounted, the emperors struck a small number of better coins whenever 
they could. The empire was reduced to the capital and a few outlying 
districts when John V struck a hyperper of the purest tide, though 
reduced in weight. Constantinople itself was threatened when Manuel 
II issued a bezant of the highest weight, though debased in alloy. Only 
of the last emperor, Constantine XI, no coins of any kind are known, 
so that it has quite fittingly been said that “the Empire disappeared 
when it had spent its last sou.” 

Clearly, then, the bezant was more than a lump of gold. It was a 
symbol and a faith, the messenger of the divine emperor to his people 
and the ambassador of the chosen people to the other nations of the 
world.^® We cannot make a fair appraisal of the monetary policies of 
the empire in strict economic terms since moral and psychological 
values also were involved and since these values by affecting the internal 


This witticism is in T. Reinach’s review of Wroth’s Catalogue in Revue des etudes 
grecques, XXVI (1913), 109. The doleful tale of the bezant under the Palaeologian Dynasty 
has been recently told in great detail by Zakythinos, whose careful work contains full bibli¬ 
ographic references. 

1 ^ On the Byzantine notions of divine investiture of the emperor and of God-willed superiority 
of the Byzantine nation, see A. Grabar, UEmpereur dans Vart byzantin (Paris, 1936); O. 
Treitinger, Die ostrdmische Kaiser- und Reichsidee nach ihrer Gestaltung im hofischen Zere^ 
moniell (Jena, 1938), mediocre; F. Dolger, “Die Kaiserurkunde der Byzantiner als Ausdruck 
ihrer politische Anschauungen,” Historische Zeitschrift, CLIX (1939); Lopez, “Silk Industry 
in the Byzantine Empire,” Speculum, XX (1945); and above all the brilliant essay of R. 
Guilland, “Le Droit divin a Byzance,” Commentaria societatis philologae polonorum EOS, 
XLII (1947). 
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stability and international prestige of the state had, in their turn, a 
bearing upon economic conditions. Still, it would be interesting to 
answer two economic questions that seem particularly cogent in the 
monetary and political instability of our days: Was the stability and 
the high value of the bezant really a mark of unique prosperity as all 
medieval writers assumed } Were the advantages of a stable and valuable 
currency worth the sacrifices that were made to keep it stable? 

II 

We must start with a word of caution. While numismatic history 
studies hard coins, is concerned with concrete realities, and is susceptible 
of indisputable proof, monetary history is elusive and controversial. 
Today, with almost unlimited opportunities to gather and chart all 
relevant information, we are far from agreement on the interpretation 
of present monetary trends and the forecasting of future developments. 
Retrospective analysis becomes harder and harder as evidence dimin¬ 
ishes. For the Byzantine period we have no reliable figures of popula¬ 
tion, aggregate and per capita income, standard of living, volume and 
velocity of exchanges, agricultural and industrial production, and many 
other vital facets of economic life. All we can say is that up to the 
late tenth, and perhaps the late eleventh, century the Byzantine Empire 
must have greatly outstripped the nations of Western Europe and 
equaled the more fortunate regions of the Moslem world on all those 
counts.^® Again, the meager evidence on prices has not yet been sys¬ 
tematically assembled, and even if it were it would not enable us to 
draw anything like a diagram. To be sure, we faintly discern some 
secular trends—a long fall in prices up to the eighth century, then a 
rise that became steeper and steeper in the last centuries of the Middle 
Ages—and we can surmise that similar trends also obtained in both 
the Catholic and the Moslem countries, although sources are still more 
meager and unexploited. We are probably safe in stating that Byzantine 
prices were nearly always much higher than those of Western Europe 

16 While many of the works that deal with the economic or general history of Byzantium 
pay incidental attention to some or all of these problems, perhaps the best survey is that of 
A. Andreades, the great historian of English and Greek banks and finance, which was 
posthumously published in N. H. Baynes and L. B. Moss, eds., Byzantium (Oxford, 1948). 
The editors made an effort to bring the bibliography up to date but did not modify the text, 
which is outdated in some parts. Even the more recent works, however, give no answer to 
the main questions Andreades masterfully listed but was forced to leave unanswered. 
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and probably somewhat higher than those of the Moslem world/^ 
Furthermore, we observe that prices were fairly unstable even when 
the bezant was stable, and we may postulate, though not prove, that 
some kind of cyclical fluctuations, similar to the familiar long and 
short waves of our times, were not unknown to the Byzantine world/® 
If we confine our investigation to money in a narrower sense, we still 
lack the answer to many fundamental questions. It is hardly to he 
doubted that cash payments were proportionally more frequent than 
in Western Europe up to the eleventh or, in some northern countries, 
the thirteenth century and that they were not more infrequent than 
in the Moslem world; but what was the absolute proportion of pay¬ 
ments in coin to payments in kind.? Again, banks and credit money 
are mentioned too seldom, and their rare descriptions are too unim¬ 
pressive for us to think that they played as important a role as Moslem 
banks or Western banks of the later Middle Ages; but what was the 
absolute proportion of credit money to hard coins? Too, the fact that 
until the late eleventh century the bezant was of pure gold—a medieval 
chronicler or a nineteenth-century economist would have said that it 
was a “sound” or “honest” currency—implies that for a long time there 
was practically no difference between face value and metallic contents; 
but what happened after the standard began to falter? To be sure, the 
sources indicate the same conflicting influences as those that are observed 
today. On the one hand, prices tended to adjust automatically to changes 
in metallic contents, and the “bad” money tended to drive the “good” 

Apart from works on the later Roman times and from remarks scattered in the footnotes 
of Finlay’s classic History of Greece and in other general histories, we have three monographs 
on Byzantine prices: Andreadh, “De la monnaie et de la puissance d’achat”; G. Ostrogorsky, 
“Lohne und Preise in Byzanz,” Byzantinische Zeitschrijt, XXXII (1932); G. Mickwitz, “Ein 
Goldwertindex der romisch-byzantinischen Zeit,” Aegyptus, XII (1933). The latter alone 
has endeavored to apply the formula of Fisher to Byzantine monetary history—not very 
successfully, in my opinion, since too many elements are unkno\vn. Notwithstanding the great 
merit of these pioneer works, it cannot be said that the immense difficulties of the problem 
have been substantially lessened, nor has the extant material been fully collected and exploited. 
If we turn to other countries, the state of research is still less encouraging. I do not know of 
any work on Moslem prices (though incidental mention of prices is frequently found in a 
good number of books), and I have come across only one noteworthy essay on early medieval 
prices in Western Europe: C. Sanchez Albornoz, “El precio de la vida en el reino astur-leones 
hace mil anos,” Logos, III (1945). 

Long waves have been charted and short waves indicated for Italy, 1250-1500, in a 
remarkable pioneer work by C. M. Cipolla, Studi di storia della moneta, I (Pavia, 1948), 
and P. N. Savitsky, “Pod’em i depressiia v drevne russkoi istorii,” Bvraziis\aia Khroni\a, II 
(1936), has endeavored to trace cycles of depression and prosperity in Kievan Russia, 981-1237. 
Short analyses of these essays can be found respectively in Speculum, XXIV (1949), 559 fl., 
and in G. Vernadsky, Kievan Russia (New Haven, 1948), pp. 128 ff. On Byzantine secular 
trends, see esp. the article of Andreades; short-range variations are followed to some extent 
by Ostrogorsky. 
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money out of circulation. On the other hand, the viscosity of prices, 
the practical impossibility of assaying each of the different coins bearing 
the same name, the official control of prices, and the punishments 
inflicted upon hoarders of “good” coins and shunners of substandard 
coins braked the rise of nominal prices and kept most coins in circula¬ 
tion. Lastly, when inflation became precipitous, the public gradually lost 
faith in any kind of currency and demanded payment in foreign coins 
or in kind. But we cannot measure with any approximation the impact 
of each of these tendencies.^® There are other relevant questions which 
also cannot be answered with any accuracy.®® 

Under these circumstances some readers might perhaps wonder 
whether an investigation of the Byzantine monetary history can lead 
anywhere. A well-known economist, whose name need not be men¬ 
tioned here, somewhat contemptuously referred to the period before 
the lights of Adam Smith and of economic statistics as “prehistory.” 
This expression is obviously exaggerated; one cannot speak of pre¬ 
history when written documents, however few and unsatisfactory, are 
available. But the term may be acceptable if it means that interpretation 
must be tentative and descriptive rather than dogmatic and quantitative, 
and provided we do not draw the absurd inference that without statis¬ 
tics economic history is unfathomable, uninteresting, or nonexistent. 
True, many blanks must remain forever in the picture of early medieval 
economics, and any reconstruction must be open to challenge. Still, for 
all its gaps, uncertainties, and probable errors, the picture is indispensa¬ 
ble to understand the past and invaluable to reconsider the present. 

The first question under investigation is whether or not the stability 
and the high value of the bezant up to the eleventh century was a mark 
of unique prosperity as all medieval writers assumed. Modern historians 
generally agree with the medieval writers. They take it for granted 
that the unique stability of the bezant bespeaks a well-balanced, thriving 
economy which enabled the emperor to have at hand at all times the 
gold he needed to maintain the money unaltered. Furthermore, they 
assume that a currency pegged to a unit as valuable as the bezant was 

The above statements are based largely on source material which cannot be adequately 
cited and discussed here. Each statement would warrant a special article that might conceivably 
ask most of the right questions but hardly give all the answers. 

20 For instance, we do not know the total amount of money in circulation at any period, 
or the comparative size of gold coinage and silver and copper coinage, or the free market 
ratio between silver and gold, or the total output of precious metals. We know that moneys of 
account, equivalent to a fixed number of bezants, were used at all times, but we do not 
know whether they were pegged to real coins and fluctuated with them or whether they 
corresponded to unchangeable, ideal weights of precious metal. 
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practicable only because the volume of exchanges in the empire was 
large. Henri Pirenne has called attention to the parallelism of monetary 
trends and economic conditions in the contrasting developments of the 
Byzantine Empire and Western Europe. The former, as we have seen, 
used good bezants as long as the economy of the country was prosperous 
and debased ones when the prosperity waned. In the West, the same 
phases occurred in reverse order. As soon as Roman economy collapsed 
in the fifth century, the Western equivalent of the bezant was displaced 
by its fraction, the tremissis, which weighed only one third as much; 
then, as commerce in the barbarian West continued to decline, the 
tremissis was debased; finally, at various dates between 700 and 850, 
the coinage of national moneys of gold was discontinued throughout 
Catholic Europe. Henceforth, and until the late twelfth century, tiny 
silver deniers seemed adequate to make what cash payments were still 
necessary. Conversely, the commercial revival of the twelfth century 
led to the striking of heavier silver coins (the groats), and the full 
prosperity of the thirteenth century carried with it the resumption of 
gold coinage in Western Europe.^^ To these facts, which have already 
been pointed out by Pirenne and his school, we may add a detail which 
has escaped the attention of general historians but not that of numis¬ 
matists: Though several mints in southern Italy between the seventh 
and ninth centuries belonged to the Byzantine Empire and struck 
bezants in the effigy of the emperor, these bezants were not as good as 
those of the eastern Byzantine mints. Their weight and alloy came 
closer to that of the Lombard coins than to the regular imperial stand¬ 
ard. One would infer that the weaker commerce of Byzantine Italy 
as compared with the great trade of Constantinople demanded a weaker 
coinage and that this prevailed over political ties in determining the 
standard.^^ 

Convincing though this argument may seem, it does not stand the 
test of investigation. We observe today that Belgium and France have 
more advanced economies and a higher standard of living than Portugal 
and Venezuela, but their currencies are less stable and the basic units 
are smaller. In the Middle Ages, the trends of Moslem currency as 

21 For the voluminous bibliography of the question, see D. C. Dennett, “Pirenne and 
Muhammad,” Speculum, XXIII (1948). It suffices here to mention the most controversial work 
of the great master, H. Pirenne, Mohammed and Charlemagne (New York, 1939), and the 
brilliant essay of Bloch, “Le Probleme de Tor,” where Pirenne’s thesis is in the background, 
but the investigation carries much deeper and is enriched with subtle nuances and admirable 
intuition, 

22 See, for instance, Wroth, Catalogue, I, xxxi ff. 
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compared to Byzantine currency provide a similar example. Moslem 
Spain shifted from gold to silver coinage in the eighth century, at about 
the same time as Catholic Europe, though its economy was not in a 
regression. In the remaining Moslem countries gold was never driven 
out of circulation, but the evolution of gold currency resembled some¬ 
what the development of Western European currency, though economic 
conditions were radically different. In Syria, Egypt, and Northwest 
Africa the dinar, which originally had been struck in the same weight 
and title as the bezant, was largely displaced by its quarter, the ruba‘i. 
In Iraq, Persia, and other Eastern provinces the silver standard inherited 
from the Sassanian Empire remained dominant until the tenth century. 
Gold eventually won the day, but its victory was immediately followed 
by the speedy debasement of the dinarIndeed, even the example of 
Catholic Europe does not prove that a sluggish economy cannot sup¬ 
port a stable money and a large basic unit. When the Western rulers 
ceased to strike gold coins bearing their images, Byzantine and Moslem 
gold coins were used in every country from Italy to England and from 
Catalonia to the Rhineland. Their circulation was of course limited, 
but it was so indispensable that, whenever there was a shortage, replicas 
of the foreign coins were struck in the Western mints.*^ 

The wealth of a country is only one of many factors that affect the 
monetary standard. Of the other factors some will become apparent 
as we proceed in the investigation of the Byzantine currency, but the 
most important has already been singled out. The bezant had been 
identified with the power of the emperor and the wealth of the empire. 
Therefore, the government was committed to maintain it at its highest 
level, even as it had to supply expensive plate for the court and dazzling 
suits for palace officials, until total financial collapse forced it to mix 
baser materials with the gold of the coins, the cups, and the em¬ 
broideries. Strict functionalism was not paramount, and it did not 
matter so much whether or not well-dressed bureaucrats, glowing ves¬ 
sels, and a high monetary standard were immediately advantageous. 

Ill 

Still, it would be interesting to discover whether the bezant was really 

23 Besides special works on Moslem numismatics, see A. Mez, The Renaissance of Islam 
(Calcutta and London, 1927), chaps, xxiv, xxvi—the German original and the Spanish 
translation are better; Lopez, “Mohammed and Charlemagne,” pp. 28 ff.; Cambridge Economic 
History, II, chap, iv, secs, i, 3. 

24 See Bloch, “Le Probleme de Tor,” pp. 12 ff., 19 £E., and its bibliographic references. 
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an asset to Byzantine economy. A comparison with Western Europe 
would certainly lead us to think that the abundant circulation of a 
sound money was helpful in preserving the Byzantine Empire from 
the commercial regression and the agrarian isolation that prevailed in 
the early medieval West. We hardly need to recall here the far-reaching 
consequences that have been ascribed to the inadequacy of currency 
in Western Europe: the dwindling amount of money and the debase¬ 
ment of coins led to payments in kind and to the hoarding of precious 
metals; this in turn reduced the amount of money available for trade 
and made further debasement inevitable; the shortage of coins crippled 
internal exchanges and hampered commerce with nations that were 
better supplied than Western Europe. Hoarding, though widely prac¬ 
ticed in the Byzantine Empire, did not reach the same proportions as 
in the West. The Byzantine merchants found the bezant a healthy in¬ 
strument for both local and international trade. Moreover, the high 
value and the stability of the Byzantine gold coinage encouraged credit 
operations and supported the purchasing power of the holders of 
bezants. These advantages, to be sure, benefited chiefly the great land- 
owners and merchants, for the poor man usually earned and spent 
copper coins and was a debtor rather than a creditor. Monetary security 
and abundance of money contributed to keep interest rates at a com¬ 
paratively low level, but many small landowners found it impossible 
to pay even that interest and had to sell their plots to the “powerful,” 
as we know from many legal and literary texts of practically every 
period of Byzantine history. Nevertheless, we may assume that some 
of the advantages enjoyed by the great landowners and merchants 
indirectly benefited the lower classes, since large estates probably were 
more rationally cultivated and the prosperity of commercial enter¬ 
prises gave employment and higher salaries to a larger number of 
workers.^® 


25 General bibliography on Byzantine agriculture is appended to Ostrogorsky’s chap, v of 
Cambridge Economic History, I, itself an outstanding survey of the problem; see also P. Charanis, 
“The Monastic Properties and the State in the Byzantine Empire,” Dumbarton Oakjs Papers, 
IV (1948). While waiting for the corresponding chapter on Byzantine trade in Cambridge 
Economic History, II, one can find some references in S. Runciman, Byzantine Civilisation 
(London, 1933), superficial; P. Charanis, “On the Social Structure of the Later Roman Em¬ 
pire,” Byzantion, XVII (1944-45); and the often-cited works of Bratianu, Zakythinos, and 
Lopez. On interest rates, see G. Cassimatis, “La Dixieme vexation de I’empereur Nicephore,” 
Byzantion, VII (1932), with bibliography; Bratianu, Etudes, pp. 208 ff.; Andreades, “De la 
monnaie et de la puissance,” pp. 104 ff. The latter discusses some interesting references on 
the standard of living. In the time of Leo VI (early tenth century) an itinerant merchant from 
the interior of Asia Minor was regarded as a substantial citizen when he had 1,000 bezants 
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The experience of our own times, however, has made us wary of 
regarding monetary stability as the supreme blessing. It would seem 
that economic growth sometimes may find moderate inflation of money 
and credit a stronger stimulus than rigid stability. While the runaway 
inflation of the German mark after the First World War was a cause 
of widespread misery and economic chaos, milder inflationary trends 
have often been accompanied by increases in production and consump¬ 
tion. It is difficult to decide whether the increases occurred because of 
or in spite of inflation, and indeed there is no universally accepted 
interpretation of any monetary phenomenon of our age. All the more 
must we use caution in evaluating phenomena of an economy that 
differed so sharply from ours. Credit in the Byzantine Empire played 
a very minor role; money consisted exclusively of metals that could 
not be altered without being easily exposed; the production of precious 
metals was not elastic; and the importance of agriculture as compared 
with trade, of commerce as compared with industry, was much greater 
than it is today. Even in our times and in the most advanced countries 
certain sectors of the economy are not vitally affected by monetary 
changes; such sectors must have been incomparably wider in the 
Byzantine Empire where a good proportion of the population lived 
almost as if money did not exist. 

Without leaving the Middle Ages, a comparison between the Byzan¬ 
tine Empire and its neighbors will suggest interesting remarks, some 
of which tend to shed a favorable light upon moderate inflation. One 
is struck by the fact that the initial stages of the inflation of the dinar 
coincided with the greatest economic splendor of Iraq. It was at that 
time, in the tenth century, that credit money and the banking system 
in the Moslem East developed to an extent never reached in the Byzan¬ 
tine Empire. Moslem commercial expansion became quicker and 
broader than at any other period. Still more striking is the fact that 
the fall of the silver denier between the tenth and twelfth centuries 
and the development of moneylending and banks accompanied a 
stupendous surge of Western European economy. The only Western 
country that resisted stubbornly and successfully the inflationary trend 
was England, at that period an economically retarded nation. Similarly, 
when a new round of inflation took place in fifteenth-century Italy, 
the kingdom of Naples, which trailed behind the wealthy communes 


and very rich when he had 1,500. The sum seems small to Andrcades, but it would have been 
extraordinarily great in Western Europe. On the other hand, a Moslem itinerant merchant 
would probably have felt much the same way as his Byzantine colleague. 
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of Lombardy and Tuscany, maintained its silver unaltered. Should 
we consider the stability of the bezant as a symptom, if not a cause, of 
economic stagnation 

Once more we must beware of oversimplification. If we wish to 
understand why one country yielded to inflation and another stood 
by its old standard, we must take into account many elements, most 
of which are not primarily of an economic character. England, Naples, 
and the Byzantine Empire were centralized monarchies with powerful 
landed aristocracies, whereas merchants and other businessmen were 
at the helm in the Italian communes, and bankers and other business¬ 
men were influential in the Abbassid Caliphate when inflation began. 
Kings tended to regard deterioration of coins bearing their names as a 
debasement of their dignity. Landed aristocrats could hardly be pleased 
if their serfs, tenants, and other debtors paid in inflated money; in fact, 
devaluation of rents fixed by custom was one of the most effective 
solvents of the manorial system. Merchants, however, would look at 
debasement with mixed feelings. On the one hand, conservative traders, 
who looked for security rather than speculation, saw in a stable cur¬ 
rency all the advantages that Cosmas, a retired merchant, so forcefully 
pointed out. On the other hand, more daring businessmen would prob¬ 
ably seek the opportunity to ride upon the inflationary tide. In Con¬ 
stantinople their opinion carried little weight since the Byzantine 
Empire had inherited Rome’s deeply rooted indifference toward the 
interests and aspirations of the business class.^^ At Baghdad, however, 
the banker Ibn al-Furat and other viziers who debased the dinar may 
well have read such works as Abu al-Fadhl’s “Beauties of Commerce,” 
which taught merchants how to make the most of fluctuations in 
prices.^® The art of gaining from inflation became a science in Florence 
by the early fourteenth century when the Florentine government was 
in the hands of big businessmen. Giovanni Villani, a chronicler and a 

26 For Italy, see Cipolla, Studi, pp. 75 fl.—he takes his stand for inflation—and, for England, 
see A. Evans, “Some Coinage Systems of the Fourteenth Century,” Journal of Economic and 
Business History, III (1931). There is no good work on the Moslem credit organization and 
its possible connection with inflation, but some information may be obtained from W. J. Fischel, 
The Jews in the Economic and Political Life of the Medieval Islam (London, 1937), with 
bibliography. 

27 Yet it is worth noting that the only banker or money changer who ever sat on the 
Byzantine throne, Michael IV (i034-1041), reigned during a period when the weight of 
the bezant was no longer stable. It is true that he did not owe his crown to his profession 
and that there are no indications of greater depreciation of the bezant during his reign. 

28 On Ibn al-Furat, see Fischel, The Jews; the passage of Abu al-Fadhl in translation is 
included among the excerpts in R. S. Lopez and I. W. Raymond, Mediaeval Trade in the 
Mediterranean World (to be published by Columbia University Press), I, 2. 
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merchant, stresses that every new depreciation of the Florentine silver 
currency was a boon to his fellow businessmen, who drew profit from 
the plight of the little man hit by rising prices. They paid debased silver 
to their dependents and used good gold to buy raw materials abroad. 
Yet, in the long run, inflation was profitable to the whole population 
because it supplied much needed currency during the early stages of 
prosperity cycles and stimulated expansion by increasing prices and 
allowing greater profits to the entrepreneurs.^* 

IV 

Obviously, an inflation cannot create artificial prosperity where there 
are no opportunities for economic growth. Granted that a stable bezant 
helped to stabilize the Byzantine economy at a higher level than that 
of Western Europe, our problem is to decide whether or not a less 
valuable and more flexible coin could have helped to raise that level. 
Questions of this kind are never easily answered; they are almost im¬ 
possible to answer when no statistics exist and when many facets of 
economic life are wrapped in obscurity. We cannot use orthodox 
methods of economic analysis, but we may try to interpret what evi¬ 
dence we have by means of tentative generalizations and ordinary 
common sense, always keeping in mind the sketchy picture of the 
situation in the Byzantine Empire and abroad as we endeavored to 
draw it at the beginning of our investigation. 

Notwithstanding many fluctuations and crises of a temporary char¬ 
acter, Byzantine agricultural conditions underwent no radical changes 
between the sixth and tenth centuries. Even the normal business cycles, 
if there were any, cannot have affected agriculture very deeply because 
a large part of the estates were almost self-sufficient. This comparative 
stability, however, cannot be linked to the stability of the bezant. On 
the one hand, there seem to have been no such critical shortages of 
man power as affected the economy of Western Europe, where serfdom 
was at times the only solution to ensure cultivators for the land, or 
that of certain Moslem countries, where slaves had constantly to be 
imported. In the Byzantine Empire agricultural slavery gradually 
dwindled to insignificance, and serfdom, widespread thotigh it became 
in certain regions and periods, never played a dominant role. On the 
other hand, some underpopulation seems to be indicated by the fact 

29 The well-known passages of Villani are discussed by Cipolla, Studi, pp. 121-23, who 
gives some interesting quotations from other towns, which point the same way. 
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that at all times there were extensive stretches of unused land and that 
cattle raising prevailed in some regions that would have been suitable 
for intensive culture of cereals. The better soils generally were exploited 
with the same agricultural methods that the Romans had successfully 
employed. Because the methods were not so inadequate that they 
urgently needed improvement and because the shortage of man power 
was not so serious as to force landowners to look for new laborsaving 
devices, there was no technological progress in agriculture. No matter 
what monetary policy prevailed, these were serious obstacles to economic 
growth.®® 

The picture is different if we consider commerce and industry. Towns 
were fairly large and they could attract immigrants even if the total 
population of the country did not grow. Furthermore, between the 
sixth and tenth centuries significant technological improvements in 
the textile industry and in shipbuilding made it possible for the same 
number of workers gradually to produce more goods and to transport 
them at a lower cost. Finally, the development of new commercial 
contracts made it easier to pool capitals and invest them in business 
ventures. Yet it does not seem that these opportunities led to notable 
increases in production and consumption. There are indications that 
the Byzantine urban population had one of the highest average stand¬ 
ards of living in the early Middle Ages, but there is no sign of any 
sharp rise or decline of standards from one century to another except 
during the disastrous centuries after 1204, when all but a few very 
rich men were gradually impoverished. The fact that only the silk 
industry showed any marked tendency to develop along capitalistic 
lines is indicative of the scant progress in mass production and con¬ 
sumption; silk was definitely a luxury. It would be absurd to assert 
that monetary policies were the main causes of this development—or, 
rather, this lack of development—^but one is led to contrast the blossom¬ 
ing of Italian and Belgian industries and trade in times of inflation 
with the stagnation, comfortable stagnation though it may have been. 


Besides the works quoted above, n. 25, see the important essay of Lefebvre des Noettes, 
“Le Systeme d’attelage du cheval et du boeuf a Byzance,” Melanges Charles Diehl, I (Paris, 
1930). Obviously, every generalization calls for many qualifications. For instance, self-sufficiency 
was more pronounced than in any modern agrarian economy but far less pronounced than 
anywhere in the early medieval West or in some Moslem countries. Constantinople and, to 
a smaller extent, Salonika, Trebizond, and other large cities were great markets for the 
foodstuffs and other raw materials coming from all parts of the empire. Periodical markets 
in the smaller towns and villages facilitated the exchange of cheap industrial products with 
agricultural surpluses. 
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of the Byzantine industries and trade in a regime of monetary stability.®^ 
More significant, though not easily followed in the meager sources, 
are the trends of foreign trade. As we have seen, the Moslem countries 
had advanced economies and relatively valuable coinages, but the 
latter were less stable than Byzantine coinage. There are indications 
that imports from these countries greatly exceeded in volume and value 
exports from the Byzantine Empire. No doubt the Moslems had a 
greater variety of products to offer, but their large numbers and their 
relatively high standard of living made them potentially good con¬ 
sumers of any Byzantine products that could be offered at a satisfactory 
price. Here was an opportunity the Byzantines seem to have missed, 
and one of the reasons may have been that bezant prices were too high 
for holders of debased dinars. The low level of exports kept down the 
level of imports and might have reduced it to trifling proportions but 
for the existence of triangular trade. As a matter of fact, there are 
indications that the Byzantines exported to Catholic Europe more than 
they imported from it, and that Catholic Europe in turn exported to 
the Moslem countries more than it imported. But the high prices that 
prevailed in the Byzantine Empire seem to have unfavorably affected 
trade with the West. Catholic Europe in the early Middle Ages had 
backward economies and puny, if stable, silver coins. Prices sank to 
their lowest levels in many centuries, and industrial production also 
sharply declined. There was an opportunity for foreign merchants to 
sell all kinds of manufactured goods if prices were low enough or if a 
sufficient amount of low-priced raw materials was bought from Catholic 
Europe. The Moslems took full advantage of the situation: they pur¬ 
chased large quantities of timber and iron and a great number of 
slaves, and they sold not only luxury products to the European grandees 
but also a good deal of olive oil and many horses and mules to the 
middle and lower class, though not the lowest. In contrast, the Byzan- 

31 Besides the works quoted above, n. 25, see on shipbuilding L. Brehier, “La Marine 
imperiale, Byzantion, XIX (1949-50); on textiles, Lopez, “Silk Industry”; on commercial 
contracts, the excellent work of W. Ashburner, The Rhodian Sea-Law (Oxford, 1909), which, 
however, far from exhausts the subject. Once more, every generalization needs qualification. 
“One of the highest average standards of living” does not mean that everybody was well off; 
Ostrogorsky, “Lohne,” pp. 295 ff., stresses the wretched conditions of the poorer workers in 
the towns where the competition of slave labor seems to have been more serious than in the 
country. Yet the poverty of the Byzantine worker was probably better than the destitution of 
laborers in other parts of the world; moreover, the indigent and the sick were assisted by public 
charity, on which see C. Diehl, La Societe Byzantine h Vepoque des Comnenes (Paris, 1929). 
Again, the fact that some tokens of capitalistic developments have been traced only in the 
silk industry may be owing to the inadequacy of sources on some other industries that may 
have made some progress in that direction. 
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tines purchased almost nothing while they sold only a small amount 
of very expensive luxuries. Thus, they offset their debtor balance with 
the Moslem countries, but one may wonder whether they did not lose 
more by failing to develop their trade than they gained by being 
creditors in the existing trade.^^ 

Let us not minimize the impact of foreign trade on early medieval 
economies because of its small volume and of the small number of 
persons who took part in it. Of course the ninth century was not the 
nineteenth; costs of transportation and marketing affected the final 
price more than costs of production; circulation was sluggish, and both 
output and sales were hopelessly limited. But these limitations existed 
for all nations alike. Fortunate was the nation that had even a small 
edge over the others, for a difference of a few thousand bezants caused 
the same contrast in power and civilization that a difference of a few 
billion dollars causes today. Consider the abysmal distance between 
Constantinople and Soissons, between an Egyptian vizier and an Anglo- 
Saxon earl, or between Firdusi and Notker the Stammerer. Inflation 
was a problem to the Carolingian Empire even though the amount of 
money involved was small, and price control was a headache to Byzan¬ 
tine merchants as it is today a worry to American businessmen. Like¬ 
wise, the size of foreign trade affected the stature of Byzantium very 
deeply. The fact that it was fairly large and well balanced contributed 
to the greatness of the empire; the fact that it did not expand as much 
as it could have was an obstacle to expansion in every field. 

V 

While the influence of Byzantine money and prices upon foreign 
trade is not easily determined—too many other elements were involved, 
and we do not really know their comparative importance—the influence 
of foreign trade on Byzantine money is beyond doubt, for the supply 
of precious metals hinged on it. Even as the primacy of the dollar is not 
based upon American production of gold, the fortune of the bezant 


32 Besides the works quoted above, n. 25, see Cambridge Economic History, II, chap, iv, sec. 
i; A. R. Lewis, Naval Power and Trade in the Mediterranean (Princeton, 1951), with bibli¬ 
ography; M. Lombard, “Mahomet et Charlemagne,” Annates {economies, societes, civilisations), 
III (1948). Prices, of course, were only one of many determining elements in the currents of 
trade. For instance, the Byzantine Empire did not need to import timber and needed a smaller 
number of slaves, but it could have imported from Catholic Europe other materials which 
the Moslems did not need. 
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was not at all connected with the localization of mines. There were 
no gold mines of any importance in the Byzantine territory. To be 
sure, as long as Egypt took orders from Constantinople, the Nubian 
mines were almost a dependency. Though the territory was politically 
independent, economically it had very close ties with Egypt, and its 
production naturally flowed down the Nile valley to the Mediterranean 
except when raids of the desert nomads diverted it to the Red Sea and 
beyond. In the seventh century, however, the Arabs conquered Egypt 
and established durable relations with the Nubians. Henceforth, the 
Byzantine mints could replenish their stock only through foreign gold 
obtained by trade. No wonder the Byzantine administration at that 
period slackened somewhat the old restrictions of travel and trade by 
foreign merchants and set up special offices in the main ports where 
the merchants could load and unload, buy and sell under the protection 
and the vigilance of customs officials. Here, in the older markets of 
certain frontier towns, and in the buildings that were later reserved for 
aliens in the suburbs of Constantinople, the government implemented 
its measures aimed at preventing the export of gold and at retaining as 
much foreign gold as possible. Inasmuch as the ultimate goal was not 
to accumulate bullion but to ensure a full supply of bezants with 
which to build up the military and political power of the empire, this 
policy bore some resemblance to mercantilism. Other points in common 
were the numerous provisions against exporting essential foodstuffs in 
short supply, or slaves (that is, man power), or military supplies, and 
for encouraging the import of foodstuffs and raw materials that could 
not be produced in the empire or that were employed in industries 
working for the foreign market. Sustained efforts were made to inten¬ 
sify the cultivation of the land, and some industries received certain 
favors, but the government was not business conscious enough to under¬ 
take a systematic plan to develop industrial self-sufficiency and to create 
an over-all excess of exports over imports.®* 

33 On the distribution and displacement of gold, see the brilliant essay by M. Lombard, 
“L’Or musulman du Vile au Xle siecle,” Annales {economies, societes, civilisations), II (1947), 
which is founded on a great wealth of solid information even though the author does not 
quote his sources. Lombard is preparing a book on the same subject; meanwhile, some biblio¬ 
graphic references may be gleaned from Bloch, “Le Probleme de I’or”; Mez, Renaissance; 
Lewis, 'Naval Power; W. Heffening, Beitrdge zum Rechts- und Wirtschaftslehen des Islamischen 
Orients, I (Hanover, 1925); E. Sabbe, “L’Importation des tissus orientaux en Europe occidental 
au haut moyen-age,” Revue beige de philologie et d’histoire, XIV (1935); A. Sapori, Studi di 
storia economica medievale (2d ed.; Florence, 1946); etc. On the commercial policies of the 
Byzantine Empire, see Lopez, “L’Evolution de la politique commercial au moyen age,” Annales 
{economies, societes, civilisations), IV (1949), with bibliography. 
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Up to the late tenth or early eleventh century, the Byzantine Empire 
obtained gold mainly through the triangular trade that has already been 
mentioned. A steady flow of gold came from Catholic Europe which 
in turn obtained it largely from Moslem merchants. In addition, some 
Caucasian gold trickled into the frontier market and port of Trebizond, 
and Ural gold reached Byzantine territory at Cherson in the Crimea 
when commerce with these regions was not interrupted by local wars 
and anarchy. All this income, however, barely offset the drain of trib¬ 
utes and bribes, which the Byzantine diplomacy used so profusely, and 
of payments owing to the Moslem world and the Farther East because of 
the excess of Byzantine imports over exports. It is true that commercial 
debts to Iraq, Persia, and other Eastern countries where the silver stand¬ 
ard prevailed could be paid in silver and that silver mines existed in 
the Byzantine territory. But their output was barely enough to discharge 
those payments, which probably were the cause of the extreme rarity 
of silver coins in the Byzantine circulation. The scarcity of silver made 
it particularly important that gold be retained in the country and that 
tributes in gold be compensated for by acquisitions of gold through 
trade. The empire that amazed the world by the profusion of its riches 
and by the abundance of its gold coinage was constantly threatened with 
exhaustion of its stock of precious metals. This fact, which has escaped 
the attention of modern critics of Byzantium, goes a long way toward 
explaining the conservatism and sometimes the stinginess of the ad¬ 
ministration as well as the reluctance of the merchants to venture large 
investments and to meet foreign traders in foreign markets rather than 
in the protected hothouses of the supervised buildings and fairs of the 
empire. Still, this defensive attitude was an obstacle to expansion of 
the foreign trade that alone could have attracted larger currents of 
gold. Perhaps the vicious circle could have been broken if a monetary 
inflation or an expansion of credit had stimulated home production and 
enabled the Byzantine merchants to flood foreign markets with cheaper 
goods; but the bezant remained stable and credit did not grow.®* 

34 See, above all, Lombard, “L’Or musulman.” While agreeing with the author on most 
points, I think that he has concentrated too exclusively on gold, neglecting the currents of 
silver trade. Commerce between northern Europe and the eastern Moslem states was chiefly 
based on the silver standard, as innumerable hoards of Moslem coins in Europe and many 
remarks of Moslem travelers point out. See also the remarks of Lewis, Naval Power, p. 127 
and n. i. The extreme rarity of Byzantine silver in hoards prior to the Comnenian period has 
struck the numismatists, who have been at a loss to find an explanation; silver exports to the 
eastern Moslem world and, through it, to China where the silver standard prevailed can supply 
the explanation. On the other hand, both written sources and hoards of southern and central 
Europe and England bear witness to the abundance of Moslem gold—and the rarity of bezants 
up to the late tenth or early eleventh century. 
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Then, from the late tenth century on, the recovery and expansion 
of Europe gradually upset the precarious equilibrium of triangular 
trade. Italian merchants built their colonies inside the empire and took 
from the Byzantines not only international commerce but also the best 
part of internal trade. The richest nation became the most indigent. 
Though monetary factors were certainly not the prime causes of this 
revolution, their influence should not be neglected. Italy, like the 
empire, had no gold mines, but it obtained gold through trade and it 
resorted on a large scale to both inflation and credit. One wonders 
whether one of the many elements that contributed to the triumph of 
the Italian merchants was not the fact that they bought in the West 
wares and services with their debased silver pennies and sold them 
for good bezants of gold. When the Byzantine Empire also was forced 
to depreciate its coinage, it was too late to turn the tide. The inferior 
bezants did not stimulate a decadent economy and were not even suf¬ 
ficient to replace numerically the good bezants that were lost through 
trade. The crisis spread from gold to silver since the mint tapped the 
meager supply of silver to alloy the gold of the bezant and issued a 
larger number of silver coins to supplement the debased bezants in 
domestic circulation. Eventually, all coins became rare in spite of the 
fact that the diminished surface and population of the empire required 
a smaller circulation. Credit had not developed in times of relative pros¬ 
perity and it could hardly expand in an age of general distress.®® 

VI 

So far we have made no distinction between public and private 
economy. It is now time to turn our attention to the fact that even the 
existence of stocks of gold and silver in private coffers does not ensure 
the maintenance of a “sound” metallic currency in a state that does 
not balance its budget. Until the late medieval Italian communes “in¬ 
vented” the consolidated public debt to shift the cost of present ex¬ 
traordinary expenditures onto later generations, debasement of the 
coinage was the principal means of filling gaps created by budgetary 


35 Some of these remarks have been indirectly suggested by the discussion of Italian monetary 
trends in Cipolla, Studi. The bibliography on Italian-Byzantine trade in the later Middle 
Ages is extremely voluminous and cannot be quoted here; G. Luzzatto, Storia economica 
dTtalia, I (Rome, 1949), gives some firsthand references, to which one can add the bibliography 
of Y. Renouard, Les Hommes d'affaires italiens (Paris, 1948), which will give the layman some 
starting points. 
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deficits. There were other means such as extraordinary taxes, disposal 
of public domains, confiscation and sale of private properties, or drives 
for more or less “voluntary” contributions, but none of them could be 
used over a long period of time. Debasement could continue almost 
indefinitely and it yielded great profits to the state if the government 
forced acceptance of debased coins at par and collected taxes in coins 
of a good standard. 

Ancient and medieval states regarded coinage as a manifestation of 
sovereign power and prestige, yet they did not always flinch from 
refusing to honor their own coins. Under the Roman Republic this 
practice took the crude form of issuing forged coins —nummi pelliculati, 
that is, coins of base metal covered with a thin crust of precious metal 
—and introducing them into circulation. The practice was eventually 
abandoned, not because of the losses it caused the population, but be¬ 
cause it helped enterprising citizens to compete with the state in the 
business of counterfeiting. The Roman Empire was more refined. It 
reduced the weight and altered the alloy of the entire coin—although 
the silver of the third century resembles the nummi pelliculati —but it 
made debasement a chronic affliction. From Nero to Aurelian one 
coin after another was debased, and illegal counterfeiting by private 
citizens caused them to sink still faster. Then, a series of monetary 
reforms by Aurelian, Diocletian, Constantine, and other emperors 
gradually restored stable standards and brought counterfeiters under 
control. The emission of the bezant was a decisive step in this direc¬ 
tion, but the public was still plagued by smaller denominations that 
contained a little silver and a good deal of base metal. Some were 
issued by the imperial mints; others were the work of forgers. Both 
debasement and forgery were eliminated by the end of the fourth 
century, but a partial relapse occurred when Justinian the Great emptied 
the treasury and ran into debt to pursue his ambitions. Indeed, if smaller 
denominations as well as the bezant are taken into account, we must 
admit that absolute monetary stability began only under the stern 
rule of Heraclius (610-641). This leaves only three and a half centuries 
before the light coins of Nicephorus Phocas—still a very long period, 
especially if we consider the instability of other currencies during the 
same centuries and if we recall that debasement became a pillar of 
royal and baronial finances in many states of the later Middle Ages.^® 


36 See H. A. Grueber, Catalogue of the Roman Republican Coins in the British Museum 
(London, 1910), intro.; F. Heichelheim, Wirtschaftsgeschichte des Altertums (Leiden, 1938), 
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The Byzantine Empire had a stable bezant for six hundred years 
and was entirely free of debasement for more than three hundred years, 
chiefly because it had a balanced budget. Ordinary aggregate expendi¬ 
ture was far higher than that of any Western state, but revenues more 
than matched it. In this sense, but only in this sense, it may be proper 
to say that the stability and high value of the bezant reflected the 
wealth of the empire. If the ruling emperor was not extravagant in 
his building activities and in largesses, and if there were no military 
emergencies or economic crises, it was even possible to deposit in the 
treasury substantial sums that remained after current expenses had 
been met. This was true not only when the ruler was a peaceful man 
such as Anastasius I (491-518) but also when he was a tireless warrior 
such as Basil II (976-1025). According to one wealthy Byzantine, 
Patriarch Nicephorus, so much money was hoarded by Constantine V 
(741-775) that all prices were dangerously depressed. The Patriarch 
certainly exaggerated, but it seems hardly doubtful that the emperors 
by withdrawing money from circulation could diminish somewhat 
the difference between Byzantine and foreign prices. In times of dearth 
they could draw from the treasury reserve to buy foodstuffs that were 
distributed to the populace at less than the market price. In military 
or political emergencies the reserve absorbed the first shock.®’ 

The public domain was another reserve. Unlike the later Merovingian 
or Carolingian rulers the Byzantine administration never touched the 
bottom of the barrel and by confiscating the property of rebels it always 
filled the gaps created by distributions of public land. What land was 
dealt out to officials, soldiers, and sailors was seldom tax exempt, except 
in the last centuries of decadence; these land grants not only reduced 
the outlay of cash for defense and administration but they also created 
new income from taxation. The sale of minor public offices also trans¬ 
formed into a source of income what otherwise would have been a 


chaps, viii, ix; Lopez, “Byzantine Law and Its Reception by the Germans and the Arabs,” 
Byzantion, XVI (1942—43); idem., “Continuita e adattamento nel Medio Evo, un millennio 
di storia dei monetieri,” Studi in Onore di Gino Luzzatto, II (Milan, 1950); Andreades, “De 
la monnaie et de la puissance”; A. Segre, “Inflation in Early Byzantine Times,” Byzantion, 
XV (1940-41), obscure; all these have full references to primary sources and secondary works. 
On the much-debated problem of debasements by Western rulers and the “nominalistic” 
theory of coinage, E. Babelon, “La Theorie feodale de la monnaie,” Memoires de Vacademie 
des inscriptions et belles-lettres, XXXVIII (1908), is still the best work, in my opinion. 

On Byzantine finance the best survey is the chapter of Andreades in Byzantium, where 
he summed up the fruit of a lifetime of research. Other works are listed in the bibliography 
of that chapter and in the extremely learned but uninspired book of L. Brehier, Les Institutions 
de Vempire byzantin (Paris, 1949), livre 3, chap. ii. 
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reason for further spending; obviously, this practice had many incon¬ 
veniences that eventually led to its abandonment. Occasionally, the em¬ 
pire laid hands on private silver and gold. Heraclius forced the churches 
of Constantinople to lend their plate and treasures to finance his cam¬ 
paigns against the Persians. Other church goods confiscated by the 
Iconoclast emperors made the great counteroffensive against the Arabs 
possible. Alexius I Comnenus condemned this practice only after he 
had resorted to it. War booty, of course, was another source of income. 
Nicephorus I captured the Bulgarian royal treasury at Pliska and im¬ 
pressed the imperial seal upon every object. Under the Comnenian and 
especially the Palaeologian Dynasties not only the plate of subjects but 
also the imperial jewels were used to stop financial gaps. One other re¬ 
serve was available, although the administration did not like to use it. Im¬ 
perial factories made precious silk textiles for the exclusive use of the 
sovereign and his court. Inasmuch as these textiles, like the bezant, were 
a symbol of the imperial dignity and a prerogative of the imperial nation, 
their export was normally forbidden. In great emergencies, however, the 
valves could be opened. This was still better than imposing extraordi¬ 
nary taxes, for if the Byzantine Emperor was not limited by feudal law 
and custom as were his Western colleagues, he was restrained by public 
opinion which reacted quickly and often wildly against sudden in¬ 
creases of taxation.*® 

Whatever rosy opinion of Byzantine fiscality one might have formed 
by these considerations must be tempered by the remark that the budget 
was balanced because ordinary taxes were exceedingly high. “By taxa¬ 
tion the Treasury absorbed a proportion of the national revenue which 
before 1914 would have seemed greatly exaggerated,” stated Andre 
Andreades after thoroughly surveying the Byzantine fiscal system. It 
is hardly necessary to add that the surpluses produced in the Byzantine 
Empire were far smaller than those of Europe before 1914, and hence 
the sacrifice to the taxpayers was much greater. Furthermore, unequal 
distribution made the burden of taxation heavier. While many churches 
and monasteries and, later, many great landowners were totally or 
partially exempt, farmers had to give both cash and forced labor, and 
traders were fleeced. Since the heavy Byzantine taxation hindered the 
accumulation of capital in private hands, it was a serious obstacle to 

Besides the works quoted in the preceding footnote, and their bibliographies, see also 
Lopez, “La Crise”; Charanis, “Monastic Properties”; G. Kolias, Aemter und Wtirdenkjciuf im 
Friih- und Mittelhyzantinischen Reich (Athens, 1939), with bibliographies. 
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economic growth. But it did not vary too greatly from one year to 
another and therefore it was essentially conducive to economic and 
monetary stability. 

Lastly, let us note that one of the reasons taxes had to be so high 
was that the government maintained a host of inspectors and customs 
officers entrusted with control of trade. These men combed through 
the luggage of foreign merchants and told them where and how long 
to stay, made surprise raids in the markets and the shops, and co-operated 
with the heads of the guilds in enforcing the guild statutes. It was 
their task to see to it that no gold was exported, no forged money put 
in circulation, no good bezants hoarded, and no changes made in 
prices without the consent of the authorities. These precautions seemed 
indispensable in order to maintain the stability of the bezant. While 
inefficiency and corruption often weakened the hold of those officers 
on Byzantine economy, controls of this kind, so far as they were effec¬ 
tive, tended to create stability rather than either progress or decadence. 

Lest we pass a rash sentence upon Byzantine economic policies, let us 
recall once more that security is less desirable than expansion but better 
than insecurity when expansion is, on other grounds, difficult or almost 
impossible. If we may turn again to Western Europe for a comparison, 
we notice that for a long time control of trade was desired both by 
governments and by peoples, and that free enterprise did not have 
much appeal until the growth of population, technological progress, 
the initiative of merchants, and other factors, which cannot be discussed 
here, created new opportunities for economic expansion. Then the pro¬ 
gressive Genoese merchants and Florentine industrialists rejected the 
restrictions of the guilds; but other merchants and craftsmen in less 
advanced towns remained conservative in fact and in ideal. 

This paper is not an apology for inflation or “soft money,” much less 
an indictment of monetary stability. At best, inflation seems to be a 
stimulant that helps in small doses as long as it does not become a habit. 
It may have hastened the recovery of Western Europe when it needed 
a shock to emerge from early medieval stagnation. In the long run, 
however. Western Europe had to use antidotes against runaway infla¬ 
tion produced by debasements of the coinage—^new and healthier money 
systems such as the silver groat and the gold genoine, the florin and 
the ducat. Above all it used credit money. The Byzantine Empire found 
monetary stability a good foundation for its stable economy during six 
hundred years. It resorted to inflation not in its youth but in its senility 
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—an age when stimulants are dangerous—and it failed to use credit to 
any large extent. Still, as long as good coins circulated beside debased 
bezants, the latter did not seem to have seriously hurt its economy and 
indeed they may have helped the Byzantine merchants in their en¬ 
deavors to withstand competition by Westerners. As a matter of fact, 
the initial stage of debasement, from the mid-tenth to the mid-eleventh 
centuries, seems to have been a period of moderate economic growth. 
Eventually, however, depreciation infected all kinds of money, con¬ 
tributed to the economic ruin of the nation, and hastened the death 
of the empire. 

Robert Sabatino Lopez, Yale University 
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Still Another Renaissance? 

Robert Sabatino Lopez 

W E have certainly gone a long way toward the full rehabilitation of 
the Middle Ages since the days when Oliver Goldsmith hardly dared 
include Dante, “who first followed nature and was persecuted by the critics 
as long as he lived,” in his description of the brave new world of polite learn¬ 
ing. The outer works of the medieval citadel already have crumbled under 
a concentric attack. On the one hand, Pirenne has shown that Roman institu¬ 
tions, economy, and culture survived in western Europe up to the time of 
Heraclius and Mohammed in the seventh century. On the other hand, 
Michelet’s and Burckhardt’s Renaissance—with a capital R —has been ex¬ 
tended backward until it has amalgamated, as it were, with Haskins’ twelfth- 
century renaissance, which in turn has been traced to causes deeply rooted in 
the religious, political, and social stirrings of the late eleventh century. There 
still remained some three or four hundred years of medieval bleakness—but 
even this is so illuminated by the Carolingian renaissance, the Anglo-Saxon 
renaissance, and the Ottonian renaissance, that one wonders whether any 
meaning is left to the term Middle Ages. Indeed Liutprand of Cremona 
knew more Greek than did Shakespeare, and the Goliardic poems were 
less otherworldly than the Paradise Lost, Read Alfons Dopsch uncritically. 
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and you may be led to think that in so far as economy and institutions are 
concerned there were no Middle Ages at all. Follow the meandering thought 
of Strzygowski up to its extreme conclusions, and you may be forced to blush 
for having regarded the Middle Ages as artistic decadence. You also may feel 
distress at living in the twentieth century if you share the enthusiasm of 
certain Neo-Guelph writers for what they call the Age of Faith.^ 

We must not exaggerate. Obviously there was a strong difference between 
the empires of Constantine, Charlemagne, and Charles V; obviously the 
renaissances of Alcuin and Abelard were a far cry from that of Michelangelo 
and More. Perhaps not so obvious, but equally undeniable, is the fact that the 
lofty ideals of medieval religion were no more, though no less, effective in 
molding political activity and the way of life than are our ideals of democracy, 
equality, toleration, and progress. Yet it has become apparent that the Middle 
Ages were not a uniform stretch of depression, that there were lights as well 
as shadows, and that the turning point—if there are any turning points in 
the history of civilization—lies neither at the beginning nor at the end but 
right in the middle. We are still duly impressed by the twilight of the fifth 
century and the glare of the fifteenth, but we regard the dawn of the tenth 
century as the announcement of more profound changes. If renaissance be 
understood in its original meaning of revival, new birth, or, indeed, new 
conception, no period in European history seems entitled to be called renais¬ 
sance more than the tenth century. 

What was born in the renaissance of the tenth century? First of all, a 
great many children. This is a very elementary, but very important basis for 
the birth of a new age. Though many scholars have maintained that the 
growth of the population at that period was not owing to an increase in the 
birth rate but to better chances of survival for the living—and hence it was 
a consequence rather than a cause of progress—there are no proofs at all that 
life was more sheltered and that economic resources were more plentiful in 
the tenth century than they had been before. There were certainly as many 
wars and probably as many epidemics as in the ninth century. The important 
technical improvements in agriculture and transportation which made their 
appearance in the tenth century could not spread so rapidly and so generally 

1 It would be impossible to supply adequate references in a paper which endeavors to survey 
the civilization of the tenth century in some of its broadest and most controversial aspects. The 
paper is based largely on a re-examination of primary sources, but the reader will easily discover 
how much it owes to classic works such as those of Michele Amari, Marc Bloch, Charles Homer 
Haskins, Eduardo Hinojosa, Ernst Mayer, Henri Pirenne, Silvio Pivano, Adolf Schaube, and 
many others who have not always been cited, including some with whose views the writer dis¬ 
agrees. Citations in the footnotes list only a few recent contributions which seem remarkable or 
which give references to sources and earlier research. For the latter reason—namely, their bibliog¬ 
raphies—some papers of the writer also have been cited. 
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that they might change the expectation of life of the common man every¬ 
where in Europe. Moreover, there are indications that in the tenth century 
the population trend was common to the entire Old World, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, including regions where the economic and political background 
was radically different from that of the European West. In western Europe 
more men handling better tools headed for a millennium of material and 
moral progress, but in northwest Africa a long depression followed the peak 
of the tenth century, and in China the increase of the population seems to 
have spelled greater poverty to the masses.^ 

We cannot tell why the human plant became more vigorous and fertile 
in the tenth century, even as we are unable to forecast demographic trends 
in the near future, but we can trace its growth throughout the Eastern 
Hemisphere. The Chinese census of 845 recorded a population of some thirty 
millions; almost ninety millions were counted in 1083. Without forgetting 
WittfogeFs warning about the unreliability of Chinese population figures 
we may accept the figures as rough indications of a trend which is confirmed 
by other sources. A writer of the early eleventh century draws a grim picture 
of the agrarian proletariat, forced to bid for work in the large estates where 
immigrants are welcome if they bend their back to a hard yoke. Other 
laborers left their homes in old China to colonize frontier regions in the 
south. Still farther south, in Malay and Sumatra, the “enormous population” 
of the kingdoms of Zabag and Kalah, then at their height, amazed the 
Muslim travelers. These travelers also noted the swift growth of the Chola 
empire in India. Other peoples were spilling over from the great reservoir 
of central Asia. The Mongolian tribes of the Khitai and the Tangut broke 
through the Great Wall to occupy part of the oldest Chinese territory in the 
north. Other Mongolians and Turks had to look for outlets more to the 
west. Large groups encroached upon Muslim territory, where they met many 
of their kinsmen who had previously entered the caliphate as mercenaries 
or as slaves. Tens of thousands of Turks and Slavs were sold, often by fathers 
who had no surplus products to offer but children, in the Muslim markets, 
already well stocked with Negro slaves. Some Turkish bands, unable to find 

2 while waiting for the publication of the proceedings of the Ninth International Historical 
Convention in Paris, where demographic problems were discussed at length, one may see the 
bibliography in Josiah C. Russell, “Demographic Pattern in History,” Population Studies, I 
(1948). A particularly optimistic view in Hans van Werveke, “De Bevolkingsdichtheid in de IXe 
eeuw,” Annales du XXXe Congres de la Federation archeologique et historique de Belgique 
(1936). Perhaps the most convincing reason for the turning of the tide in the West is that sug¬ 
gested by Strayer: “Europe had hit rock-bottom. . . . Now that there was little left to destroy, al¬ 
most any activity had to be constructive.” (Joseph R. Strayer and Dana C. Munro, The Middle 
Ages [New York, 1942], p. 158.) This, however, does not account for similar population trends 
in the Near and Far East. Could climate have something to do with secular waves in demographic 
cycles ? 
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a Lebensraum in Asia, after a long trek were finally exterminated in Greece; 
a large section of the Magyar people successfully concluded a still longer 
trek in central Europe; other tribes held out in the Near East and laid the 
foundations of what was later to be the Seljuk Empire.^ 

Demographic pressure also was growing among the Muslims; no wonder 
when, thanks to polygamy, spinsters were extremely rare. The mass move¬ 
ment of Muslim peoples in the tenth century surpassed in size if not in 
military achievements the expeditions of the first caliphs. Bands of ghazis 
(warriors for the faith) traded blows with the Byzantine a\ritai of the 
Anatolian frontier and with Lombards and Saxons in southern Italy. Others 
poured into India with the Ghaznevids, struck far north up to and beyond 
the Alps, swarmed southward into the African desert. There, on artificially 
irrigated land which now the desert has reconquered, Sijilmasa became the 
capital of a thriving heretic kingdom. At the opposite end of the hemisphere, 
other Muslim heretics settled in Korea. Isolated pioneers and caravans of 
merchants reached countries untouched by Muslim conquest and coloniza¬ 
tion. They went up the frozen rivers of northern Russia and down along 
the torrid coasts of southeast Africa. Some of them made their way through 
uncivilized Finnish and western Slavic territory to the half-civilized out¬ 
posts of western Europe. Here they met other Muslims who came north 
from Spain. “England,” says a Persian geographer of the tenth century, “is 
the mart of the Romans and of the Andalusians.” A sailor’s tale, which may 
contain a kernel of truth, tells of a Muslim ship which sailed westward from 
Lisbon and was stranded on an island in the Atlantic inhabited by savages. 
The splendor of the Umayyad and Fatimid caliphates of Spain and Egypt 
at that time fully offset the political eclipse of the Abassid regime. To be 
sure, the “Renaissance of the Islam,” as Mez calls the climax of Muslim 
expansion, was not limited to the tenth century, but recent investigations of 
Lombard and Minorsky tend to show that the tenth century marked the 
zenith.^ 

^ Karl A. Wittfogel and Feng Chia-sheng, History of Chinese Society, Liao, in Transactions 
of the American Philosophical Society, XXXVI (Philadelphia, 1949); Rene Grousset, Histoire de 
la Chine (Paris, 1942) and UEmpire des steppes (2d ed., Paris, 1941); Lawrence P. Briggs, “The 
Khmer Empire and the Malay Peninsula,” Far Eastern Quarterly, IX (1950); Vasilii V. Barthold, 
Vorlesungen tiber die Geschichte der Tureen Mittelasiens (Berlin, 1935); Gyula Moravcsik, 
Byzantinoturcica, 2 vols. (Budapest, 1942—43); Gina Fasoli, Le incurstoni ungare in Europa nel 
secolo X (Florence, 1945). 

^Adam Mez, Die Renaissance des Islams (Heidelberg, 1922)—a rather infelicitous English 
translation appeared in Calcutta and London in 1927, extraordinarily enough, under the name of 
the translator); Maurice Lombard, “L’Or musulman du vii® au xi® siecle” and “Mahomet et 
Charlemagne,” Annales {Economies-Societes-Cwilisations), II and III (1947-48); Vladimir 
Minorsky, introd. and footnotes to Hudud aUAlam (London, 1937); Evariste Levi-Proven<jal, 
Histoire de PEspagne musulmane, I (Cairo, 1944)—Spanish translation, with an introd. by E. 
Garcia Gomez (Madrid, 1950); Gaston Wiet, UEgypte arabe (Paris, 1937), mediocre; Wolseley 
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The tenth century was perhaps the brightest in the Middle Ages for other 
peoples who did not belong to the '‘Christiana Respublica,” the Catholic 
Commonwealth—the Greeks, the Russians, and the Jews. Indeed in the 
ninth century already the “Radanite” Jews shuttled between Spain and China 
by three land and sea routes, but they were a small group of merchants whose 
precarious prosperity rested upon the general decline of trade and the block¬ 
ing of commercial routes to others. Later, in the twelfth century, the Jewish 
communities probably were larger and had more strings to their harp, but 
they were restricted by growing Catholic and Muslim intolerance. In the 
tenth century Jewish colonies flourished throughout the Eastern Hemisphere, 
persecution being exceptional and localized, and their demographic and 
economic expansion paid dividends in the intellectual field. In a large part 
of western Europe the Jews were unchallenged leaders in trade; in the 
Muslim world they often rose to the highest economic, social, and official 
positions; in the Khazar state they ruled.^ The collapse of Khazaria before 
the end of the tenth century only marked the triumph of Kievan Russia, 
another civilization which reached its material and moral zenith about that 
time. When we admire the achievements of the early Russian state we must 
not think only in terms of towns springing up as if by enchantment along a 
thin lifeline of rivers which were alleys to international trade. Towns and 
trade were very remarkable for the time, but they did not endure. More 
lasting was the obscure work of peasants breaking the primeval forest far 
beyond the pale.® Nor must we forget that the tenth century saw perhaps 
the finest hour of the Byzantine Empire. Industry and trade flourished in 
the towns, and the emperors defended the peasants from enemy incursions 
and from the relentless pressure of the “powerful,” the barons and the 
monasteries which tried to enlarge their immense holdings. Although one 
may question whether higher peaks were not reached at other periods, there 
can be no doubt that under the Macedonian dynasty the power, the wealth, 
the literary and artistic production of the oldest empire in Europe blossomed 
in a new youth.^ 


Haig, Cambridge History of India, III (1928); Gerard Salinger, “Was the Futuwa an Oriental 
Form o£ Chivalry?’’ Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, XCIV (1950); Francesco 
Gabrieli, Storia e dvilta musulmana (Naples, 1947); etc. 

5 Julius Brutzkus, “Trade with Eastern Europe, 800-1200,” Economic History Remew, XIII 
(1943); Walter J. Fischel, The Jews in the Economic and Political Life of the Medieval Islam 
(London, 1937); Lewis Rabinowitz, Jewish Merchant Adventurers (London, 1948)—^but see the 
review of this book by Joshua Starr in Jewish Social Studies, XII (1950), 276 ff. 

® Exhaustive bibliography in George Vernadsky, Kievan Russia (New Haven, 1948). 

On the Byzantine population, see Andre M. Andreadcs in Byzantium, ed. Norman H. 
Baynes and Henry St. L. B. Moss, pp. 51-70; on agrarian developments, bibliography in George 
Ostrogorsky in Cambridge Economic History, I, 579-83—^and see now Peter Charanis, “The 
Monastic Properties and the State in the Byzantine Empire,” Dumbarton Oa^s Papers, IV (1948); 
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For the larger part of Europe the tenth century was the prime of youth. 
The peoples were small but they grew rapidly in numbers. Overpopulated 
and quarrelsome Scandinavia engaged in one of the most daring westward 
treks in history. Between 874 and 930 hundreds of Norsemen with their 
households settled in faraway Iceland. At the close of the period what had 
been called the “Desert in the Ocean” had a population of about 25,000 ac¬ 
cording to conservative estimates. Less than fifty years later, a new migration 
led to the establishment of some 280 farms in Greenland, where no farming 
is attempted today. Neither country, however, sufficed to the expansion of 
the Scandinavians, who before the century was over sought another outlet 
in America. Meanwhile settlement in the three Scandinavian kingdoms was 
becoming thicker, and Varangians, Normans, and Danes roamed far and 
wide into the core of Europe.® Here they found more organized resistance 
than in the recent past. The core of Europe in the tenth century witnessed a 
tremendous quickening of the settlement process which had been carried out 
in a desultory way before the great invasions of the ninth century. No matter 
how much destruction was left by later returns of the Norse, Slavic, Magyar, 
or Saracen invaders, in the tenth century there always were landless peasants 
eager to go to the deserted lands and to exploit more and more thoroughly 
whatever new areas were offered to the plow. True, there still were countries 
so rich in unused land that the cultivators fluctuated from one region to 
another, clearing a forest and exploiting the soil until its exhaustion forced 
them again to move, clear another forest, and let the former clearing recover 
its mantle of trees. In a large part of western Europe, however, the peasants 
had to learn how to economize the soil and how to make inferior land pro¬ 
ductive. Reclamation of marshes, irrigation of waste, changes in the rotation 
of crops, and improvements in agricultural tools first appear or become more 
frequent in the tenth century.® 

Gautier and Mar^ais have gathered information to prove that about the 
same period a sedentary civilization, based on intensive agriculture and city 
life, was emerging in northwest Africa. Around 1050, however, the inva¬ 
sions of the Hilalian Arabs again set loose the nomadic tribes and frus- 


on town life, industry, and trade, bibliography in Robert S. Lopez, “Silk Industry in the Byzan¬ 
tine Empire,” Speculum, XX (1945). It is also worth noting that the Bulgarian Empire also was 
at its peak in the tenth century although the superior force of the Byzantine Empire crushed it. 

* Foul Norlund, Viking Settlers in Greenland and Their Descendants (London, 1936); 
Halldor Hermannsson, The Vinland Sagas (Ithaca, N.Y., 1944); Knut Liestol, The Origin of the 
Icelandic Family Sagas (Oslo, 1930); further bibliography in Giovanni Bach et al., The History 
of the Scandinavian literatures (New York, 1938). 

9 Richard Koebner in Cambridge Economic History, I, 1-88, with a select bibliography pp. 
565-70; see also below, nn. 26, 27, 28. 
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trated all attempts to build the entire country into a prosperous nation/® 
At the same time, or shortly thereafter, the development of the Byzantine 
Empire and that of Kievan Russia also were interrupted by the clash with 
other wanderers, the Seljuk and Petcheneg Turks. The region of western 
and central Europe was more fortunate. The process of settlement, so happily 
undertaken in the tenth century, has continued and gathered new speed 
ever since; the anonymous toil of the peasants prepared and accompanied 
the slow emergence of the bourgeoisie, which was to gain momentum in 
the following centuries from the spring of the medieval commercial revolu¬ 
tion to the summer of the contemporary Industrial Revolution. The humble 
beginnings of the tenth century ushered in the long age of European pre¬ 
ponderance in the world. 

Although the European bourgeoisie was puny as compared to the urban 
masses of other areas, the revival of old towns and the birth of new ones 
in the tenth century were of greater consequence than the flowering of larger 
cities in the Chinese, Muslim, or Byzantine worlds. The latter were not 
allowed to develop unbrokenly, great disasters often succeeding periods of 
unequaled prosperity. In the tenth century, however, the growth of the popu¬ 
lation everywhere swelled the towns faster than the villages. It was then that 
Peking began to play a great role as one of the five “capitals” of the Liao 
empire. In the same period Cairo and Tunis, heirs to Memphis and Car¬ 
thage, jumped to the foreground in Egypt and northwest Africa. Of the 
old capitals which preserved their rank Constantinople outshone Baghdad 
because the Byzantine Empire was attaining a new youth whereas the 
Abassid caliphate was on the verge of disintegrating, but the economic pros¬ 
perity of Baghdad continued to grow notwithstanding the political crisis.^^ 
In western Europe, Paris and London reached for the functions of national 
and international leaders, which no French or English city had fulfilled be¬ 
fore. Among the many villages which became towns in the tenth century we 
may number Algiers and Antwerp, to limit ourselves to the first letter of 
the alphabet. Bolghar, Bremen, Kiev, Itil, Magdeburg, Prague, frontier 
towns in half-developed surroundings, became gathering places for the agri¬ 
cultural surpluses of their districts and meeting places for merchants of 
distant regions. In southern Europe the old Roman towns rebuilt the walls, 
built new suburbs, and faced unyieldingly wave after wave of invasion, the 

Emile Gautier, hes siecles obscurs du Maghreb (Paris, 1927); Georges Mar^ais, ha Ber- 
berie musulmane et VOrient au moyen age (Paris, 1946'). Above all, ho’wever, see the greatest 
historian of the Middle Ages, Ibn Khaldun; bibliography on him in Charles Issawi, An Arab 
Philosophy of History (London, 1950). 

On Peking see Wittfogel and Feng, and Grousset, cited above, n. 3. On the Muslim towns 
see the pertinent articles in Encyclopaedia of Islam; more recent works by Jean Sauvaget, Reuben 
Levy, Evariste Levi-Provengal, etc., are listed in the select bibliography by Lopez in Cambridge 
Economic History, II. 
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repetition of the raids being in itself a proof that new riches were being 
accumulated constantly. Pavia, for instance, was half destroyed in 924 by the 
Magyars; fifty years later, it was a lively commercial center impressing 
Hrotswitha with its unusual size. Asti, a minor town near the Alpine passes 
where the Saracens of Fraxinetum were constantly preying upon traders and 
pilgrims, astonished an Arab traveler by the efficient organization of its 
market.^^ 

As a matter of fact, in the tenth century the techniques which had given 
Easterners an overwhelming superiority in trade were being adopted in some 
parts of Europe, Italy above all. Coliegantia or commenda agreements be¬ 
tween an investor and a manager, Europe’s improved version of the Muslim 
mudharaba and of the Byzantine chreo\oinonia, are mentioned in a Vene¬ 
tian document of 976 together with other important commercial contracts of 
the new age. These contracts were to the growing number of negotiatores 
and mercatores what the complantatio and the colonia partiaria agreements 
between a landowner and a peasant, also emerging in Italy and southern 
France at that period, were to agricultural life. They brought together capi¬ 
tal and labor in the most convenient way. Their origin probably goes much 
farther back than the first references in extant documents, but their spread 
was chiefly a new phenomenon of the tenth century and of the following 
ones.^® The legal instruments of commercial expansion were thus made 
available, but expansion could take place only if the means of communica¬ 
tion were improved. The newly contrived Italo-Byzantine galley, which sup¬ 
plied a happy compromise between sturdiness and capaciousness on the one 
hand, speed and cheapness on the other, was now taking the upper hand 
over the Viking boat, so fast and easy to build but hopelessly small and 

^2 J. Lestocquoy, “The Tenth Century,” Economic History Review, XVII (1947); Francois L. 
Ganshof, Etude sur le developpement des villes entre Loire et Rhin au moyen age (Paris and 
Brussels, 1944); Hans Planitz, “Friihgeschichte der deutschen Stadt IX-XI Jahrhunderts,” 
Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung fur Rechtsgeschichte, Germ. Abt., LXIII (1943); Andre Dupont, 
Les cites de la Narbonnaise premiere depuis les invasions germaniques jusqu *au Consulat (Nimes, 
1942); Luis G. de Valdeavellano, “El mercado, apuntes para su estudio en Leon y Castilla,” 
Anuario de historia del derecho espanol, VIII (1931)—for Catalonia, where markets are men¬ 
tioned in the tenth century but there is no notable development of towns, see now Jose M. Font 
Rius, “Origenes del regimen municipal de Cataluna,” ibid., XVI (1945); James Tait, The Medie¬ 
val English Borough (Manchester, 1936); Filippo Carli, ll mercato nell 'alto medioevo and 7 / 
mercato nell 'eta del ComUne (Padua, 1931 and 1936); Gino Luzzatto, Storia economica d'ltalia, 
I (Rome, 1949). Further bibliography in Hans van Werveke in Cambridge Economic History, II. 

The voluminous bibliography on the commenda is listed in Guido Astuti, Origini e 
svolgimento della commenda fino al secolo xiii (Turin, 1933) and that on other commercial 
contracts in Enrico Bcsta, Le obbligazioni nella storia del diritto italiano (Padua, 1937); some 
more recent works are listed in Section III of R. S. Lopez and Irving W. Raymond, Mediaeval 
Trade in the Mediterranean World (to appear in the “Records of Civilization” series of the 
Columbia University Press). On agrarian contracts, bibliography in Juan Beneyto-Perez, Estudios 
sobre la historia del regimen agrario (Barcelona, 1941); Mario Luzzatto, “Contributo alia storia 
del contratto di mezzadria,” Nuova rivista storica, XXXII (1948); Roger Grand and Raymond 
Delatouche, L'agriculture au moyen age (Paris, 1950). 
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fragile. The Norsemen themselves were to build larger if slower vessels. In 
overland transportation slow barges pulled by oars or towed by man and 
horse through river and canal were still rendering important services in the 
conveyance of cheap bulky goods, but they could not carry all the mer¬ 
chandise. Happily the horseshoe and the horse collar, long known to Slavs, 
Greeks, and Orientals but seldom used in western Europe before, in the 
tenth century spread rapidly to the German and Romance peoples. Hence¬ 
forth the full power of the horse would be used. In mountainous regions, 
however, mules were long to remain more useful than horses—and it was 
another important gain that mules became more common and less expensive 
as the century advanced.^^ 

This incipient commercial revolution multiplied the opportunities for 
international trade and intercourse. Travel ceased to be looked upon as an 
abnormal and presumably ill-intentioned activity. At the beginning of the 
tenth century the Byzantine Empire still confined foreign merchants to 
special buildings in a small number of towns and forbade them to settle 
within its borders. Similar restrictions existed in the Muslim territory and 
in Catholic Europe, although they were not fully enforced. During the 
tenth century, however, the example of China, which permitted foreigners 
to found autonomous commercial colonies was imitated in other countries. 
The Muslims established autonomous settlements in India, in the Khazar 
state, and in Constantinople. Soon al-BirunI would be able to show the im¬ 
mense progress of geography since the time of Ptolemy. “The different peo¬ 
ples,” he says, “are brought together in mutual understanding. . . . To obtain 
information concerning places of the earth has now become incomparably 
easier and safer.” Even Catholic Europe organized inns along the main 
highways and multiplied the fairs where strangers might trade for a limited 
time. The roads were crammed with travelers from every walk of life. 
French adventurers flocked to Italy under King Hugh, Italian scholars were 
invited to Germany by the Saxonian emperors, German missionaries spread 
their Kultur to the more or less willing Slavs. Bishops and prelates were 


Andre Haudricourt, “De I’origine de I’attclage moderne,” Annates d’htstoire economique 
et sociale, VIII (1936); Lynn T. White, “Technology and Invention in the Middle Ages,** 
Speculum, XV (1940); Carl Stephenson, “In Praise of Medieval Tinkers,’’ Journal of Economic 
History, VIII (1948), and see, on the same documents, Franz M. Fcldhaus, Geschichte der 
Techni\ der Antikje und des Mittelalters (Potsdam, 1931), pp. 253 ff.; Leicester B. Holland, 
Traffic Ways about France in the Dar\ Ages (Allentown, Pa., 1919); Giulio C. Zimolo, “Cre¬ 
mona nella storia della navigazione interna,’’ Atti e memorie del III Congresso storico Lombardo 
(Milan, 1939), etc. But there is no work dealing specially with the mule, and no satisfactory work 
on Scandinavian shipping. On the Byzantine navy there is some information in Louis Brehier, 
I^s institutions de VEmpire Byzantin (Paris, 1949), pp. 404 ff.; on later Italian ships the most 
recent works are RafTaele Di Tucci, Studi sulVeconomia genovese del secolo xn (Turin, 1933) and 
Frederic C. Lane, Venetian Ships and Shipbuilders of the Renaissance (Baltimore, 1934). 
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carried by their official duties to distant sees, where they came across Anglo- 
Saxon pilgrims, Byzantine emissaries, Muslim and Mozarab merchants. 
Along the road from Verdun to the Alps Jewish slave traders and Lotharin- 
gian clergy traveled happily together.^® 

This mobility of the population partly offset the isolation of manor and 
fief in the vacuum which the final collapse of the still-born Carolingian Em¬ 
pire had left. The necessity of joining forces against common enemies— 
Saracens, Magyars, Normans, or merely unruly noblemen across the border 
—created new ties. On the one hand, the Mediterranean, which had never 
been barred to Byzantine, Venetian, or Amalfitan convoys, now became a 
better link between opposite shores. Too much credence has been given to 
the retroactive boast of a fourteenth-century Muslim historian, that in the 
tenth century “the Christians could not float a plank on the sea”; two Muslim 
historians of the tenth century mention peaceful trade between African and 
Christian seaports, and naval attacks by Christians, whom the Muslims could 
not easily withstand.^® On the other hand, Europe was now emerging as a 
new economic, cultural, and political unit. The imperial restoration of Otto 
the Great was much more durable than that of Charlemagne. The emperor 
not only welded together Germany and Italy but also acted as a superior 
lord and arbiter in France, and found the king of Burgundy a most obedient 
vassal. His successors were to have little authority beyond the limits of the 
empire, but the shrinking of the empire would be counterbalanced by the 
expansion of the church. Already in the tenth century Gerbert—Sylvester II, 
the adviser of Hugh Capet and the collaborator of Otto III—stands out as 
a far more prepossessing figure than Pope Leo III, the supporter of Charle¬ 
magne. He was an intellectual leader, and, by sending a crown to St. Stephen 
of Hungary, he began the series of monarchs who were to acknowledge their 
kingdoms as fiefs held of the see of St. Peter.^”^ 

Bibliography in R. S. Lopez, “Du marche temporaire a la colonie permanente,” Annales 
{Economics-Societes-Civilisations), IV (1949); Etienne Sabbe, “L’importation dcs tissus orientaux 
en Europe Occidentale aux ix« et x® siecles,” Revue beige de philologie et d*histoire, XIV (1935); 
Nafis Ahmad, Muslim Contribution to Geography (Lahore, 1947). The statements of al-BIrunI 
(973-1048), who lived at the court of Ghaznah, stem from ^e same period as the first move¬ 
ments for the Peace of God and Truce of God in France. On these the most recent work is 
Roger Bonnaud-Delamare, “Fondement des institutions de paix au xi® siecle,” Melanges d’histoire 
du moyen age dedies a la memoire de Louis Halphen (Paris, 1951). 

It is unfortunate that the great work of a great master has given a new lease of life to 
the double misconception which described the Muslims as hostile to trade with the Christians and 
the Christians as afraid of sailing in waters dominated by the Muslims. On the economic aspects 
of the problem besides Lombard, quoted above, see the select bibliography in Daniel C. Dennett, 
“Pirenne and Muhammad,” Speculum, XXIII (1948). On the military aspects see Roberto Cessi, 
Venezia Ducale, 2 vols. (Padua, 1928-29; R. S. Lopez, Storia delle colonie genovesi nel 
Mediterraneo (Bologna, 1938); Gennaro M. Monti, Uespansione mediterranea del Mezzogiorno e 
della Sicilia (Bologna, 1942); Archibald R. Lewis, Naval Power and Trade in the Mediterraneai., 
^00—1100 (Princeton, 1951), with bibliography. 

Bibliography in Arsenio Frugoni, Papato, impero e regni occidentali (Florence, 1940); 
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Beneath the revival of the ideals of universal church and universal em¬ 
pire, the terrain was prepared for the growth of something still more durable 
and concrete: the European nations. The map of Europe was completed in 
the tenth century, as Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Poland, Bohemia, Hun¬ 
gary, Russia at last found their unity and accepted, with the Christian re¬ 
ligion, the elements of civilized life and orderly administration. For these 
peoples, hitherto beyond the pale, it was a new birth. It was a rebirth for 
the older nations of western Europe, which had lost their identity first under 
the leveling influence of the Roman order, then under the disrupting impact 
of the barbarian disorder. Political unity was approaching in England, in 
spite of Danish invasions—the title totius Brittaniae basileus was proudly 
assumed by the kings of Wessex; in France, notwithstanding feudal an¬ 
archy, there was taking place a definitive separation of the Romance-speaking 
western Franks from their German-speaking eastern brothers. Spain itself 
under the Umayyads was emerging from the melting pot of peoples as a 
new nation. Germany and Italy after an experiment of separate life were 
again forced together, but they found some consciousness of their different 
traditions through mutual dislike of Romans and Teutons, which expressed 
itself in local popular uprisings and in the angry outbursts of such men as 
Liutprand of Cremona. Nor must we forget that Byzantine and Western 
missionaries, soldiers, and diplomats were now contending for the last re¬ 
maining stretches of neutral ground and preparing the day when East and 
West would part—never to be completely reunited up to our time.^® 

Still, Eastern and Western traditions, papal and imperial pretensions, and 
even national feelings in the tenth century were too large and too remote to 
affect deeply the everyday life of the common man. There was more im¬ 
mediate significance in humbler associations of a local character, which 
blossomed out everywhere at this period. A historian of antiquity, Heichel- 


Miguel de Ferdinandy, “Sobre el poder temporal en la cultura occidental alrededor del ano 
1000,” JJniversidad nacional de Buenos Aires, Andes de historia antigua y medievd, I (1948); 
Anthony F. Czajkowski, “The Congress of Gniezno in the Year 1000,” Speculum, XXIV (1949) 
on Gerbert bibliography in Jean Leflon, Gerbert: Humanisme et Chretiente au x® siecle (St. 
Wandrille, 1946); Oscar G. Darlington, “Gerbert the Teacher,” AHR, LII (1947), 

of course we do not imply that true nationalism existed in the tenth century in western 
Europe. Though a Frankish historian about 830 asserted that the establishment of new kingdoms 
on Roman territory constituted the beginning of a new era, his statement did not spring from a 
national consciousness comparable to ours; see Halvdan Koht, “The Dawn of Nationalism in 
Europe,” AHR, LII (1947). But we cannot agree with Hans Kohn, The Idea of Nationalism 
(New York, 1946) in regarding all hatreds of one medieval people against another as motivated 
by religious differences only. As early as the tenth century (and even earlier) we often see that 
such differences are not as decisive as the lack of common traditions, language, geographic back¬ 
ground, or economic interests. See, for instance, M. Berza, “Sentiment national et esprit local 
chez les Lombards meridionaux aux ix®-x® siecles,” Revue historique du Sud~Est europeen, XIX 
(1942); Erich Zollner, Die politische Stellung der Volkjer im Fran\enreich (Vienna, 1950), with 
bibliography. 
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heim, pointed out that toward the end of the ninth century the growth or 
the revival of professional gilds was noticeable almost simultaneously in the 
Muslim Near East with the Karmatian movement, in the Byzantine Empire 
with the regulation in the Book of the Prefect, and in the Western Jewish 
communities with the institution of the Herem Ha-Yishub (the latter, how¬ 
ever, was actually somewhat later). Let us add that Pavia in the tenth cen¬ 
tury also had state-controlled teams of merchants and craftsmen, that gilds 
of a similar kind existed in Ravenna and Rome, and that the organized 
groups of craftsmen whom we meet in 1020 in Najera and Leon, in Catholic 
Spain, must have had their origins in the tenth century if not earlier. By 
the year 1000 we come across a merchant gild in Tiel, “the new town of 
stone” by the mouth of the Rhine. In this particular instance one may per¬ 
haps think that the gild was formed by newly enriched adventurers such 
as those whom Henri Pirenne regarded as the fathers of medieval trade and 
urbanization, but more frequently the ’ tenth century brought to maturity 
plants with older roots. Coornaert has shown that in a very large area of 
northwestern Europe merchant and professional gilds of the twelfth and 
thirteenth century arose from economic and social specialization of associa¬ 
tions of fellow-drinkers and religious or charitable brotherhoods of the early 
Middle Ages, the tenth century being the crucial period during which the 
change occurred. For other gilds a Roman origin, however indirect, can be 
postulated—the “oaths” of the moneyers, with branches in every mint place 
of Italy, France, and Germany are a notable example—but the tenth century 
brings to them an entirely new life.^^ 

Italy, which outstripped all other Western countries in commercial de¬ 
velopment, also had a more vigorous communal life. As early as 897 the 
“citizens” of Turin ousted the bishop from the town; a few years later the 
Romans forced King Hugh himself to run away from their city; the “people” 
and the merchants of Cremona in spite of many rebukes by kings and 
emperors kept encroaching upon the rights of their bishops. Sometimes 
groups and assemblies of upper-class men (maiores), free men (milites, 
arimanni), merchants (negotiatores), or the whole “people” (populus) of a 
town carried out their activities in collaboration with the legal authorities, 
but other times we see them acting as if no lay or ecclesiastic official except 

Henri Pirenne, Medieval Cities (3d ed., Princeton, 1939); Emile Coornaert, “Les ghildes 
medievales,” Revue historiqiie, CXCIX (1948); Gunnar Mickwitz, Die Kartellfun\tionen der 
Zunfte (Plelsingfors, 1936); Pier Silverio Leicht, Corporazioni romane e arti medievali (Turin, 
1937); R. S. Lopez, “Un millennio di storia dclle associazioni di monetieri,” Studi in onore di 
Gino Luzzatto, II (Milan, 1950) and, for the Byzantine gilds, bibliography in “Silk Industry” 
(above, n. 7) and in “La crise du besant au x® siecle et la date du Livre du Prefet,” Melanges 
Henri Gregoire, II (Brussels, 1950); Bernard Lewis, “The Islamic Guilds,” Economic History 
Review, VIII (1937); Lewis Rabinowitz, The Herem Hayyishub (London, 1945). 
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the king had any power over them. “All the inhabitants” of Genoa obtained 
from King Berengar II full recognition of their customs, properties, and spe¬ 
cial rights; “certain men” of rural Lazise received from Otto II the grant of 
tolls and fisheries. In 945 King Lothar made the popular assemblies (con- 
ventus civium) of Mantua, Verona, and Brescia the arbiters of the monetary 
standard to be adopted by the Mantuan bishops in their districts. There 
were no true communes as yet, but communal activity of this kind, as 
Chiappelli, Mengozzi, Solmi, and many others have shown, was a prepa¬ 
ration to self-government.^^ French towns did not advance with the same 
speed. Ren& Doehaerd has pointed out the precocious development of 
Laon, but as late as iiii the people of that town were unable to prevent 
their bishop from striking worthless money. Nevertheless, the French towns¬ 
men of the tenth century were not sleeping. As early as 916 the organized 
crafts or ministeria of St. Omer built the castle of that community. In 958 
the people of Cambrai, in the border region between France and the empire, 
organized a conspiracy (conjuratio) against their bishop.^^ In Germany 
proper the stage of open revolt was not reached before the eleventh century, 
but in the late tenth the merchants of Hamburg, Bremen, Magdeburg, and 
other towns obtained collective privileges from the emperor.^^ Of English 
town life we know next to nothing at this early period, but we may perhaps 
attach some significance to the fact that special laws now recognized the 
special status of the so-called ports within the kingdom. The witans of four 
Devonshire boroughs are mentioned as early as 1018; if the views of Tait 
and Helen Cam are to prevail over those of Stephenson, we shall assume 
that similar town assemblies existed in London and elsewhere as early as 
the tenth centuryAssemblies of that kind seem to have been well estab¬ 
lished in a few semi-rural towns of Castile—“free and equalitarian Castile 
. . . where poor noblemen \infanzones^ and small proprietors were grouped 
in embryonic rural communities without any lord.”^^ 


20 Select bibliography in Paolo Brezzi, 1 Comuni cittadini italiani, origine e primitiva costi- 
tuzione (Milan, 1940) and in Gino Luzzatto, quoted above, n. 12. 

21 Bibliography for northern France in Charles Petit-Dutaillis, l^s communes jrangaises 
(Paris, 1947); for southern France, in Ferdinand Lot, Recherches sur la population et la super- 
ficie des cites remontant a la periode gallo-romaine, Sud-Est (Paris, 1945-46) and in Dupont, 
quoted above, n. 12. On Laon see now Renee Doehaerd, “Laon, capitale du vin,” Annales 
{Economies-Societes-Civilisations)^ V (1950). 

22 Bibliography in Hans Planitz, “Die deutsche Stadtgemeinde,” Zeitschrift der Savigny- 
Stiftung fur Rechtsgeschichte, Germ. Abt., LXIV (1944) and in Edith Ennen, “Neuere Arbeiten 
zur Geschichte des nordwesteuropaischen Stadtewesens im Mittelalter,” Vierteljahrschrijt fur 
Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, XXXVIII (1949). 

23 Besides Tait, quoted above, n. 12, see Reginald R. Darlington, “The Early History of 
English Towns,” History, XXIII (1938); Helen Cam, Liberties and Communities in Medieval 
England (Cambridge, Eng., 1944). 

2^ Claudio Sanchez-Albornoz, “El precio de la vida en el reino astur-leones hace mil ahos,” 
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Naturally it is very hard to gather information on the corporate life of 
country people, but there is no reason to believe that it lagged much behind 
that of the smaller urban communities. Indeed, towns in many regions were 
little more than overgrown villages, and their inhabitants were not brought 
together as closely as peasants were by communal agriculture, social uni¬ 
formity, and small size of the agglomerations. Without going to such ex¬ 
tremes as the scholars who traced the origin of urban communes back to the 
rural community, we may observe many activities of country people which 
could have been a training for self-government, if they did not in them¬ 
selves represent self-government. Some of them went back to immemorial 
times, such as the communal administration of common pastures and parish 
churches. Others seem to have been born or to have become more intensive 
in the tenth century, when groups of agriculturists entered upon agreements 
with lords for the cultivation of old settlements or for the establishment of 
new ones. We also hear of revolts of free and unfree peasants. Around the 
year looo the Norman peasants showed the same determination as the towns¬ 
men of Cambrai and Cremona in holding assemblies and making “con¬ 
spiracies” against their lords. Probably the song of the rebels, which some 
overenthusiastic historians have called “/a Marseillaise de Van Mil/' was a 
later invention; but the revolt itself is an ascertained and important fact. It 
is true that this insurrection was quenched in blood—as were, incidentally, 
the slightly earlier rebellions of the Irakian slaves and North African peas¬ 
ants under the Kharedjite flag. Revolts, however, are usually a token of 
growth. They show that new opportunities have given birth to new hopes.^® 
Calling the tenth century an epoch of great opportunities is not as para¬ 
doxical as it may seem at first. Consider that the lowest class of the popula¬ 
tion—slaves—all but disappeared in Catholic Europe at that period. Lan¬ 
guage itself, as Verlinden has shown, bears witness to this revolution. In 
the tenth century the word servus in the meaning of “slave” began to be 
replaced by sclavus (Slav) or saracinus (Muslim), as if to imply that no 
slaves were forthcoming any more from Christian countries. It is still doubt¬ 
ful whether this great step in the history of civilization was a cause or a 
consequence of labor-saving technological improvements, or whether it was 


Logos, III (1945), p. 18 of the offprint. Bibliography there and in Valdeavellano, quoted above, 
n. 12. 

25 Bibliography in Marc Bloch, La societe feodale, 2 vols. (Paris, 1939-40); Gian Piero 
Bognetti, Sulle origini dei comuni rurali nel medioevo (Pavia, 1926); Fabio Cusin, “Per la storia 
del castello medievale,” Rivista storica italiana, ser. 5, IV (1939); Ernst Mayer, Historia de las 
institiiciones sociales y politicas de Espana y Portugal (Madrid, 1925-26)—stimulating but often 
unreliable; Georg von Below, Geschichte der deutschen handwirtschajt des Mittelalters (Jena, 
1937); see also below, nn. 27, 28. For a comparison with tlie Kharedjites see the works quoted 
above, n. 10. 
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connected with the increase in free manpower owing to the growth of the 
population. Be that as it may, the end of slavery meant that the ladder of 
human conditions began one step higher. And though the unprotected, 
but not unredeemable, status of a Roman or Muslim slave may have been 
richer in opportunities than the stagnant, dreary life of an ordinary medieval 
serf, we have reasons to believe advancement was not impossible for a serf 
in the tenth century. “Let us consider a son of a praefectus [that is, of a 
count or duke] whose grandfather is known to have been a index, the great¬ 
grandfather a trihunus or a sculdascius, and the great-great-grandfather a 
miles [a knight]. Who will remember, after all this, whether the father of 
that knight was a petty merchant or a painter, a bath attendant or a fowler, 
a fishmonger or a potter, a tailor or a sausage-maker, a muleteer or a driver 
of animals, or, lastly, a horseman or a peasant, a freeman or a serf?” These 
are the words of Raterius, the Belgian-born bishop of Verona in Italy. If 
they reflect real life with any accuracy, they show that five generations were 
suflicient to climb from the lowest to the highest rank, and six sufficed to 
lose track of the starting point.^® 

The society of the tenth century, it has often been stated, consisted ex¬ 
clusively of three classes: noblemen, clergy, and serfs. Recent investigations, 
however, have proved that freemen were still numerous everywhere except 
in the most thoroughly feudalized areas. In Saxony, in Frisia, in the northern 
Danelaw, in a large part of northern Italy freemen may even have out¬ 
numbered serfs. Servile conditions prevailed in France, but Marc Bloch 
has shown that between the completely free and the completely unfree there 
were many significant nuances, many persons who had lost some essential 
liberties but preserved others. In Bavaria, Dollinger has found “a land of 
knights who were serfs, serfs who were almost free, freemen who were 
almost serfs, and household slaves who were almost nobles.” Nor was a 
serf altogether beyond redemption. The fact itself that according to feudal 
notions only the nobleman could bear arms and only a free clergy could 
intercede between man and God enabled many serfs to become free by 
taking up arms or ecclesiastic orders with or without the consent of their 
lords. Other serfs gained liberty simply by refusing to render villein services. 
The wars, the disorders, and the disorganization of the tenth century often 
made it comparatively easy to flout the orders of a lord. We read in the 
capitulary “De servis libertatem anhelantibus,” of Otto III, these character- 

26 Bibliography in Charles Verlinden, “L’origine de Sclavus, Esclave,” Archivum latinitatis 
Medii Aevi, XVII (1942); see also Marc Bloch, “Comment et pourquoi finit I’esclavage antique,” 
Annales (Economies-Societes-Civilisations), II (1947). The comments of Federico Patetta, “Studi 
sopra alcune iscrizioni medievali,” Memorie della R. Accademia di scienze, lettere e arti in 
Modena, ser. 3, VIII (1909) on Raterius have not lost their freshness. 
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istic statements: “It is necessary to hold great consultations because the 
princes of our empire, both lay and ecclesiastic . .. the richer and the poorer, 
the higher and the lower, are constantly complaining. . . . They cannot 
obtain due and proper obedience from their own serfs. . . . Some of these 
pretend that they are free because their lords are unable, as often happens, 
to prove their unfree status. . . . Others are allowed to claim the honor of 
liberty because their lords are busy with various occupations . . . and have 
forgotten about them for a long time.”^’^ 

Not only individual men but often entire groups of serfs and commoners 
climbed the social ladder. Everywhere the peasants had good chances to 
improve their conditions if only they were willing to move to the new 
settlements where the lords offered liberty to the serf and property to the 
landless in order to populate their estates. Then and there, as in more recent 
times and in lands closer to us, frontier expansion was especially profitable to 
the powerful and the rich, but the many could glean in the field while the 
few harvested. Never before had there been so many opportunities from 
end to end of Catholic Europe—in the reclaimed plains of northern Italy, 
on the war-torn slopes of the Proven9al coast, in the strips of no-man’s land 
on the border between Catholic and Muslim Spain, in the swamps of the 
Low Countries, and in the forest clearings of the German frontier. Some¬ 
times liberty was too much for humble men who struggled against military 
insecurity and economic stagnation: in Castile and in some regions of 
England and Germany the eleventh century was to bring a change for the 
worse. In other places, however, the peasants retained their gains. In Italy 
the tenth century saw the beginning of a process which in some other coun¬ 
tries did not start before the thirteenth: a few lords took the initiative of 
transforming serfs into tenants in order to obtain cash rents and more 
willing and productive labor. Other serfs who did not obtain liberty fared 
still better. They became servi de masnada or ministeriales, collaborators of 
the lord in administration and war. In Germany the emperors themselves 
and many great feudal lords fostered the transformation of villeins into 
vassals. In 992 Otto III placed an undiscriminating heribannus (royal pro¬ 
tection and military authority) upon both “free and serf knights.” In the 
eleventh century Henry IV was to make an able if premature attempt to 
bypass his vassals and to govern the empire with the help of ministeriales. 
In France also this class of privileged serfs, who remind one of the freedmen 

2 "^ Select bibliography in Marc Bloch in Cambridge Economic History, I, 583-87. See now 
also Philippe Dollinger, Vevolution des classes rurales en Baviere depuis la fin de Vepoque caro- 
lingienne (Paris, 1949); the sentence in the text is not a quote from the book but from a review 
by Joseph R. Strayer in Speculum, XXV (1950), 269. 
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of antiquity, was heading for a brilliant future. Similarly in a large number 
of towns from Worms to Tournai the privileges granted in the tenth century 
to a class of semi-free dependents of churches and monasteries (censuales) 
were the seeds of the municipal liberties of the twelfth century. Massiet du 
Biest has described the gradual transformation of these former underlings 
into an exclusive urban aristocracy.^® 

Climbing was easier for the merchants (negotiatores) who owned land— 
all the more so as possession of land was almost a test of noble status—and 
some land could be purchased for cash, retained as mortgage for unpaid 
loans, or obtained as a reward for services to those who owned it. Liutfred, 
the “very rich merchant of Mainz” who was the envoy of Otto I to Con¬ 
stantinople, and Daribert, the merchant of Como to whom Otto III donated 
valuable land and a section of the town walls near the estates which already 
belonged to him, certainly were more influential men than many noble¬ 
men. Lestocquoy recently suggested that as early as the tenth century a 
patriciate may have beea in process of formation in some cities. Indeed the 
process was well advanced in certain Italian towns, where the negotiatores 
and the monetarii (moneyers) had extensive possessions, transacted business 
with the nobility, intermarried with it, and were appointed assessors in the 
imperial tribunals. If we knew the origin of the “patrician” families which 
came to the fore in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, we would probably 
find that most of them went back to a non-noble and sometimes to a non- 
free ancestor. There is the typical case of the Malipiero, described by Gino 
Luzzatto. This family in the twelfth century gave doges to class-conscious 
Venice and claimed descent from the highest nobility, but it actually derived 
its name from a magister Petrus, a wealthy commoner of the tenth century. 
Likewise the Cancellieri of Milan and the Monedier of Le-Puy-en-Velay, 

28 Gioachino Volpe, Medio Evo Italiano (2d ed., Florence, 1928); Pier S. Leicht, Operai 
artigiani e agricoltori in Italia dal secolo vi al xvi (Milan, 1946); Frank M. Stenton, The Free 
Peasantry of the Northern Danelaw (Lund, 1926); Claudio Sanchez-Albornoz, “Las behetrias” 
and “Muchas paginas mas sobre las behetrias,” Anuario de historia del derecho espanol, I and 
IV (1924, 1927); }. Massiet du Biest, “Le Chef cens et la demi liberte dans les villes du nord, 
x«-xii® siMes,” Revue historique de droit frangais et etranger, ser. 4, VI (1927); Eberhard F. 
Otto, Adel und Freiheit im deutschen Staat: Studien iiber nobiles und Ministerialien (Berlin, 
1937); Alfons Dopsch, Herrschaft und Bauer in der deutschen Kaiserzeit (Jena, 1939)—but see 
the criticism of Charles E. Perrin, “La societe rurale allemande du x« au xiii® siecle,” Revue his¬ 
torique de droit jrangais et etranger, ser. 4, XXIII (1945), who also uses some elements for com¬ 
parison from the situation in France. The writer does not share the extreme optimism of Dopsch, 
in this as in other fields, but he inclines to greater optimism than some of Dopsch’s predecessors. 
Progress in the country between the tenth and the thirteenth century was certainly slower and 
more erratic than in the towns, and it is very easy to muster indications of immobility or even 
regression in one or another region. The gradual saturation of settlement areas and the increas¬ 
ing efficiency of the feudal and manorial organization often seem to eliminate the opportunities 
and to aggravate the burdens of dependent farmers. Yet greater production and better government 
caused the peasant to eat more and live in greater security until the commercial and urban revo¬ 
lution more radically transformed his way of life. 
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whose scions rode with the knights in the First Crusade, in the tenth cen¬ 
tury were busy making their fortune in the mint. Nay, a Roman pope of 
the early twelfth century descended from a family of Jewish businessmen 
who accepted baptism early in the eleventh century. Shortly after their con¬ 
version a political adversary lampooned them in verse (“Queen Money lends 
to them nobility and beauty; by intermarriage they gather around them the 
entire nobility of the town”), but Gregory VII, who according to some mod¬ 
ern historians may have been one of their relatives, treasured their military 
and financial assistance. Much later, there were genealogists who conjured 
up for that family an imaginary ancestor who was a Roman senator. Out¬ 
side Italy such careers must have been more rare, but we can hardly doubt 
that some merchants even in backward countries rose to higher standing. An 
English pamphlet of the early eleventh century states that “if a merchant 
throve so that he fared thrice over the wide sea by his own means, then 
was he henceforth of thegn-right worthy.” 

The minor nobility as a whole also reached for greater power and pres¬ 
tige in the tenth century. The entire class of German and Italian secundi 
milites was to gain equality with the higher ranks of the nobility through a 
law of Conrad II in 1037; there is plentiful evidence that the emperor had 
only made legal a change which had taken place over the last fifty or sixty 
years. Nor was promotion from the higher to the highest ranks an uncom¬ 
mon fact. In Italy one Oldericus, for instance, is just a vassus domini regis 
in 910; in 913 he is vassus et missus; in 915 he is comes et marchxo sacri 
palatii; in 918 he is marchio et missus domini imperatoris. In France still 
more spectacular careers are described in a recent monograph by Dhondt. 
In an epoch of constant disturbances and frequent changes of government 
such as occurred in the tenth century it was easy for an enterprising man to 
make a name for himself. Desimoni pointed out long ago that none of the 
marquesses of the late tenth century in Italy descended from high Caro- 
lingian officers; the great majority of the German and French high nobility 
was likewise unrelated to the great families of the Carolingian period. In 

29 Etienne Sabbe, “Quelques types de marchands des ixe et xe siecles,” Revue beige de 
philologie et d’histoire, XIII (1934); Alessandro Visconti, “Note per la storia della societa milanese 
nei secoli x e xi,’’ Archivio storico lombardo, LXI (1934); Pietro Vaccari, “Classi e movimenti 
di classi in Pavia nell’ xi secolo,” Bollettino della Societa pavese di storia patria, n.s. I (1946); 
Gino Luzzatto, “Les Activites economiques du patriciat venitien,’’ Annales d’histoire economique 
et sociale, IX (1937); R- S. Lopez, “Aux Origines du capitalisme genois,’’ ibid.; Arrigo Solmi, 
L’ Amministrazione finanziaria del Regno Italico (Pavia, 1932); Lucien Febvre, J. Lestocquoy, 
G. Espinas, “Fils de riches ou nouveaux riches?” Annales {Economies-Societes-Civilisations)^ I 
(1946); Renee Doehaerd, “Ce qu’on vendait et comment on le vendait dans le bassin parisien,” 
ibid., II (1947); R. S. Lopez, “A propos d’une virgule,” Revue historique, CXCVIII (1947), 
with the bibliography concerning the Pierleoni family. Some scholars have even maintained that 
both Gregory VI and Gregory VII were related to that family; see lastly Giovanni B. Picotti, 
Raffaello Morghen, “Ancora una parola su certe questioni gregoriane,” Archivio della Deputazi- 
one romana di storia patria, LXIX (1946). 
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fact, even the royal title in the tenth century in France, Italy, and Germany 
ceased to be a hereditary right and was bestowed upon the most daring or 
the most unobtrusive. In this respect we may affirm that the opportunities 
of the tenth century were unmatched at later periods.^® 

At this point one might object that in our current terminology “renais¬ 
sance” refers to intellectual more than to political, social, and economic de¬ 
velopments, and that the writers, artists, and scholars of the Ottonian renais¬ 
sance in Germany and elsewhere are not even as distinguished as those of 
the Carolingian renaissance. This we cannot deny. We have an entirely 
different outlook, however, if we think in terms of masses rather than of 
elites, and if we consider prospects for the future rather than immediate 
achievements. No tenth-century philosopher in Catholic Europe was as great 
as Scotus Erigena (although there were great philosophers outside Europe), 
but Scotus Erigena worked in an ivory tower. In the tenth century there 
is the twin fountainhead of popular religious and philosophical thought ex¬ 
pressing itself in the church reform movement, which timidly began at 
Cluny and Montecassino, and in the heresies which spread underground 
from the East to France and Italy.^^ Again, Charlemagne’s Palatine School 
and the episcopal schools of the Carolingian period were fine places for the 
training of the upper class; but in the tenth century the ecclesiastic teachers 
trained an increasing number of lay commoners, and there were lay wander¬ 
ing teachers in Italy and France. When Wipo states—in the eleventh century, 
it is true, but the increasing number of autograph signatures of laymen in 
Italian charters of the tenth century shows that his statement to some extent 
also applied to an earlier period—that “all children in Italy go to school, and 
only in Germany do we regard it useless or improper to teach a child unless 
he is to undertake an ecclesiastic career,” he discloses the germs of a greater 
renaissance than the efforts of any isolated scholar or artist could possibly 
promote.^^ 

30 Jean Dhondt, Etude sur la naissance des principautes territoriales en France (Bruges, 
1948); and see the bibliography above, n. 28. Information must be sought chiefly in mono¬ 
graphs on specific families or fiefs—far too numerous for listing. Silvio Pivano, Stato e Chiesa 
da Berengario a Arduino (Turin, 1904) is still the best general work for Italy and it includes 
many references to Germany. 
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mils (New York, 1949); Henri Gregoire, “Precisions geographiques et chronologiques sur les 
Pauliciens,” Bulletin de VAcademie Royale de Belgique, Lettres, sen 5, XXXIII (1947). 
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Emile Lesne, Histoire de la propriete ecclesiastique en France, IV and V (Lille, 1940); Ugo 
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The renaissance of the tenth century is not an improper term in the intel¬ 
lectual field if we consider embryos as well as hatched young. “Many of the 
works which were to have a durable success in the [later] Middle Ages . . . 
go back to the obscure period which followed the Carolingian blossoming. 
. . . They were not created in one day, but they presuppose a slow and 
continuous elaboration, a period of incubation which eventually saw the 
emergence of some works that were to endure, while others, which were 
mediocre, were to be forgotten.” These words of De Ghellinck refer only 
to the Latin literature of the tenth century, but they could be repeated for 
many other intellectual activities—^first of all, for Romance literature, of 
which the tenth-century fragment of Eulalie is probably the earliest extant 
specimen. Likewise, the “white robe of churches” which according to the 
chronicler Raoul Glaber reclothed the world after the year looo must have 
been woven partly of earlier yarns. The artists of the Carolingian renais¬ 
sance, who imitated the classic models without understanding them fully, 
could hardly have supplied the original patterns which made the early 
Romanesque tissue.^^ Again, the glorious revival of Roman law in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries would be inexplicable without the obscure 
work of the schools of the tenth century—those schools to which we owe 
the glosses of Turin and Pistoia, several compilations of canon law where 
Roman sources are used, and several manuals which are no longer extant, 
but which must have been the sources of the extant Exceptiones legum 
Romanarum?^ Nor would the progress of medical science in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries be explicable without the obscure work of the prac¬ 
titioners of Salerno whose “great practical experience owing to natural talent” 
was well known in France as early as the tenth century. More often than 
not these physicians, lawyers, and artists were so humble that their names 
have not come down to us, but they were the bricklayers who laid the 
foundations upon which great architects were to build.^® 


Gualazzini, Ricerche sulle sctiole preuniversitarie nel medioevo (Milan, 1943); Antonio Viscardi, 
“La cultura nell’Alto Medioevo,” in Questioni di storia medievale, 

Joseph de Ghellinck, Litterature latine au moyen age (Louvain, 1939), II, 7 If. 

See above all Jose Puig y Cadafalch, premier art roman (Paris, 1928) and La geografia 
i els ortgens del primer art romanic (Barcelona, 1930); also Pierre Francastel, VHumanisme 
roman (Strasbourg and Rodez, 1942), with bibliography. 

Carlo Guido Mor, “Questioni preliminari per lo studio delle Exceptiones Petri,” Studi in 
memoria di Aldo Alhertoni, I (Padua, 1935) and “La recezione del diritto romano nelle collezi- 
oni canoniche dei secoli ix-xi,” Acta Congressi iuridici internationalis, II (Rome, 1935); Enrico 
Besta, Storia del diritto italiano, Fonti: Legislazione e scienza giuridica, 2 vols. (Milan, 1923- 
25); further bibliography in Luigi Prosdocimi, “La formazione dell’unita giuridica medievale,” 
in Questioni di storia medievale. 

33 Paul O. Kristeller, “The School of Salerno,” Bulletin of the History of Medicine, XVII 
(1945), with bibliography. 
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A more serious objection against the use of the term “renaissance” for the 
tenth century may come from the fact that the extant records of the eighth 
and ninth centuries are extremely scant and far between. Since documentary 
evidence grows more abundant during the tenth century we are apt to 
regard as new some trends and institutions which had begun long before or 
had never ceased to be. While we cannot fill the blank pages in the record 
of the early Middle Ages, we must not ignore their existence and disregard 
the possibility of one or another institution in early medieval times on the 
sole ground that we find no mention of it. Inasmuch as sharp turns are rare 
in history and as every age forever melts into another, we ought to expect 
that whatever was born—or reborn—in the tenth century sprouted from 
seeds deeply imbedded in earlier soil. But this assumption should not lead us 
to deny the unavoidable passing of things. Whenever we are able to compare 
similar series of documents for the eighth or ninth century and for the 
tenth—for instance, so far as private Lombard charters are concerned—we 
notice a contrast. What had been a small seed now becomes a youthful but 
already budding tree. 

Let us salute the renaissance of the tenth century with the enchanting 
refrain of a tenth-century poem, which uses a language halfway between 
Latin and vernacular and a meter halfway between old and new: 

L*alba part umet mar atra sol 
Poy pasa bigil mira clar tenebras. 

The dawn over the dark sea draws on the sun. She passes over the bill. 
See, the darkness is clearing! 
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Goetze : The Predecessors of Suppiluliumas of Haiti 


there are 13 kings; they represent — with the 
overlap just mentioned — 8 generations. 

In summarizing the results of my own investi¬ 
gation I have to state that, in my opinion, all these 
assumptions are erroneous. 

(1) Tudhaliyas mentioned sub (1) above is 
Suppiluliuma^s great-grandfather. 

(2) This great-grandfather probably, and his 
son Amuwandas certainly, resided in Hattusa. 

( 3 ) There, then, is nothing to support the 
telescoping of two dynasties which Otten advo¬ 
cates. In fact, there is only one reason visible 
for Otten^s suggestion: the wish to save the 
chronology of Albright-Cornelius. It is made 
ad hoc and Otten^s result must, therefore, not 
be used as an independent argument in favor 
of that chronology. 

( 4 ) Between Mursilis I and Suppiluliumas 
14 kings must be assumed to have reigned suc¬ 
cessively. Still more, they must be divided in 
two groups: the later one, comprising 5 names 
and 4 generations, of which the last one is Sup- 


piluliuma^s own, ruled after 1450 b. c.; the 
earlier one, comprising 9 kings and probably 7 
generations, ruled between the fall of Babylon 
'and 1450 b. For these 7 generations, there 
are available under the chronology o.t 

Thureau-Dangin 200 years, 

Ungnad-S. Smith 145 years, 

Albright-Cornelius 80 years, 

Boehl-Schubert-Weidner 50 years. 

The conclusion must be drawn that the latter 
two systems must be discarded, that the second— 
from the point of view of this argument—is still 
possible, and that the first remains the most 
likely one. 

This is the same thesis which I advanced in my 
earlier paper. — Calculating according to generations 
should not be taken too lightly, after all there is a 
biological factor involved. The example put forth by 
Otten (1. c., p. 61, fn. 3) is ill-chosen; it concerns a badly 
documented period. A perusal of the latest sources yields 
for the 4 Kassite kings not 34 but 48 years (see RA, 24, 
198; Iraq, 8, 94 ff.) and their genealogy is not altogether 
assured. 


CHINA SILK IN EUEOPE IN THE YUAN PEKIOD 
Eobeet Sabatino Lopez 

Yal» Univbbsity 


[Western records on China trade are not as fully 
exploited as some scholars would assume. This is an 
attempt to submit to the attention of Orientalists some 
of the information that can still be obtained by investi¬ 
gation into unprinted trade records and by reconsidera¬ 
tion of material already printed.^] 

China, the only producer of raw silk in anti¬ 
quity,^ very probably continued to supply substam 

^ Most of the statements and the unprinted documents 
quoted in this article will appear in a fuller form in the 
essay “ Nuove luci sugli Italiani in Estremo Oriente prima 
di Colombo,’’ which is to be included in the Atti del 
Convegno Intemazionale di Studi Colombiani (Genoa). 
That paper in turn is partly based on an earlier article, 
“ European Merchants in the Medieval Indies,” Journal 
of Economic History, III (1943). Both articles have 
bibliographic indications to supplement the scant infor¬ 
mation given here. 

®I am deliberately disregarding the so-called Coan 
silk, which may have been something different from true 
silk, and which at any rate was superseded by Chinese 
silk. 


tial amounts to Europe throughout the early middle 
ages. Although the silkworm was introduced to the 
Byzantine Empire in the age of Justinian, as late 
as the tenth century importers of raw silk to Con¬ 
stantinople were exempted from the customary 
sales tax, no doubt because local production was 
insufficient to feed the thriving industry of the 
city. At that period, or shortly thereafter, the less 
thriving industries of Spain and Sicily may per¬ 
haps have used local raw silk, but there is no indi¬ 
cation that they could spare any for export. In 
Northern Italy the earliest mention of domestic 
production of raw silk, in the first half of the tenth 
century, antedates the earliest mention of silk 
manufacturing. The industry, however, grew so 
fast that local production of the raw material did 
not catch up with the demand before the end of 
the middle ages. While the Muslim countries 
probably contributed the larger part of imports, 
some raw silk from China must have been brought 
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to Western Europe by Muslim intermediaries. Un¬ 
fortunately we cannot trace it before the mid¬ 
thirteenth century. Western documents either did 
not specify the origin of imported silk or cited only 
countries of the Levant and Western Asia.^ 

The Mongolian conquest opened up new horizons. 
The merchants^ to be sure, hesitated a while before 
venturing on paths which had been reddened with 
terrible bloodshed. For a few years after the defeat 
of the German princes in 1241 the password in 
Europe was that of Frederic II—^let us throw 
the Tartars back into the Tartar.” But this was 
more easily said than done. In 1245 Innocent IV, 
a great pope and a worthy member of the Genoese 
merchant aristocracy, made the first attempt at 
establishing friendly relations with the Mongolian 
court; in 1247 his envoy came back empty-handed. 
One finds no mention of China silk in the earliest 
extant notarial records of Lucca, of 1246, or in 
the fuller notarial records of Genoa at the same 
period, though Lucca was by far the greatest center 
of the silk industry in Western Europe and Genoa 
was the principal port feeding the Lucchese 
market.^ It took another decade before raw silk 
from China—seta catuxta, catuya, or captuia — 
made its appearance in the minute books of the 
notaries. The earliest entry is of January 1257. 
At that time, it is worth noting, the Mongolians 
had not yet completed the conquest of China, nor 
were direct communications between the Medi¬ 
terranean and the Yellow Sea fully insured. The 
obstacle of the Abbasside Caliphate, for instance, 
was removed only in 1258. 

® The most recent monographs on silk history, W. F. 
Leggett, The Story of Silk (New York, 1949) and H. 
Algoud, La Soie, art et histoire (Paris, 1928) are popu¬ 
larizations; one must still use W. Heyd, Histoire du 
commerce du Levant au Moyen-Age (2 vols., Leipzig, 
1885), E. Pariset, Les Industries de la soie (Lyon, 1890), 
and H. Silbermann, Die Seide (Dresden, 1897). For the 
Byzantine Empire see now R. S. Lopez, “ Silk Industry 
in the Byzantine Empire,” Speculum, XX (1945) and 
for Lucca F. Edler de Roover, “ Lucchese Silks,” Giha 
Review, n. 80 (June, 1950), both with further biblio¬ 
graphic indications. The earliest mention of raw silk 
production in the Po Valley, in the tenth century 
polyptic of Santa Giulia, has escaped the attention of 
non-Italian scholars; see A. Solmi, L^Amministrazione 
finanziaria del Regno italico (Pavia, 1932), p. 88fif.; a 
little later we hear of production in the island of Arbe 
(Rab, now Yugoslavia). 

* Edler de Roover, p. 2908 f.; R. S. Lopez, '‘The Unex¬ 
plored Wealth of the Notarial Archives in Pisa and 
Lucca,” Melanges Louis Halphen (Paris, 1951), p. 422 ff. 


Curiously enough, the earliest mentions of 
Cathay silk ” are not in sales contracts but in 
contracts of exchange. Genoese merchants and 
merchants of Piacenza living in Genoa purchased 
in the latter town considerable amounts of China 
silk, at prices stated in Genoese currency, and 
promised to pay in exchange Provins money at the 
fairs of Champagne. A legal historian might draw 
interesting conclusions from these documents, 
which indicate that the exchange contract was 
used not only to borrow or to transfer money from 
one place to another but also to buy merchandise 
on credit and to resell it elsewhere. But a discus¬ 
sion of legal matters would be irrelevant here. We 
cannot be sure that the buyers of Cathay silk in our 
contracts really intended to transport the ware to 
Champagne and to pay the original seller from 
the proceeds of the sale at the fairs. Conceivably 
they might sell the silk in Lucca or elsewhere in 
Italy and use other credits to pay for it in France, 
where the original seller needed cash. It is prob¬ 
able, however, that at least part of the silk was 
actually sent to the fairs; other documents of the 
same period mention raw silk among the many 
oriental wares sold by Italian merchants in the 
great Champagne markets. If so, exports of China 
silk to France would be attested in the extant 
documents before exports to Lucca itself.® 

The lag, however, is very small and may perhaps 
be disregarded considering the incompleteness of 
extant sources. In February 1259 one James 
Milanese Lucchese ” (that is, no doubt, a merchant 
of Milan living in Lucca) and Orlando Batoso of 
Lucca bought from a Genoese broker a sizable 
amount of Cathay silk and Canzia ” silk—^the 
latter very likely from Gandzha, Transcaucasia. 
Still in the same year Orlando Batoso and Enrico 
Todesco of Lucca bought a larger amount of 
Cathay silk and promised to pay in exchange Pro¬ 
vins money at the fairs of Champagne. In this 
instance one is definitely led to assume the exist¬ 
ence of triangular trade, for it seems natural that 
two Lucchese merchants bought China silk in 
Genoa to resell it in their own town, and that they 
paid for the silk in Champagne from the proceeds 
of other transactions. Lucca was not only the 
capital of Western Europe^s silk industry but also 


® Archivio di Stato, Genova, Notai Ignoti, II, cart. 13; 
Notaio Giherto di Nervi, II, fol. 88 r. and v.; see “ Nuove 
luci,” op. cit. 
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the home of very active money lenders and bankers 
doing business in Prance.® 

One must wait almost fifty years longer before 
the first mention of Cathay silk in England is 
found. A customs list of the port of London in 
1304 includes a valuable cargo of Oriental wares 
unloaded by a Florentine company of merchant 
bankers, the Frescobaldi, who were at that time in 
high position at the court of Edward I. Among the 
wares was a bale of silk called Catewy.^^ True, 
English records also are incomplete and therefore 
imports of China silk may have begun earlier; but 
the roundabout expression which designated the 
ware, instead of shorter Catewy silk,^^ indicates 
that the name was still unfamiliar to the English 
customs officers — this at a period when Marco 
Polo^s Milione was famous in Italy and when a 
good number of Italian merchants had been 
treading upon the paths to and from China.*^ 

Now let us go back to Italy. The documents of 
1257'-1259, as was pointed out before, belong to 
a time when no Western trader was known to have 
gone all the way to China, although some envoys 
had reached the Mongolian court and a small 
colony of Western deportees had been forming in 
Karakorum. As a matter of fact, certain details 
in the documents lead us to believe that the silk 
had been purchased in Cilician Armenia, a Chris¬ 
tian dependency of the Mongolian states and, then 
as later, one of the main outlets of Farther Asia 
to the Mediterranean. Immediately thereafter, how¬ 
ever, a rush of Italian merchants to the Farther 
East had begun. Its proportions were of course 
smaller than the rush to the Mediterranean Levant, 
but they cannot have been too small since the 
Franciscans found it convenient to set up a fondaco 
(an inn and warehouse, like those which existed 
in every port of Africa and the Levant) for 
Western merchants in Tsffian-chou. Some mer¬ 
chants came from Venice and a smaller number 


® Archivio di Stato, Genova, Notaio Yivaldo di Sarzano, 
IV, fol. 91 r.; Notaio Giherto di Nervi, II, fol. 1 v.; 
see ‘‘ Nuove luci,” op. cit., and bibliography therein. On 
the Lucchese and the Genoese in France see now L. 
Mirot, “ Etudes Lucquoises,’’ Bibliotheque de VEcole des 
Chartes, LXXXVI-CI (1925-40) ; R. Doehaerd, Les rela¬ 
tions commerciales entre Genes, la Belgique et VOutre- 
mont (3 vols., Bruxelles, 1941). 

Public Record Office, London, Customs Accounts, 
E 122, 68/11; see “ Nuove luci,” op. cit. and, on the 
Frescobaldi, A. Sapori, Liber tercius Friscumbaldorum 
(Firenze, 1947), preface. 


from Pisa, but the Genoese greatly outnumbered 
other Westerners throughout the Mongolian states. 
To quote only some authorities, Marco Polo tells 
us that they sailed on the Caspian Sea looking 
for Ghilan silk, Giovanni Boccaccio quotes them 
as the best experts of Far Eastern affairs, and 
Francesco di Balduccio Pegolotti in his manual of 
business practice reckons all weights and measures 
of the Farther East in Genoese terms. He also 
makes it clear that the principal export from China 
to Western Europe was raw silk. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances one would expect mentions of Cathay 
silk to grow more and more frequent in the 
Genoese notarial records after 1259. On the con¬ 
trary, they become more rare and disappear before 
the end of the century. In the Lucchese records 
mentions of Cathay silk are still rarer.® 

Strange though it may seem, the explanation lies 
in the fact that raw silk from China was less valu¬ 
able than Turkestanian and Persian silk in the 
Western markets. When it first appeared the out¬ 
landish name of Cathay may have been a good 
advertising label, but as soon as Chinese silk became 
better known the sellers lost interest in specifying 
an origin which would not support higher prices. 
In 1340 an inventory of merchandise stored in the 
municipal warehouses of Genoa evaluated raw silk 
from Merv, Turkestan, £. 1.10. 7 Gen. a pound, but 
raw silk from Cathay £. 1. 3. 6 to £. 1. 4. 3 Gen. 
a pound. Similarly in Lucca, 1339, a Genoese 
merchant sold raw silk from Talish, Transcaucasia, 
for £. 2.18 Lucch. a pound, but raw silk from 
Cathay for £. 2.15. 7 a pound.® Although the 
difference both in Genoa and Lucca was small it 
left no incentive to stress the Chinese origin of 
the material. Should one wonder why Cathay was 

® See “ Nuove luci ’’ and “ European Merchants,” op. 
cit., especially p. 164 ff.; on the colony of Karakorum 
see now L. Olschki, Guillaume Boucher, a French Artist 
at the Court of the Khans (Baltimore, 1946). 

® The Lucchese documents: Archivio di Stato, Lucca, 
Notaio Bartolomeo Buonmesi, 118, fol. 8 v. and 18 v.; 
see “ Nuove luci,” op. cit. The Genoese inventory is 
quoted by H. Sieveking, ‘‘ Aus Genueser Rechnungs- 
und Steuerbiichern,” Bitzungsberichte der Kais. Akademie 
der Wissenschaften in Wien, phil.-hist. series, CLXII 
(1909), 15. ‘‘Seta catuya sabeti,” however, was not, 
as he assumed, “ China silk of Safed, Palestine ” but 
“ China silk packed in skin.” Bcibetto, perhaps derived 
from Arab sibt, oxskin, was a wrapping used for the 
shipping of silk; see F. di Balduccio Pegolotti, Pratica 
della mercatura (ed. Evans, Cambridge, Mass., 1936), 
p. 22 and 382. 
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in bad repute, let him read Pegolottfs invaluable 
handbook: Eaw silk. . . . One ought to check 

whether it is not rubbed; that is, as it comes along 
a road in packloads and in carts it gets rubbed . . . 
against hedges . . . and on the ground while it 
is loaded and unloaded, so that the canvas and 
wrappings in which it is wrapped are worn, and the 
silk gets uncovered, rubbed, and worn. Such silk 
as is affected by this is worthless. And since Cathay 
silk comes a long way it is more affected than any 
other silk.^^ 

Why, then, did Italian merchants go to the 
trouble of importing silk from China in spite of 
the fact that the journey was about three times 
as long as that to Merv? Since the selling price 
was less high, the reason could only be a very low 
purchasing price. It would be hopeless for us to 
translate Chinese paper money prices into Western 
prices in hard coin. Happily Pegolotti did the 
reckoning for us, and we may regard his informa¬ 
tion as fairly accurate. He stated that in China one 
could buy from 19 to 20 Genoese pounds of raw 
silk for one Crimean silver sommo, the sommo 
being worth 190 aspri. This means that a pound 
cost some ten aspri. Further, in 1304 the statute 
of the Genoese colony of Pera (Constantinople) 
reckoned the Crimean aspro at ten Genoese deniers; 
hence a pound of raw silk cost in China little more 
than eight Genoese shillings.^^ We have just seen 
that the Genoese inventory evaluates the Chinese 
silk in the municipal warehouses between 23 shil¬ 
lings and a half and slightly more than 24 shillings 
—almost three times the original cost. 

Let us not hasten to proclaim that the Genoese 
merchants found China an Eldorado. There were 
no Eldorados for the Italian mediaeval business¬ 
men, but only countries where risks were as high 
as the possible profits, or countries where any 
profits had to be earned by tireless endeavor and 
minutious calculation of costs. A business venture 
to China required an extraordinarily long invest¬ 
ment of time and money, an expenditure which 
could not be greatly reduced by cutting the amount 
of merchandise. Pegolotti reckoned at 60 to 80 


^“Pegolotti, p. 382; see also p. 300 f.; R. (S.) Lopez, 
Storia delle colonie genovesi nel Mediterraneo (Bologna, 
1938), p. 302. 

Pegolotti, p. 23, 25; “ Statuti della colonia genovese 
di Pera,” ed. Promis, Miscellanea di Storia Italiana, XI 
(1870), n. 269. 


silver sommi the minimum expenditure of a mer¬ 
chant who went from Crimea to China with an 
interpreter and two servants—he could not go with 
a smaller following—and with 25,000 fiorin worth 
of merchandise. For the return journey Pegolotti 
calculated that the transport of a packload would 
cost 5 sommi. It is clear that China silk trade 
could not possibly be rewarding unless it was 
undertaken on a large scale.^^ 

Unfortunately the European demand for raw 
silk was not very elastic. Consumption of the 
costly textile was of necessity very small outside of 
the upper class and lay or ecclesiastic institutions. 
True, a Sienese chronicler reported that in 1338 a 
member of the Salimbeni family bought 135,000 
florin worth of silk ware; but the Salimbeni were 
perhaps the richest men in one of the richest towns 
in Italy. Furthermore, the chronicler may have 
exaggerated the figure. Keliable data are available 
at that period for the export trade of Lucca. 
According to customs records in the 1335-1341 
period—not a prosperous one, it is true—the 
average weight of silk products exported yearly 
from Lucca was 125,000 pounds; it went as far 
down as 50,000 pounds between 1342 and 1369, 
to climb again to 360,000 in the early sixteenth 
century. It is doubtful that the latter figure was 
surpassed in the late thirteenth and early four¬ 
teenth centuries, when trade with China was at its 
peak. Then we must consider that the Lucchese 
industry used silks of all origins, including some 
produced in Lucca^s own terrtory. The proportion 
of China silk was probably not very high.^® 

Under these circumstances it was imperative 
either to restrict the China silk trade to a small 
oligarchy of capitalists or to stimulate consumption 
by reducing prices of the finished products. The 
high cost of travel to China was a natural, for¬ 
bidding restriction to all but the wealthier business¬ 
men. Furthermore, there are indications that 


Pegolotti, p. 22; on the background of Italian trade 
see Cambridge Economic History, II, p. 320 ff., or the 
popularization by Y. Renouard, Les Hommes d’affaires 
italiens du moyen age (Paris, 1949). 

^^L. A. Muratori, Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, XV, 
col. 95, n. 46—it is worth noting that in 1260 another 
Salimbeni offered his city a loan of £.236,000 Sien. to 
win a war, see A. Sapori, Btudi di storia economica 
medievale (2nd ed., Firenze, 1946), p. 684—and see E. 
Lazzareschi and P. Pardi, Lucca nella storia, nelVarte e 
nelVindustria (Lucca, 1941), p. 157 flf. 
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Genoese merchants going to Cathay endeavored to 
keep secret their intentions to prevent competitors 
from jumping on the band wagon. Nevertheless 
we know that the number of Far Eastern business 
ventures steadily grew as long as and until the 
collapse of the Mongolian state did not make all 
trails impracticable.^^ This shows that notwith¬ 
standing difficulties the consumption of silk must 
have increased—perhaps not so much through the 
growth of Lucchese industry as through the spread 
of silk manufacturing to other towns. Genoa itself 
became a serious competitor between the late thir¬ 
teenth and the early fourteenth century, and 
Bolognans production also stepped up. 

To some extent the increase in consumption was 
the automatic result of the commercial revolution 
in Western Europe, which was at its highest tide 
in the very years of Yuan rule in China. Never 
before, and not for a long time after, was wealth 
as abundant and evenly distributed in Europe as 
it was at that time. The producers, however, also 
made conscious efforts to make the most of oppor¬ 
tunities created by the availability of practically 
unlimited amounts of Chinese raw silk. Since it 
was impossible to depress the cost of the raw 

See Nuove luci ’’ and ‘‘ European Merchants,” p. 
168 flf. 


material below a certain level, they strove to di¬ 
minish the cost of manufacturing. Kemarkably 
enough, the introduction of water power to set in 
motion a throwing mill in the silk industry pre¬ 
ceded by centuries the adoption of similar contri¬ 
vances in the woollen industry, though the latter 
was more definitely geared for mass production. 
A Lucchese exile is said to have introduced it to 
Bologna about 1273 and Lucca must have adopted 
it still earlier.^^ By saving manpower it was possi¬ 
ble to contract the price of silk ware, thus bringing 
it within reach of a larger proportion of the popu¬ 
lation. This in turn permitted the expansion of 
the market for Chinese raw silk. 

Would it be too bold to conclude that, very in¬ 
directly, the China silk trade in the Yiian period 
contributed to the introduction of a new labor- 
saving device in the distant towns of Central and 
Northern Italy? It was not one world as yet, 
but distances were no longer forbidding obstacles 
to the transmission of economic causes and effects. 

See G. Luzzatto, Storia economica Italia, I (Roma, 
1949), p. 286; on the Genoese silk industry see now 
R. Di Tucci, ‘‘ Lineamenti storici delEindustria serica 
genovese,” Atti della Societa Ligure di Storia Patria, 
LXXI (1948), p. 21 ff.; further bibliography in Luzzatto, 
p. 298. 
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fiCONOMIE ET ARCHITECTURE MEDDEVALES 


Cela aurait-il tui ceci ? 

Je ne tenterai pas de soutenir une these dans ces quelques lignes, ni meme 
de sugg^rer une hypothese, mais seulement de proposer un sujet d’enquete, 
Je m’appuierai moins sur les documents que sur ce que mes yeux ont vu : la 
grandeur des cathedrales romanes et gothiques de I’Europe du Nord. Quelque 
peu effac^es dans les villes medievales qui ont grand! depuis, comme Paris, 
Londres, Bruxelles ou Cologne, elles dominent encore I’horizon des villes de 
province et paraissent presque ecraser les maisons bourgeoises du Puy, de 
Bourges, de Hal, de Maastricht, de Salisbury, pour ne citer que quelques 
examples. G’est 14 une impression inoubliable pour un Genois, accoutume 
aux proportions beaucoup plus modestes des cathedrales lombardes et 
toscanes (Milan est a peine une exception puisque son Dome n’a 4t4 commence 
qu’4 la fin du xiv® siecle). Et c’est une raison de stupeur pour quiconque 
vit aux fitats-Unis, ou les eglises sont tres nombreuses, mais, si Ton exclut 
Saint John the Divine de New York, encore inacheve, tres modestes. Empres- 
sons-nous d’ajouter, neanmoins : TAmerique, au-dessous de sa mince couche 
de materialisme, est profondement religieuse ; Tltalie m^dievale, malgre 
ses courants laiques, n’etait point incroyante. 

Lorsqu’on a le vice de I’histoire, on est entrain^ a chercher de possibles 
deductions historiques. Si les villes americaines d’aujourd’hui et les villes 
italiennes du bas moyen age sont aux premiers rangs par leur essor 4cono- 
mique et aux dernieres places par I’ampleur de leurs edifices religieux, n’y 
aurait-il rien a tirer du constrate de ces deux ordres de grandeur ? Bien 
entendu, il ne s’agit pas de nier ou d’amoindrir les aubres causes bien connues 
qu’on a pu invoquer jusqu’ici pour expliquer le developpement economique 
different de la France et de Tltalie. II y aurait lieu, tout de meme, de prendre 
en consideration un autre facteur — non pas qu’il soit d’une importance 
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essentielle, mais parce qu’il a et6 jusqu’a present le plus neglige : le detour- 
neinent des capitaux et de la main-d’oeuvre indispensables au commerce 
et a Tindustrie par leur immobilisation dans la construction d’eglises geantes. 
II serait absurde de dire que cette immobilisation aurait paralyse des eco¬ 
nomies deja puissantes ; mais il ne semble pas impossible qu’elle en ait affaibli 
d’autres, moins developpees, et entrave irreparablement les debuts de quelques 
villes encore jeunes. Dans ce sens seulement, on pourrait meme suggerer que 
la cathedrale a tue la ville. L’economiste en sera afflige. Pour un croyant, 
tout de meme, ce n’est pas une faute que d’etouffer la ville de Thomme pour 
batir la ville de Dieu ; le sceptique ne regrettera pas trop qu’Amiens ou 
Beauvais puissent s’etre condamn4es a la pauvrete pour nous leguer des 
oeuvres d’art qui defient les siecles, au lieu de se consommer immediatement 
comme le pain. 

Ce n’etait d’ailleurs pas seulement la religion qui poussait les villes a 
s’epuiser afin de se surpasser mutuellement. Le monde romain a connu le 
meme esprit d’emulation sous forme strictement laique, quand les muni- 
cipalites construisaient des etablissements de bains ou des amphitheatres 
beaucoup trop grands pour leurs besoins et beaucoup trop couteux pourleurs 
budgets. II y en eut qui firent faillite, et Tempereur dut intervenir en nommant 
des commissaires, un peu comme les derniers Capetiens directs retiraient 
leurs chartes aux communes en detresse. Avec cette difference, toutefois, 
que les empereurs ne suspendaient les administrations municipales qu’a 
contre-coeur, puisqu’ils concevaient I’Empire comme un reseau de villes-fitats, 
alors que les monarques frangais, parait-il, ne demandaient qu’4 saisir 
I’occasion de se debarrasser des autonomies communales^. Aujourd’hui 
I’orgueil municipal s’est affaibli et transforme, mais il n’est pas mort; il se 
manifeste encore dans les monuments aux morts, les hopitaux et les terrains 
de sport ou, dans les villes plus petites, dans les foires et les feux d’arbifice. 
Maintenant nous pouvons nous permettre ceJa ; ies fitats-Unis pourraient 
meme depenser bien davantage pour leurs eglises sans negliger leurs superbes 
hopitaux. Mais le pouvaienl-elles, les villes des xi® et xii® siecles, qui sor- 
taient a peine de la stagnation du haut moyen age? 

♦ 

♦ * 

Tournons-nous un moment vers les villes lombardes et toscanes. Pendant 
ces siecles decisifs de croissance, une seule d’entre elles, Venise, balit une 
eglise qui representait un placement en capital et main-d’oeuvre, tout en 
n’etant pas aussi vaste que certaines cathedrales fran^aises. Mais Venise 
etait le plus grand port du monde catholique, et son developpement avait 
commence un peu plus tot qu’ailleurs. Encore faut-il remarquer que les 

1 . Il est vrai que le regrette Petit-Dutaillis, dans un livre remarquable bien qu’emprisonn^ 
dans sa carapace juridique, a nie que les rois aient ete les ennemis des communes francaises — 
dont la decadence, plus lente qu’ii ne semblait a Luchaire, aurait ete determinee par d’autres 
raisons. Soit. Mais si Ton compare I’indifference des rois franQais avec les efforts des Antonins 
pour sauver les municipalit^s romaines en detresse, il faut conclure qu’une hostilite systematique 
n’aurait pu obtenir de resultats bien diff^rents. Il n’est point necessaire d’avoir tue pour etre 
responsable d’une disparition, il suffit d’avoir laisse mourir. 
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chevaux de Saint-Marc furent ravis k Constantinople et que d’autres mate- 
riaux etaient pareillement du butin de guerre. Une partie des marbres et 
des colonnes qui ornent les cathedrales de Pise et de Genes ont une origine 
semblable, si Ton en croit les chroniqueurs ; mais Pise, qui s’eclipsa bien 
avant Genes, construisit une eglise beaucoup plus grandiose. Si Ton tient 
compte du fait que San Lorenzo de Genes n’avait pas depasse le premier 
etage quand la cathedrale de Parme etait presque achevee, on peut bien dire 
que les prouesses architecturales des Genois k la gloire de leur saint aux 
XII® et XIII® siecles rest^rent bien en arriere sur celles des Parmesans, bien que 
Parme ne fut qu’une ville de mediocre importance. II est vrai que Saint- 
Laurent, c’est-4-dire I’archeveque, percevait des impots considerables sur les 
revenus du commerce genois. Mais c’etait 14 un dividende sur les gains de la 
ville, et non pas une mainmorte sur son avenir ; et tout revenu de Genois, 
fut-il ecclesiastique ou laique, marchand ou noble, riche ou pauvre, allait 
alimenter le commerce ou etait place dans les banques et les chantiers. 

Dans les domaines du Pape les eglises furent plus somptueuses — noblesse 
oblige — et I’essor 4conomique moindre. Une petite ville comme Orvieto, 
aidee par les fonds et la propaganda des pontifes, se permit de batir en pen 
d’annees une des plus grandes cathedrales d’ltalie. Sienne, Topulente Sienne, 
qui avait engage beaucoup plus tot les travaux de sa nouvelle cathedrale, 
finit par adopter pour sa facade une version reduite de la facade d’OrvietD. 
Rappelons en passant que les Siennois, au moment ou une conjuncture favo¬ 
rable leur avait donne I’espoir d’enlever aux Florentins la primaute mon¬ 
diale dans les affaires bancaires, avaient pense agrandir leur cathedrale au 
dela de tout ce qu’on avait vu a Florence ; mais ils abandonnerent le projet 
aussitot que lo vent changea. II y a lieu de se demander si des les debuts, 
aux XI® et XII® siecles, une pareille attitude n’aida pas Sienne a prendre le 
dessus sur Rome comme agent financier des Papes. Au commencement de 
la Querelle des Investitures, ce fut a Rome que Gregoire VII trouvales capi- 
talistes qui lui avancerent les fonds necessaires. Des changeurs remains 
pretaient de I’argent aux eglises et aux monasteres. Puis, tout a coup, les 
Remains s’effacent et les Siennois apparaissent au premier plan, personne ne 
sait pourquoi. Or, Sienne n’avait pas besoin d’eglises imposantes et n’en 
batit aucune ; mais la Ville Eternelle n’avait pas le choix. 

* 

♦ ♦ 

11 serait facile de citer d’autres examples de developpements arretes a 
leurs debuts en France et en Belgique. Beauvais au commencement du 
XIII® siecle etait en mesure de payer au roi la contribution la plus importante 
apres celle d’Arras ; en 1248 encore, elle pouvait mettre a sa disposition une 
somme considerable pour les croises d’Egypte (mauvais placement au point 
de vue economique, car Beauvais, a la difference de Marseille, Genes et Venise, 
ne fournit pas de bateaux et n’eut pas de colonie marchande dans le Levant) 
mais son etoile deja palissante s’effaga devant les lumieres d’autres villes qui 
n’avaient pas aussi bien commence. Faut-il rappeler les efforts gigantesques 
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quo Beauvais s’imposa au xiii® siecle, pour eriger tine des plus belles cath6- 
drales du monde 4 la place de la Basse-Qiluvre, qui n’etait pourtant pas 4 
mepriser? — La cathedrale de Tournai et Saint-Sernin de Toulouse comptent 
parmi les plus grandes eglises romanes du territoire franco-beige. Or, il est 
curieiix quc Toulouse n’ait pas reussi 4 exploiter sa position enviable sur la 
route d’Espagne et dans la percee des montagnes entre les Deux Mers. Quant 
4 Tournai, elle s’etait maintenue 4 la tete des agglomerations beiges pendant 
tout le haut moyen age ; le fait qu’elle perdit son elan juste au moment ou 
les autres villes s’epanouissaient n’en est que plus frappant. Coincidences 
fortuites, dira-t-on ; n’y a-t-il pas toute une serie d’autres raisons qui 
expliquent 4 elles seules la fortune de Gand et de Bruges et les difficultes de 
Tournai? Sans doute ; mais I’effort et les frais demandes par la cathedrale 
peuvent avo^r ete la goutte qui fait deborder le vaseL 

Malgre les efforts meritoires de Knoop et Jones, de Bognetti et Monneret 
de Villard, d’Enlart, Mortet et Deschamps, de Beissel et quelques autres, 
nous sommes loin de posseder une histoire economique de I’architecture 
medievale. Mon collegue et ami M. Postan deplorait recemment I’oubli ou 
Ton a laiss4 jusqu’4 present Tune des industries les plus importantes du 
moyen age*. II est vrai que Ton a rassemble et etudie des memoires et des 
comptes relatifs 4 la construction des eglises ; mais Tenthousiasme bien 
justifie que nous inspirent les oeuvres d’art a rejailli sur les moyens qui ont 
permis de les creer. Les frais enormes ont paru une preuve de la prosperite 
des populations ; Tingeniosite employee pour rassembler les fonds a semble 
une demonstration du talent administratif des prelats. Les sources, redigees 
generalement par les batisseurs eux-memes ou par leurs amis, se pretaient 
4 merveille 4 cette idealisation. II ne paraissait pas necessaire de s’arreter 
aux recriminations d’un saint Bernard de Clairvaux : (cL’figlise brille dans 
ses parois, mais elle manque de pauvres ; elle recouvre d’or ses pierres et 

1. Cela pouvait se produire m^me si les frais n’embarrassaient pas les institutions ecclesias- 
tiques qui les soutenaient. II est evident que Rome puisait ses ressources dans toute I’Europe 
— jusqu’au moment oil elle demanda trop pour la construction de Saint-Pierre ! — et que 
d’autres institutions, telles que Gluny et Vezelay, sur lesquelles on s’en rapportera aux articles 
recents de Duby et Lestocquoy, ici-meme, Annales (1952, p. 65), demeurerent riches malgre leur 
activite constructive. Mais — pour emprunter les expressions des Thomistes — il n’y a pas que 
le damnum emergens^ il y a aussi le lucrum cessans. 

2 . La bibliographic de Knoop et Jones dans la Cambridge Economic History, II, 567 - 569 , 
rendra des services veritables malgre ses lacunes ; mais I’ltalie y est tout a fait ignoree ainsi que 
rOrient, et meme pour la France on y cherche en vain un nom aussi important que celui de 
Pierre Lavedan. Citons au hasard quelques titres interessants et peu connus pour I’ltalie : 
G. P. Bognetti, 1 magistri antelami e la oalle d'lnteloi, dans Periodico Storico Comcnse, nouv, 
ser., II ( 1938 ) ; — Bognetti, Chierici et de Capitani d’Arzago, Santa Maria di Castelseprio 
(Milan, 1948 ) ; — C. M, Cipolla, Architettura e storia sociale : il castello di Scaldasole, dans 
Bollettino Storico Pavese, VIII ( 1945 ) ; — T, O. de Negri, Porte rustiche ed architettura romanica 
perenne, dans Bollettino Ligustico per la Storia e la Cultura Begionale, III ( 1951 ) ; — G. Falco, 
Sulla costruzione del castello di Fossano, dans Biblioteca della Societd Storica Subalpina, CLXIII 
( 1936 ) ; — U. Monneret de Villard, Uorganizzazione industriale nelVItalia longobarda, dans 
Archioio Storico Lombardo, XLVI ( 1919 ). — Pour I’Empire byzantin ; de Beylie, Vhabitation 
byzantine (Paris, 1902 ) ; — Ph. Koukoules, Sur la maison byzantine (en grec), dans Epeteris 
Etaireias ton Byzantinon spoudon, XII ( 1936 ). — Quelques remarques suggestives pour le terri¬ 
toire musulman dans R. Brunschvig, Urbanisme medieval et droit musulman, dans Bevue des 
£tudes Islamiques, XV ( 1947 ). Bien entendu, nous n’avons aucune intention de dresser ici une 
liste tant soit peu complete. Tout reste k faire dans le champ de I’histoire economique de I’archi- 
tecture — meme la bibliographie elementaire. Voir aussi le compte rendu, par Marc Bloch, 
d’un livre de Knoop et Jones, qui demeure I’ouvrage le plus proche d’une histoire de ce genre 
limiUe 4 1 ’Angleterre {Annales, VII, 1935 , p. 216-217). 
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laisse ses enfants nus. » Le grand saint n’etait-il pas un ascete intransigeant ? 
Encore moins se laissait-on impressionner par les railleries d’un Rutebeuf, 
ame perdue et poete maudit, centre la decoration excessive des cloitres^. 

Combien de fois n’a-t-on pas evoque le tableau touchant des populations 
unamines qui offrent spontanement leurs avoirs et leurs bras pour donner de 
nouvelles maisons a Dieu? Certes, ce sp.ectacle n’est pas rare en France et 
peut se retrouver jusque dans TOrient byzantin. Pour ne citer qu’un exemple, 
la vie de saint Nikon de Sparte nous decrit la construction d’une eglise, 
au X® siecle, par les efforts de tous les habitants qui donnent leur argent et 
fournissent la main-d’oeuvre. Mais il suffit de lire entre les lignes de Thagio- 
graphe pour entrevoir une opposition tenace, a laquelle contribuent des 
elements de toutes les classes sociales, et qui n’est peut-etre pas aussi mal 
intentionnee que la chronique veut nous le faire croire^. En France aussi, sous 
les expressions idylliques des chroniqueurs, nous voyons parfois poindre une 
version differente. A Andres, pres de Boulogne, puisque les paroissiens 
payaient trop «tiedement, mollement et negligemment » les cent marcs 
qu’ils avaient promis pour la construction de I’eglise abbatiale, I’abbe recou- 
rut a la maniere forte. « II fut necessaire de leur extorquer des casseroles, 
des marmites en bronze, des chaudrons et des trepieds en fer®. » Signalons 
que plus tard les roles furent renverses. Ce fut aux instances repetees des 
sujets que I’abbe reluctant employa pour la construction d’un hopital ce qui 
restait des sommes assemblees pour I’eglise^. 

D’ailleurs il n’est pas essentiel de savoir si les contributions furent volon- 
taires ou non. Ce qui compte e’est qu’elles furent importantes, qu’elles 
touchaient tout le monde, et qu’elles n’etaient pas susceptibles de restitu¬ 
tion immediate sur terre. « Ses avoirs, dit Guillaume d’Aquitaine, sont la 
ran^on de la vie de I’homme. » « Quiconque aura contribue de sa fortune en 
faveur des lieux saints et venerables sera rembourse au centuple, et de plus — 

1. Les textes sont cit6s dans V. Mortet et P. Desch amps, Recueil de textes relatifs d Vhistoire 
de Varchitecture et d la condition des architectes en France au moyen age (Paris, 1911 - 1929 ), I, 
p. 366 et suiv. ; II, p. 284 - 285 . On retiendra egalement les critiques d’Alexandre Neckam (II* 
p. 179 ) et de nornbreuses allusions telles que la suivante, qui concerne le tonibeau de saint 
Bertin ; « Cenaculum superaddidit, lignariorum arte subtiliter et venuste compactum, quod 
tocius curie est quasi speculum et ornamentum ; estimatis tamen expensis, plus continens 
pulcritudinis quam utilitatis » (I, p. 122). 

2 . Textes cit6s dans L. Brehier, La cwilisalion hyzantine (Paris, 1950 ), p. 140 et suiv., — et 
A. Bon, Le Pdoponese byzantin (Paris, 1951 ), p. 68 - 70 , 110, 140 , 164 ; nous ne partageons pas 
I’enthousiasme de ce dernier pour saint Nikon, dont Brehier trace un portrait mieux nuanc6 
(voir aussi J. Starr, The Jews in the Byzantine Empire, Athenes, 1939 , p. 9 , 167 - 168 ). Il est a 
remarquer que Sparte ne semble pas avoir participe autant que Thebes, Corinthe ou Malvasie 
a la renaissance urbaine de la Grece apres le x® siecle. Ce fut Mistra, fondee sur un contrefort 
du Taygete par les Latins et devenue au.ssitot la capitale du Peloponese byzantin, qui herita 
de son importance. 

3 . Wilielmi chronica Andrensis, M. G. H., SS., XXIV, p. 711 . Est-ce un hasard que Victor 
Mortet, tout en inserant des extraits de cette chronique dans son precieux recueil (I, p. 388 et 
suiv.), supprima le passage peu edifiant qui se rapportait aux chaudrons? Le voici : « Nam 
lebetes, ollas eneas, caldarias et trepetes ferreas ex eis tandem, deficiente promisso, extorqueri 
oportuit. » Parfois, il est vrai, des offrandes du meme genre furent faites spontanement par la 
population : a Milan, vers la fin du moyen age, I’administration de la cathedrale organisa des 
mises en vente periodique des cadeaux en nature qu’elie recevait. Mais ce qui etait possible sans 
trop de sacrifice pour les Milanais du xiv® siecle ne I’etait pas necessairement pour les Androis 
du XII®. Peu avant la derniere guerre, Mussolini frappa tous les Milanais d’un imp6t special pour 
I’achevement de la fagade de leur cathedrale ; les apologistes ne lui manquerent pas. 

4 . Op. cit., p, 724 : « Dominus abbas... a subdiUs suis est admonitus et post multas admo- 
nitiones ad hoc inductus, ut domum ad opus infirmorum construeret... » 
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ce qui cst mieux — aura la vie eternelle », proclament les documents lombards 
de donation des x® ct xi® siecles. Les abbes et les eveques ne cessent pas de 
solliciter ces offrandes. Cheney a remarque justement que plus une eglise est 
magnifique, plus clle regoit de dons, de sorte que tout argent employe pour 
I’embellir est reellement centuple — pour Teglise^. Mais il reste a decider 
jusqu’a quel point le drainage organise de capitaux et de main-d’oeuvre k 
des fins economiquement improductives a contribue a ralentir le progres 
de la France medievale et jusqu’4 quel point la petitesse des eglises a rendu 
plus facile Tagrandissement des villes italiennes. Voila Tenquete que j’aimerais 
voir sur pied, meme si elle devait aboutir k prouver que mes suggestions 
sont tout a fait sans fondement. 

Robert Sabatino Lopez 

New Haven, Yale University 

i. G. R. Cheney, Church-Building in the Middle Ages, dans Bulletin of the John Bylands 
Library, Manchester, XXXIV (1951), p. 20 et suiv., avec d’int4ressants renvois aux sources. 
Pour la formule lombarde, voir par exemple, G. Vittani et C. Man aresi, Gli atti prioati milanesi 
e comaschi del secolo XI (Milan, 1933), p. 133 : « Quisquis in sanctis ac venerabilis locis ex suis 
aliquit contullerit rebus... centuplum accipiat et insuper, quod melius est, vitam posidebit 
eternam. » 
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AN ARISTOCRACY OF MONEY IN THE EARLY 
MIDDLE AGES* 

Bt ROBERT SABATINO LOPEZ 

A mio Padre, Sabatino Lopez 

I. THE UNIQUE CHARACTER OF THE HISTORY OF MONEYERS 

We are so accustomed to think of the early Middle Ages as a period dominated by 
landed nobility and non-monetary economy that the mere mention of a bourgeois 
aristocracy based on money has a startling sound. Yet the makers of coins un¬ 
doubtedly were an urban patriciate determined by birth and made prominent by 
the possession and handling of money. 

‘Queen Money lends to them nobility and beauty; by intermarriage they 
gather around them the entire nobility of the town.’ These, in the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, are the somewhat sardonic but not inaccurate words of an adversary. Ever 
since the fifth century the moneyers had been increasing their infiuence and 
prestige. They handled investments for the great institutions of the Church, sat 
at the side of the imperial judges, and built up extensive estates of their own, 
where they gave orders to vassals and serfs. Money, of course, was their business. 
Tlien, as the economic and political tide began to turn, the moneyers had to take 
sides. Some of them cast their lot with the religious reformers and occupied 
leading positions in the emerging communes. Others forsook their origins to 
merge with the diehard feudal nobility. 

* This paper condenses the results of research which was carried out intermittently over many 
years — first, in 1937-38, while the writer was teaching in the University of Genoa, then, in 1939-42, 
when he was research assistant in the University of Wisconsin, and lastly in 1948-49 as he explored 
a number of European archives and libraries on a John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Fellowship. 
It is a pleasure to thank these institutions and Yale University for their assistance in gathering 
what may seem a small harvest for such a long effort. The Director of the U.S. Mint, Leland Howard, 
graciously answered a request for information by sending printed material and a valuable manuscript 
memorandum. Though it would be impossible to acknowledge individually the help received from 
ofllcials and scholars of three countries, the writer wishes to mention at least those to whom his in¬ 
debtedness is particularly heavy: Robert-Henri Bautier, Sol F. Bloom, Carlo M. Cipolla, Domenico 
Corsi, Giorgio Costamagna, William H. Dunham, Francesco Forte, Giovanni Galbiati, Domenico 
Giofre, Jean Glenisson, B. Jarry, Mario Luzzato, Guido Manganelli, Alfio Rosario Natale, Luigi Sisto 
Pandolfi, Robert L. Reynolds, Donald G. Wing. Part of this paper was read at a session of the 
Mediaeval Academy of America in Boston on 25 April 1952, 
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An Aristocracy of Money in the Early Middle Ages 


Paradoxically, the decline of the moneyers closely followed upon the revival 
of the money economy and was nearly completed before the commercial revolu¬ 
tion of the Middle Ages was in its prime. Although as late as the fifteenth century 
a Jacques Coeur, born from a family of moneyers, became unusually rich and 
powerful, his fleeting fortune with its tragic denouement cannot compare with the 
steady career of Eloi of Limoges, who in the seventh century rose from a poor 
apprentice in a moneyer’s shop to be a Frankish minister, a bishop, and a saint. 

The history of mediaeval moneyers and their guilds is unique in more than one 
way. By the later Middle Ages, when statutes and other documents throw fuller 
light upon their conditions, we observe that they were exempted from ordinary 
taxes, military service and the jurisdiction of ordinary courts. Except for crimes 
of felony, they were judged only by oflScials of their own guilds. Furthermore, no 
man could become a moneyer, as a rule, unless he was a descendant of a moneyer. 
If he was accepted, he had the right to strike coins ‘anywhere in the entire 
world.’ Most local guilds in the fourteenth century were branches of larger as¬ 
sociations stretching over entire nations and overlapping national borders. The 
French guild (Serment de Francey Oath of France) was not confined to France, 
but some of its members worked in Italian and German mints. The Imperial 
guild {Sacramentum Imperii, Oath of the Empire) had branches in many towns 
of Northern Italy, Switzerland, and France east of the Rhone, but, remarkably 
enough, none in Germany proper. In the latter country there was no national 
guild, but brotherhoods of Hausgenossen (House-mates, companions) with fairly 
uniform organization existed in eighteen Rhenish and Danubian towns. More¬ 
over, there were a ‘Societas operariorum et monetariorum Lombardie’ in Upper 
Italy and Tuscany, a ‘Serment des monnoieurs brabangons’ in Brabant, and 
other regional guilds. Certain towns also had municipal guilds of moneyers, which 
were open to all citizens without discrimination, but which apart from this ob¬ 
served the same regulations as the national and regional associations. Finally, 
in certain mints — Rouen and Milan, for instance — members of different na¬ 
tional, regional or municipal guilds worked side by side. 

These peculiarities point to a survival of institutions earlier than the age of 
autonomous towns and guilds. In fact the Oaths of the fourteenth century, es¬ 
sentially different though they had become, in all probability were the products 
of an almost unbroken evolution from the guilds {collegia) of the Roman Empire. 
On the other hand, the guilds of moneyers had adjusted themselves to the new 
climate of the fourteenth century and in certain respects they had evolved faster 
than ordinary municipal guilds. Provisions for mutual aid among fellow members 
and regulations of apprenticeship were practically the same as in the municipal 
guilds. Unlike the latter, however, the great Oaths had set up representative in¬ 
stitutions after the latest fashion. The ‘Parliament’ of the Oath of the Empire 
held regular meetings to which every aflSliated mint sent delegates. The Oath of 
France also had its parliament, which did not die of exhaustion but was killed 
by the Revolution of 1789 along with other old but not necessarily senile institu¬ 
tions of the Ancien Regime, 

Happily, we can follow with some continuity the history of the moneyers for 
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more than a thousand years, including those obscure centuries between the fifth 
and the eleventh which have left almost no indication of the fate of other crafts¬ 
men and workers. This is chiefly owing to the fact that the moneyer was not just 
another craftsman. He was intrusted with what was regarded as a public service 
and an expression of sovereign power, and hence he was in the nature of a petty 
government official. Legal sources, directly or indirectly, are concerned with him 
in periods when private documents are wanting. When legal sources also are 
lacking, coins still yield some information on the men who struck them—names 
of moneyers, ranks and authorities in the mints, and a continuous record of 
techniques. Thus the history of the mint workers is the only element which per¬ 
mits one to write a few lines in an otherwise blank page—a page which ought to 
describe the end of the Roman collegia and the beginning of the mediaeval guilds. 

To be sure, the case of the moneyers is not altogether typical. The same 
special circumstances which account for the preservation of evidence also warn us 
that the history of the manufacturers of coins cannot have been exactly like that 
of more modest manual laborers. Nevertheless, what happened to the moneyers 
has general significance. It shows that it was not impossible for certain specialized 
workers to maintain their free status and indeed to rise to the nobility during the 
early Middle Ages; it illumines the process of adaptation which enabled a guild 
of antiquity to weather stormy times and to enter successfully into a new social 
and economic era. This process reflects in its meandering course all the involu¬ 
tions and revolutions of the Middle Ages and the carrying over of mediaeval in¬ 
stitutions to the very eve of the nineteenth century. 

These are, briefly, the main stages: In the early years of the Roman Empire the 
mints were operated by gangs of slave workers (familia monetaria). By the mid- 
third century these slaves had gained liberty, organized guilds {corpora) in every 
mint, and accumulated large fortunes now through honest hard labor and then 
through colossal forgeries. At the end of the third century and in the first decades 
of the fourth the emperors clamped down tightly on the moneyers. They made 
the guilds collectively responsible for the payment of taxes owed by mem¬ 
bers, for forgeries committed by individual workers and for the prompt delivery of 
quotas of coins. Moneyers were forbidden to abandon their craft, and their off¬ 
spring as well as their property were forever attached to the guilds. Lest they be 
distracted from their essential occupation, they were exempted from military 
service and ordinary labor service (munera sordida). But, unlike many other 
workers who were crushed by similar restrictions enacted at the same period, the 
moneyers found their privileges a sufficient compensation for the loss of liberty. 
Positive, if meager, evidence from three Eastern towns indicates that in the fifth 
century they were rich and well organized. By the early seventh century the 
Byzantine mints were so swamped by applicants that the emperor had to limit 
the number of positions and to exclude all those who were not descendants of 
moneyers. Compulsion had become privilege. 

Meanwhile, in Western Europe, the barbarian rulers had allowed the art of 
striking coins to become a private industry. The Lombard kingdom, however, 
in the seventh century reorganized its mints along Byzantine lines and largely 
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with Byzantine personnel. The Carolingian emperors in the ninth century took 
similar steps for France and Germany, but the different economic and political 
conditions brought about substantial differences in organization. Membership in 
the guild was determined by birth rather than skill; it was granted through in¬ 
vestiture and confirmed by the sworn pledge of loyalty of the moneyers. There¬ 
after the privileges of the moneyers continued to grow along the familiar lines of 
immunity. By the eleventh century the monetarii held key positions in the 
principal towns. Like the merchants (negotiatores), with whose families they 
often intermarried, they owned cash and real estate; unlike the merchants, they 
were public officials and hence they could more easily mingle with the nobility. 
But they were unwilling or unable to sit on the fence during the religious and 
political commotions which gave rise to the Gregorian reformation and the com¬ 
munes. Those who sided with the nobility shared its fate — a slow decline in 
Germany, but an abrupt fall in Italy. The others gave capital and leadership to 
the religious and political reformers, and sometimes became consuls of the com¬ 
munes in the communal prime of youth. 

Yet the communes and, later, the monarchies were bound by their nature to 
fight all survivals of feudalism. Gradually they drove the moneyers back into 
their place as public servants who were to receive salaries as a reward for skilled 
manual work. Solidarity permitted the Italian moneyers to preserve many of 
their privileges, but this was not enough to maintain their power and prestige 
when there were other ways to accumulate money with greater speed. In Ger¬ 
many the so-called ‘moneyers’ consolidated as a class of the lower nobility, but 
they lost every connection with the mints, where the work was entrusted to 
commoners unrelated to them. Like many other gentlemen of that period they 
took a toll (a share of the minting profits) for services they had ceased to per¬ 
form. The French moneyers, on the contrary, continued to work in the mints, 
but they gradually descended to the lower class of ill paid manual workers. It is 
true that as late as 1789 they boasted of the title of ‘commensals of the king.’ 
Alas, this claim made other people smile. Not even the moneyers could tell what 
was the true origin of the title, for an abysmal distance now separated them from 
the sovereign and his actual commensals, the courtiers. 

Let us stop at this point our race through the centuries — space forbids linger¬ 
ing on even the most important details — to sample one point at closer range. 
Every period has interest and significance, but the developments of the early 
Middle Ages especially stand out because they exhibit a bourgeois aristocracy 
founded on money at a time when the survival of money and of the bourgeoisie 
has been doubted. We shall lay special stress on the moneyers of Upper and 
Central Italy between the eighth and the early twelfth century because at that 
period and in that country documents are less meager, but we shall also use other 
evidence whenever we need it to gain better insight.^ 

^ General bibliography on the long history of the guilds of moneyers is found in R. S. Lopez, 
‘Continuita e adattamento, un millennio di storia delle associazioni di monetieri nell’Europa meri- 
dionale,’ Studi in onore di Gino Luzzatto (Milan, 1950), ii, 74-117, of which the first section of this 
paper is a condensation. 
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II. THE UNBROKEN TRADITION: ROME, BYZANTIUM, PAVIA, AACHEN 

We learn much about the organization of mints and guilds of moneyers in 
Upper Italy from a pamphlet of the early eleventh century, the so-called Hono- 
rantie civitatis Papie. The writer wished to reassert fiscal rights which the central 
administration of the Italian kingdom in Pavia had gradually abandoned during 
the preceding fifty or a hundred years; hence his description has a marked anti¬ 
quarian character. It can be checked on the one hand against later statutes of 
mints, the earliest of which go back to the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
and on the other hand against a short law in the Lombard Edict of the seventh 
century and other sources of the early mediaeval period. The Byzantine Basilics 
include several laws which were enforced in such Italian mints as still obeyed 
Constantinople and which in all probability supplied the model for Lombard 
legislation. This legislation in turn inspired the Carolingian monarchs and is 
reflected in their capitularies. In addition, scraps of information are obtainable 
from a fairly large number of private documents, literary sources, and coins. 
References so scattered would hardly satisfy a student of modern history, who is 
often embarrassed by riches, but for the early Middle Ages they are precious 
wealth. We must examine them in chronological order.^ 

The Ostrogoths endeavored to preserve the Roman organization of mints and 
moneyers, but the Lombard invasion in Italy caused state mints to interrupt 
their activity for about three quarters of a century. Crude imitations of the 
imperial currency were the only coins struck in Lombard territory. They cannot 
possibly be the work of the same guildsmen who struck the fine tremisses of the 
Ostrogoth kings; we have to assume that these moneyers had fled to Ravenna, 

2 Unprinted archival sources for this early period have been found especially in the Archivio di 
Stato of Milan (henceforth quoted as A.S.M.; the documents earlier than 1100 are collected in the 
series Museo DiplomaticOy henceforth quoted as M.D., of which a complete microfilm copy exists in 
the Yale University Library), in the Archivio della Canonica di S. Ambrogio in Milan (henceforth 
quoted as A.C.S.A.), and in the Archives Nationales of Paris (henceforth quoted as A.N.P.; the 
series Papiers sSquestrSs, T 1491, henceforth quoted as P.S., contains the archives of the Parisian 
moneyers’ guild, seized in 1789, and to the writer’s knowledge it has never been tapped before). Of 
printed collections of documents the most valuable for our purposes are the following: L. Schiaparelli, 
Codice diplomatico Longobardo {Fonti per la Storia d*Italia) {% vols., Rome, 1930-33); G. Porro 
Lambertenghi, Codex diplomaticus Langohardiae {Historiae Patriae Monumenta) (Turin, 1873); G. 
Vittani and C. Manaresi, Gli atti privati milanesi e comaschi del secolo XI (Milan, 1933: only the first 
volume has appeared); F. de Saulcy, Recueil de documents relatifs a Vhistoire des monnaies frappSes par 
les rois de France, i (Paris, 1879). The first and the third are excellent editions; the second and the 
fourth are not up to the same standard. The local magazines of Milan and Pavia, Archivio Storico 
Lombardo and Bollettino della Societd Pavese di Storia Patria (henceforth quoted as *8. Lomb. and 
Boll. Pav.) are among the best of that kind. Besides the Monumenta Germaniae editions of Western 
legal sources there are good editions of the Honorantie in A. Solmi, Uamministrazione finanziaria del 
Regno Italico (Pavia, 1932; the work has also appeared in Boll. Pav., xxxi [1931]) and of the other 
Lombard texts by G. Padelletti, Fontes luris Italici Medii Aevi (Turin, 1877), i; a partial translation 
of the Honorantie in R. S. Lopez and I. W. Raymond’s forthcoming Mediaeval Trade in the Mediter¬ 
ranean World (Columbia University Press). For the Basilics we still have to use the mediocre Heim- 
bach edition (Leipzig, 1833-70); other relevant Byzantine legal sources are listed in R. S. Lopez, 
‘Byzantine Law in the Seventh Century and its Reception,’ Byzantion, xvi (1942-43) and ‘Har- 
menopoulos and the Downfall of the Bezant,’ Tomos Konstantinou Harmenopoulou (Salonika, 1951). 
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Rome and other mints which remained in Byzantine hands. In the invaded ter¬ 
ritory unauthorized and inexperienced craftsmen must have manufactured rude 
money for any one who wanted it.® They followed the example of the neighboring 
Merovingian state, where the kings had allowed the royal monopoly to lapse. 
Descendants of Roman public moneyers and newcomers to the craft worked as 
minters in France as independent artisans. They filled orders of private citizens 
and institutions as well as those of the state, and often they moved from one place 
to another to promote their trade. The coins sometimes bore eflSgies or mono¬ 
grams of the Byzantine emperor — the overlord of ‘the whole world’ — or thosfe 
of Frankish kings, but the signature of the moneyer gradually became the most 
prominent mark on coins. It was the moneyer rather than the king who gave 
prestige and circulation to the Merovingian money.^ Lombard Italy, however, 
was too close to the Byzantine Empire to regard the name of an artisan as a more 
reliable seal than that of the emperor; hence the signatures of the moneyers do 
not appear on coins even in this period of monetary anarchy.® 

Royal monopoly was restored by Rothari, the Lombard king and lawgiver, in 
two successive stages. Of the first stage the only evidence is a coin of which only 
one specimen is extant. It bears both the monogram of Rothari and the signature 
of a moneyer — ‘Marinus monetarius’ — who, judging from his name, must have 
been a Byzantine, probably an immigrant from Ravenna where the name 
Marinus frequently occurs. The signature recalls the private coinage of Mero¬ 
vingian France, but the monogram is the first token of any connection between 
king and currency. Rothari began his reign in 636; in 643 he issued his Edict. One 
of the laws states that ‘if any one marks gold or strikes money without the 
authorization of the king, let his hand be cut off.’ Legal treatises of the tenth 
and eleventh centuries reproduce this formula, which so forcefully proclaims 
royal monopoly. Extant coins prove that the law had immediate and continuous 
enforcement. Already a coin of Rothari, which must have been struck after the 
Edict, bears no name of moneyer but only that of the king. Inscriptions and, 
later, portraits of the kings appear on all later coins of Lombard Italy. Sometimes 
the name of the mint-place also is marked, but no names of moneyers are ever 
found. A document of 773 stresses the public character of coinage by calling the 
mint building moneta pupliga — public, that is, royal mint.® 

^ Further discussion and references in Lopez, ‘Continuita,’ pp. 92-93. 

^ Practically all the very numerous earlier works have been listed and discussed in A. Dieudonne, 
‘Les Monetaires merovingiens,’ Bihliothhque de VEcole des CharteSy cm (1942); see also the comments 
upon that article in Revue Numismatiquey ser. 5, vii (1943), xliv, and P. Le Gentilhomme, *Le Mon- 
nay age et la circulation monetaire dans les royaumes barbares en Occident,’ ibid, and viii (1945). 

® U. Monneret de Villard, ‘La monetazione nell’Italia barbarica,’ Rivista Italiana di Numismaticay 
xxxii-xxxiv (1919-21) is still the fundamental work. Its views are open to challenge in more than 
one respect, but they are suggestive and well documented. 

® Ed. Roth.y 242; Concordiay xxix; Liber Pajnensisy in Roth. 242; Lombarday i, 28, 1; HonorantWy 8 
and 9; Schiaparelli, ii, 394-96; the coins in Monneret, xxxiv, 122 ff. (it must be noted that the coin 
of Rothari without the name of the moneyer, quoted by Monneret before the other, is suspect; W. 
Wroth, Catalogue of the Coins of the Vandalsy Ostrogoths and Lombards ... in the British Museum 
[London, 1911], p. 130 n., calls it a ‘blundered tremissis’; neither Monneret nor this writer has seen 
it). Further discussion and bibliography in Lopez, ‘Byz. Law,’ p. 451, and ‘Continuity,’ pp. 93-95; 
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Let us now turn to the Basilics. This code was compiled between the late ninth 
and the early tenth century, but it includes a number of laws issued in the seventh 
and eighth centuries besides a mass of partly obsolete Roman laws from the 
Corpus Juris, The penalty against forgers is the cutting ofif of a hand. It is un¬ 
known to the Corpus Juris but it appears in all extant Byzantine lawbooks from 
the Ecloga of 741 to Harmenopoulos’ manual of the fourteenth century. In 
another essay the writer has argued that it was first introduced by Heraclius 
(610-641) and that it was taken over not only in the Edict of Rothari but also 
in nearly all of the laws directed against forgers and violators of the monopoly of 
currency which were issued throughout the Western world and even in the Mus¬ 
lim Caliphate between the seventh and the tenth century. There is no need here 
to repeat the reasons which have led to that conclusion.^ 

Another law of the Basilics which the writer has ascribed to Heraclius con¬ 
cerned admission to the demosia somata (‘public corporations,’ that is, imperial 
guilds) of the state factories, which included the mints. It modified a Roman 
regulation of 426, and this in turn softened earlier laws which chained state 
workers to the factories. In 317 the moneyers had been forbidden under any 
circumstance to leave their guild, but in 426 the Emperors allowed any member 
of an imperial guild to be released if he submitted to the Count of Sacred Lar¬ 
gesses (the highest financial oflSicial) the name of a man willing to take his place, 
and if that man successfully went through an examination. The discharge of a 
member would not free his descendants, who were still required to work in the 
imperial factories. At that time the Empire was still endeavoring to prevent 
moneyers and other state workers from quitting the factories to make coins and 
other monopoly goods illegally in behalf of private parties. By the time of 
Heraclius, however, violations of the monopoly had ceased to be a serious threat. 
The problem was not how to keep guild members at work against their wish but 
how to prevent state factories from being overstaffed. The new law stated that 
the imperial guilds should no longer accept new members unless there was a real 
need, and that any openings would be reserved for persons ‘of the stock,’ that 
is, for descendants or relatives of members. Inasmuch as minting was not an 
expanding activity, this amounted to barring all but the eldest son of a guildsman 
or, if there were no sons, the nearest surviving male relative. Examinations also 
were made stricter. Under harsh penalties the praipositoi or meizoteroi (provosts 
or foremen) of the guilds had to make sure that the applicants were technically 
qualified. The governors of the provinces — under Heraclius, as in the time of 
Diocletian, there was roughly a mint in each province — supervised the examina¬ 
tion and transmitted the results to the emperor. The latter accepted or rejected 


see also A. Viscooti, ‘Aurum figurare, monetam configere/ Rendiconti delVIstiluto Lombardo^ ser. 
Liv (1921). 

^ Basil.y LX, 41, 8 and 60, 1; cf. Eclogay xvii, 18; Ed. priv. auctUy xvii, 44; Proch. NomoSy xxxix, 14; 
Epanag.y xl, 17; Ed. ad Proch. mutatay xviii, 28; Eparch. Bibl.y iii, 1 and 2; Attaliates, lxxxvi, 1; 
Harmenopoulos, vi, 14, 3; for the parallels in Germanic legislation see Lopez, ‘Byz. Law,* pp. 450 ff.; 
‘Le Probleme des relations anglo-byzantines du septieme au dixi^me siecle,* Byzantioriy xviii (1946- 
48), 156-59. 
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the candidate, presumably on the advice of the central financial officials in charge 
(the vestiarios in the case of the mints). 

Two other laws of the Basilics complete the picture. One forbade the moneyers 
from quitting the mints to accept public offices; the other forbade all persons to 
apply to the emperor for permission to strike coins, and subjected any trans¬ 
gressor to the penalty of forgers. Both laws were taken over from the obsolete 
Corpus Juris and only one was somewhat modified to fit a changed situation. By 
the time of Heraclius they could only mean that the moneyers were not to be 
drafted in the army or for any public service, and that not even the emperor was 
to appoint a person who lacked the prescribed requirements for admission. In 
later times these, or similar, rules were widely enforced in Western Europe.^ 

The Honorantie civitatis Papie and other documents between the ninth and the 
twelfth century present a strikingly parallel picture for the territory which after 
belonging to the Lombard kingdom formed the Italian kingdom within the frame¬ 
work of the Western Empire. The mints were operated by public guilds {mi- 
nisteria) through membership limited in number and restricted to descendants of 
moneyers. Though positions were inherited, a member might appoint a temporary 
or permanent substitute without forfeiting his rights or those of his heirs. Fore¬ 
men {magistri, a Latin word which has the same meaning as Greek meizoteroi, 
used in Byzantine sources) were responsible for the discipline of the mints and 
heard litigations concerning membership. The counts of the districts where mints 
were located exercised supervision over the provosts and the moneyers. The 
camerarius, a central financial official like the Byzantine vestiarios^ had concur¬ 
rent jurisdiction over all of the mints. At a slightly later period we find evidence 
that the moneyers were exempted from military and labor service as well as from 
taxation, and that these immunities went back to immemorial time. Forgers were 
still liable to the cutting off of a hand.® 

Taking these points of resemblance, as well as the fact that Rothari’s only 
extant law on currency is apparently based upon a Byzantine law, we have a 
good case for the assumption that the organization of the Lombard mints origi¬ 
nally conformed to Byzantine patterns and was carried over without substantial 
changes in the Italian kingdom. This assumption is all the more plausible as the 
Byzantine mints of Italy were the closest model and indeed the only example 

^ Basil.y Liv, 16, 16 and 16, 1; lx, 60, 2; further discussion and references in Lopez, ‘Harmeno- 
poulos,’ p. 115 ff.; ‘Silk Industry in the Byzantine Empire,’ Speculum, xx (1945), 3 ff. 

® Honorantie^ 8 and 9; Porro, cols. 865, 951, 1489-90; A.S.M., M.D., n. 531 (November 1030 or 
1031; ‘Signum manibus Arnaldi magister monetae ...’); A.S.M,, M.D., n. 600 (September 1036; 
‘Nanterius films bone memorie Rozoni qui fuit magister moneta civitate Mediolani . . . ’) etc. 
The fact that the term magister monele is not attested in the extant sources before the tenth century is 
accidental; magister was the title of masters or provosts of craftsmen in the Lombard period already 
(see, for instance, the ‘Aebune magistro calegario* of Schiaparelli, ii, 395, the same document where 
the public mint of Treviso and a ‘Lopulo monetario’ are mentioned). For the promotion from 
moneyer to master see below, section VI. On the meizot&roiy praipositoi or masters in the Byzantine 
state guilds see Lopez, ‘Silk Industry,’ p. 7 and n. 2; ‘Harmenopoulos,’ p. 117 n. 2. The earliest extant 
mention of appointment of substitutes is in later Pavese sources — 1174 and 1202: see P. Ciapessoni, 
‘Nuovi document! sulla zecca pavese,’ BolL Pav., vii (1907), 156-58 — but at that time the practice 
is becoming obsolete and it obviously goes back to much earlier times. 
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which Rothari had before his eyes when he set his own mints going and made 
striking of coins a royal monopoly; for no other barbarian state at that time was 
in full control of the mints. Furthermore, Rothari was in a position to man his 
mints with immigrant Byzantine moneyers whose chances for employment at 
home had been impaired by the restrictions of Heraclius. At least some of these 
moneyers must have been direct descendants of Roman moneyers of the third 
and fourth centuries; their descendants in turn worked in the Italian mints of 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Significant changes occurred only in the 
monetary districts, which frequently varied in number and seldom if ever coin¬ 
cided with administrative districts. A sharp numerical increase in the later 
Lombard period was followed by an equally sharp decrease in the Italian king¬ 
dom. Eventually Pavia, Milan, and Lucca overshadowed all of the other mints. 
Concentration of minting, however, was not as pronounced as in the Byzantine 
Empire, which gradually suppressed or lost to the enemy all provincial mints and 
eventually maintained only one, in Constantinople.^® 

When Pepin the Short and Charlemagne restored the royal monopoly of cur¬ 
rency in the old Frankish territory they had before their eyes both the Lombard 
and the Byzantine model. Charlemagne toyed with the idea of concentrating all 
minting in Aachen, the town which he was trying to build up as miniature Con¬ 
stantinople. But the Byzantine plan was too ambitious, and instead the Lom¬ 
bard system of mints in every important center was adopted. Although French 
sources are still more meager than Italian sources, several capitularies and a 
number of later documents enable us to reconstruct the main features of the 
Carolingian monetary organization. All moneyers were enlisted in public mini- 
steria, and these apparently were placed under foremen called magistri. The 
counts of the districts where mints were located had supervisory powers over the 
moneyers and their provosts. There is some indication that the camerarius had 
jurisdiction over the entire mint system. Ever since Louis the Pious forgers were 
liable to the cutting off of a hand. Clearly, then, France joined Italy and By¬ 
zantium in giving the Roman tradition a new lease of life.^^ 

For the Lombard mints see Monneret, xxxiii, 186 ff.; for the Italian mints after Charlemagne 
one may use the old but valuable manual of A. Engel and R. Serrure, TraitS de Numismatique du 
moyen-dge (Paris, 1891-1905) or struggle through the monumental Corpus Nummorum Italicorum of 
Victor Emmanuel III. On the Byzantine mints the introduction of W. Wroth, Catalogue of the Im¬ 
perial Byzantine Coins in the British Museum (London, 1908), is still fundamental; for the age of He¬ 
raclius see now also P. Grierson, ‘The Isaurian Coins of Heraclius,* Numismatic ChronicUy ser. 6, xi 
(1951). One small detail which lends weight to the assumption of an immigration of Byzantine min- 
ters is the fact that most documents of the Lombard period spell ‘monita*and‘momtarius,* reflecting the 
pronunciation of the H in M0NHTAPI02, and the Latin spelling ‘moneta* and ‘mon^tarius* does 
not again prevail before the eleventh or twelfth century. An officer bearing the name of camerarius 
does not appear in Italy before the Carolingian period — see Solmi, Amministr. finanz.y pp. 42 ff., 
fundamental on the entire administrative machinery of the Italian kingdom between the ninth and 
the eleventh century — but the Lombard thesaurus, mentioned in sources, postulates the existence 
of a thesaurarius or vestararius. Both names occur in sources of the Lombard principalities in Southern 
Italy, see E. Besta, Storia del diritto italiano, Diritto puhhlico, i (Milan, 1941), 296 ff. 

M. Prou, Catalogue des monnaies carolingiennes de la Bibliotheque Nationale (Paris, 1896), introd., 
is still the most thorough survey of Carolingian monetary legislation and it gives full references; for 
our purpose the most important capitularies are M,G,E,y Capit, i, n. 13, art. 5 (754-755); 44, 18 
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III. THE IMPACT OP POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC CHANGE 

Tradition was not the only factor which gave shape to the guilds of moneyers 
in the Carolingian period and later. Mounting feudal disintegration and the de¬ 
cline of money economy also impressed their mark. One might expect that the 
result was localism and the collapse of the guilds. On the contrary, the guilds 
became stronger and broader. Feudalism caused the monetary power of the 
sovereign to be delegated to or usurped by vassals, imperial oflScials, and, to some 
extent, even by moneyers and their provosts, but it did not destroy the royal 
monopoly of currency. Grantees and usurpers stepped into the shoes of the king 
and jealously defended the lucrative prerogative which they derived from him. 
Again, the decline of money economy made a continuous output of coins un¬ 
necessary, but it did not eliminate the need for skilled and trusty moneyers. The 
activity of a mint, with its attendant profits, was artificially stimulated by forcing 
the people to surrender old coins and receive in return new coins at a rate ar¬ 
bitrarily fixed by the lord of the mint. Since the will of the lord rather than the 
requirements of trade determined the rhythm of striking, mints tended to work 
by fits and starts, one day feverishly recasting the entire coinage, another day 
locking their doors or keeping a skeleton staff. There could no longer be a fixed 
number of steadily employed moneyers, but rather a pool from which to draw 
manpower in times of need and to which to send back the unemployed when 
activity subsided. Idle moneyers could not safely be left to themselves — they 
might strike coins illegally on their own account, or they might be lost to other 
occupations — but they would hardly wait for unpredictable calls if their sole 
reward was salary and minor exemptions while employment lasted.^^ 


(805) and 52, 7 (808); 147, 1-5 (820?), of which unfortunately we have only a fragmentary and ob¬ 
scure text; II, 273, 8 ff. (the Edict of Pitres, 864, on which see below, section III.) The Carolingian 
texts referring to the penalty for forgers are listed in Lopez, ‘Byz. Law,’ pp. 451-52; there was some 
wavering after the first introduction of the ‘Byzantine’ penalty by Louis the Pious in 819. One can 
hardly overstress the fact that all Carolingian capitularies, as well as Hincmar’s description of the 
palatine administration, describe not so much an existing situation as an ideal which the monarchs 
endeavored to attain, with a variable measure of success. Hence the caution of L. Halphen, Charle¬ 
magne et VEmpire Carolingien (Paris, 1947) — see in particular pp. 155 ff., 182 ff. — is far better than 
the wild enthusiasm of A. Dopsch, Die Wirtschaftsentwichlung der Karolingerzeit (2d ed., Weimar, 
1922), II. 

The situation is most clearly described in the statutes of the late mediaeval Oaths, which estab¬ 
lish the rules according to which unemployed moneyers had to be summoned by the provosts, while 
employed moneyers could not change mint without the permission of the provosts; full references 
and discussion in Lopez, ‘Continuity,’ pp. 77 ff. But the development is already noticeable in the 
Edict of Pitres, 14 and 15, and, more clearly, in eleventh-century documents of Saintes. In 1034 
Count Geoffroy Martel of Anjou, having occupied the town, noticed that its mint had not worked for 
the last ten years. Since two noblemen whom he had invested with it were unable to resume the ac¬ 
tivity, three years later the count took over the mint and summoned from nearby Angouleme 
‘trapezetas, id est monetarios’ who were sworn in and immediately began to strike coins. Somewhat 
later (1047) the count donated the mint to the monastery of N6tre Dame de Saintes. Again a number 
of moneyers, ‘congregatis ... ex diversis civitatibus,’ swore fealty to the abbess and were given a 
building where they struck coins and carried out exchange operations. See T. Grasilier, Cartulaires 
in6dits de la Saintonge (Niort, 1871), ii, 3, 49-54, 70. It is worth noting that many Merovingian 
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We can thus try to reconstruct a process upon which sources cast intermittent 
and dim light. In the Merovingian period the French moneyers had been free 
entrepreneurs. In the feudal age it was a natural step, after subjecting them to the 
king or his vassals, to make them partners in business if not in sovereignty. In 
lieu of salary they obtained a share of the coins which they struck. This frequently 
enabled them to buy their offices or the lord’s interest in the mint. Moreover, 
their exemptions were now regarded as a prerogative of their status, regardless 
of whether or not they were employed. Status, privileges, and duties were trans¬ 
missible to heirs. And since nobody was permanently bound to any specific mint, 
the local ministeria must have gradually merged in a general guild, which 
came to be known as a sacramentum (oath). Actually a moneyer received his 
position through investiture and accepted it by an oath of fealty which bound 
him for life. Indeed he was like a vassal, often inactive but always liable to sum¬ 
mons by his lord. Unlike other vassals, however, he was compensated in money 
and he owed neither military nor religious services but specialized manual work.^® 
Traces of this development in France can already be seen in the earliest 
capitularies but only the Edict of Pitres of Charles the Bald (864) — based upon 
the ‘custom of our predecessors, as found in their capitularies’ — gives a fairly 
detailed picture. Charles reopened nine mints when he ordered old coins to be 
withdrawn and a new coin to be struck. His counts gathered the raw material — 
a small amount of metal came from treasury reserves (‘de camera nostra’), but 
the larger part was expected to come from demonetized coins — and summoned 
as many moneyers as were needed. These took an oath of fealty; they promised 
to strike good coins, to refrain from forgery and to see to it that no forgery was 


moneyers already moved from one town to another to work wherever there was an opportunity 
Ancient Rome also had known, besides the sedentary mint worker, itinerant moneyers who followed 
the troops to strike coins when the pay was due. 

The moneyer’s obligation to take an oath is a universal feature of all mint regulations and con¬ 
tracts in France, Italy, and Germany, from the Carolingian period to and beyond the end of the 
Middle Ages. Likewise, appointments of moneyers are generally called investitures and, as early as 
we can watch them closely, are made through regular investiture ceremonies. Obviously we cannot 
quote all references; see, however, these quoted in Lopez, ‘Continuita,* pp. 77-78, 81-84, 107-108, 
114, 117. The gradual rise of the moneyers can be best watched in Germany, where early documents 
frequently include them in the familia of the mint lord (and hence make them serfs or half-free), 
whereas later documents definitely class them with the noblemen; references and discussion in W. 
Jesse, ‘Die deutschen Miinzer-Hausgenossen,’ Numismatische Zeitsckrift, lxiii (1930), 47 ff. French 
documents are less explicit because the ascent of the moneyers was checked by royal centralization at 
a comparatively early period; see, however, the case of the Monedier described here below, section VI. 
As late as 1789 the members of the Oath of France prided in alleging that up to the time of Phillip II 
the moneyers had been commensals of the king, being fed at the royal table. In Germany the Haus^ 
genossen of Mainz also were commensals of the archbishop, according to a document of 1365 (cf. 
Jesse, p. 72); this seems both a proof of the original inclusion of the moneyers in the familia of the 
lord, and of the gradual rise of members of that familia from half freedom to half nobility. Lastly 
we may note that the French moneyers stubbornly claimed to be officials rather than craftsmen, but 
they were officially rebuked in 1441: ‘Monnoyer n’est pas un office, mais un mestier, comme verrier, 
orfdvre, etc.’; see G. Dupont-Ferrier, tltudes sur les institutions financieres de la France a la fin du 
moyen age (Paris, 1930-32), ii, 82, n. 114. Italian developments will be described later. 
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committed. The edict confirmed the ‘Roman’ law which punished forgers by the 
cutting off of a hand. It referred to the moneyers as a ministerium (public guild) 
and ordered the appointment of sworn citizen committees to control the currency, 
but it once used the term sacramentum (oath) to describe the obligations binding 
all moneyers and, by inference, the moneyers as a body. The latter term, which 
was in general use by the thirteenth century, stressed the personal allegiance of 
the moneyers to their employer rather than their duties as performers of a public 
service.^^ 

The shift in language reflected a transition in law, which was to be completed 
between the late ninth and the early twelfth century. In France and in Germany, 
the monopoly of minting was taken over by vassals as a privilege without re¬ 
sponsibility. All traces of royal control soon disappeared; of control by citizens 
one never hears. German developments cannot be discussed here; in France the 
mushrooming feudal mints issued coins of arbitrary standards and impressed 
upon them neither the mark of the king nor that of the moneyer, either of which 
formerly guaranteed the intrinsic value, but the mark of the lord who dictated 
the value according to his financial needs. Of the resulting revenue the moneyers 
received a share, which must have been higher than their reward in the Mero¬ 
vingian period, when they sold coins to the public at free market price. Pepin the 
Short when restoring the monopoly of currency had hmited seignioriage to 1 /22 
of the metal, but in 1140, at the peak of the feudal age in the French mints, a 
single family of moneyers in Saintes retained no less than four deniers in every 
pound struck by any moneyer in that mint. Moreover, the confusion between 
public office and private benefice, which was typical of the feudal period, enabled 
moneyers to buy from their lords their charges, for themselves and for their 
heirs. The earliest surviving evidence refers to a moneyer of Morlaas, who pur¬ 
chased the magisterium sectionis cognorum from Count Centulle IV (1058-1088).^^ 


Capit., II, 273, especially 12-18. Lately P. S. Leicht, Corporazioni romane e arti medievali 
(Turin, 1937), pp. 177 ff., described the Edict of Pitres as a sort of milestone from which all ministeriay 
officia and guilds of the later Middle Ages branched out. This is an obvious exaggeration — Charles 
the Bald was not a reformer, nor had he the power of fathering such a sprawling offspring — but it is 
probably not too distant from truth in so far as it connects customs of the feudal period with Carolin- 
gian legislation, or rather, with customs of the early Middle Ages as consolidated in the Carolingian 
period. The latter was a brief interlude between two decadences, the precocious decrepitude of the 
Merovingian state and the congenital clumsiness of the feudal state. The Carolingians were the last 
kings who had authority to legislate for the entire Frankish territory; their laws were vague and 
elastic enough to survive as ciLstomary rules in the long period without royal law. 

M.G.H.y Capity I, 13, 5; Grasilier, n, 70; L. Cadier, Cartulaire de Sainte Foi de Morlaas (Pau, 
1884; the work has also appeared in Bidletin de la SodStS des Sciencesy Letlres et Arts de PaUy ser. 2, 
xni), pp. 35-36, and see J.-A. Blanchet, Histoire mcmHaire du BSam (Paris, 1893), p. 56. See also the 
significant expressions of an act whereby Conan III, duke of Brittany, confirmed to the abbey of St 
Melaine one tenth of his monetary rights (113.9): ‘Concessi etiam et confirmavi eis unum de octo pon- 
deribus inter monetarios ad monetandum constitutis quod prius dederat eis quidam monetarius meus 
Guillermus filius Hervei, filii Martini, qui de antiquo patrimonio suo illud esse asserebat’: A. Bigot, 
Essai sur les monnaies du royaume et ducM de Bretagne (Paris, 1857), p. 351. The best survey of mint 
organization (or disorganization) in feudal Prance is still E. Babelon, ‘La Theorie feodale de la 
monnaie,’ MSmoires de VAcadSmie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettresy xxxviii(1908); for Germany see 
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The immunities of the moneyers also must have grown apace. We know the 
starting point — the limited exemptions of the Roman and Byzantine moneyers 
— and the point of arrival — total exemption from military service, ordinary 
taxes, and ordinary jurisdiction except for major crimes, as in the Oaths of the 
fourteenth century. But the intermediate steps are obscure: the Edict of Pitres is 
silent; later documents indicate that the process did not advance everywhere with 
the same speed. In Paris the fullest immunities were described as an old custom by 
in Lyons they were granted, perhaps not for the first time, in 1^44; but 
in Melgueil, which lay in the extreme South not very far from Italy, full exemp¬ 
tion from ordinary courts had not yet been won in 1263. Uniform privileges and 
statutes came only with the final organization of the national Oaths and with 
the gradual restoration of royal monopoly throughout France.^® 

Now let us return to Italy. Here the decline of the royal authority did not lead 
to a multiplication of feudal mints with independent standards and types. Indeed, 
no feudal mint took root at any time between the ninth and the thirteenth 
century, and even royal mints diminished in number. Although the profits of 
minting in many cases ceased to be paid into the central treasury, the vassals 
who controlled a mint refrained from altering the standard and from using marks 
of their own.^"^ What checked monetary feudalism was not the strength of the 


especially K. T. Eheberg, 'Oher das altere deutsche Munzwesen und die Hausgenossenschaften (Leipzig, 
1879); further bibliography in Lopez, ‘Continuity,’ p. 78 n. 2, p. 81 n. 1, p. 106 n. 1. 

De Saulcy, i, 120-21; M.-C. Guigue, Cartulaire Lyonnais (Lyon, 1885-93), i, 478 ff.; J. Rouquette 
and A. Villemagne, Cartulaire de Maguelone (Montpellier and Vic-la-Gardiole, 1912-22), iii, 3 — and 
see also i, 109 ff., 297 ff. It is worth noting that by 1208 King Peter II of Aragon, no doubt under 
the influence of the customs of his possessions north of the Pyrenees, granted much the same immu¬ 
nities to the moneyers of Barcelona; see F. Mateu y Llopis, ‘Los privilegios de los monederos en la 
organizacion foral del reino de Valencia,’ Anuario de Historia del Derecho Esjpanoly xx (1950), 79 ff. 
The main reason for the slower growth of immunities is probably the fact that at the height of the 
feudal period other privileges granted to or usurped by the moneyers were rewarding enough to 
make judicial and fiscal immunities unimportant or implicit in the status of moneyers as quasi-vassals. 
Charles the Bald, for instance, regarded the profession of moneyer rewarding enough to warn counts 
against accepting bribes from eager applicants (M.G.H., Capit., ii, 273, 13). The financial position of 
French and Italian moneyers changed as time went by, for reasons which shall be indicated briefly 
in section VII, and immunities became an indispensable addition to an otherwise too meager re¬ 
muneration; German ‘moneyers’ (Hausgenossen) fared better only because they ceased to be mint 
workers and eventually became money changers or landed aristocrats. 

Cf. Ciapessoni, pp. 159 ff.; Solmi, pp. 116 ff. The thorough investigation in numismatic and 
written evidence which Monneret, xxxin, 215 ff., carried out in an endeavor to prove that feudal 
coinage flourished in Italy as elsewhere proves only that attempts at establishing feudal coinages were 
rare and ill-fated. Marquess Hugh the Great of Tuscany was the only lay vassal who impressed his 
name on a few coins, all of them struck in old royal mints with royal standards. Poppo, the powerful 
patriarch of Aquileia at the border between Italian and German territory, was the only ecclesiastic 
vassal who impressed his name on coins; after his death the mint of Aquileia discontinued activity for 
more than 150 years. Other bishops were granted minting rights, nearly always in already existing 
royal mints, but they were satisfied with the resulting income and clung to the royal types. In some 
cases, as in Ascoli, the emperor followed the German practice of granting market and mint rights by 
the same charter, but the bishop used only the market rights. This is quite different from the 160 
feudal mints with autonomous types which existed in Germany under the Saxon dynasty! The 
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royal power — in Italy it was especially weak — but the pressure of public 
opinion and the resistance of the money economy. Coins circulated moie widely 
and freely than in either France or Germany. In the active towns and their 
territory the merchants and many landed proprietors insistently demanded 
payment in such coins as were ‘currently expendable/ or in coins of the most 
important royal mints — especially those in Pavia, Milan, and Lucca — to 
the implicit exclusion of any coinage struck without proper supervision in obscure 
mints.i^ 

These circumstances explain the survival in Italy of separate ministeria, with 
a fixed number of steadily employed moneyers and with provosts who were still 
responsible to central and local public officials. We are told by the Honorantie 
that in the eleventh century the royal camerarius still exercised his control over 
the mints of Pavia and Milan; since no other mints are mentioned we may assume 
that elsewhere the financial officials of local lords took over his functions, but 
there is no indication that their control was more lax. Then there was the concur¬ 
rent jurisdiction of local officials. In Pavia the count palatine exercised it in behalf 
of the king; in Milan the archbishop-count and, in Lucca, probably the marquis 
of Tuscany supervised the mints in their own behalf but as delegates of the king. 
Moreover, the control powers which the Edict of Pitres ascribed to a shadowy 
committee of citizens appointed by the government were now being vested in 
the conventus civium^ the self-appointed mouthpiece of the urban population. 
When, in 945, King Lothar granted the Mantuan bishop the right to issue coins 
which would circulate in the districts of Mantua, Brescia, and Verona, he 
forbade the bishop to change the standard without the consent of the assembly 
of citizens in each of the three towns. This charter, which has no French or 
German parallel before the twelfth century, indicates that in the mints of Italy 
there was hardly a feudal intermission between the decline of the barbarian 
monarchies and the dawn of Communes.^"® 

Italy was never entirely ‘mediaeval,’ yet no mediaeval phenomenon left her 
unaffected. Though feudalism and natural economy did not wipe out the legacies 
of the past, they etched her deeply. Nearly two hundred years after the Edict 


Lombard principalities of Southern Italy, the Papal States, and Venice, which had their own coin¬ 
ages, were not included in the Italian kingdom. 

Cf. Monneret, xxxii, 30 ff.; G. Solivetti, Presupposti per Vesistenza di una attivitd bancaria nelValto 
medio-evo (Rome, Tipogr. E. Pinci, 1950), pp. 12 ff., with references. 

Honor,y 8 and 9; L. Schiaparelli, Diplomi di Ugo e Lotario (Rome, 1924), p. 252; see especially 
Solmi, pp. 121 ff., with references. On the charter of 945 see now also C. G. Mor, ‘Moneta publica 
civitatis Mantuae,* Studi in Onore di 6ino LuzzaUo (Milan, 1950), i, 78 ff. On Pavia, besides Solmi 
and Ciapessoni, see C. Brambilla, Le monete di Pavia (Pavia, 1883); also, for a later period, M. 
Mariani, ‘Per la storia della zecca pavese,* Boll. Pav., ii (1902). While F. and E. Gnecchi, Le monete di 
Milano (Milan, 1884) is of very little value and ridden with errors, and M. Strada, La zecca di Milano 
e le sue monete (Milan, 1930) is a brief popularization, the works of Visconti, Colombo and Galbiati 
which will be cited later give information for the ‘feudal* period. For Lucca, in the absence of good 
recent works, one may consult G. Cordero di San Quintino, ‘Della zecca e delle monete di Lucca nei 
secoli di mezzo,* D. Massagli, ‘Discorsi sopra la zecca e le monete di Lucca,* and other essays, all of 
them in Memorie e documenti per servire alia storia di Lwca^ xi (1860-70). 
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of Pttres we still find in the Honorantie the same wavering terminology: the docu¬ 
ment usually refers to separate ministeria but it once uses the term sacramentum. 
What had been a fleeting transition in France was lingering ambiguity in Italy. 
As time went by the oath sworn by every moneyer on first appointment became 
the foundation for a general brotherhood which bound all members through an 
elaborate ceremony of investiture; yet the local ministeria survived through the 
feudal age, until the communes transformed them into guilds of a very peculiar 
kind. No Italian moneyer is known to have purchased his oflSce, but the 
moneyers of Pavia and Milan, according to the Honorantie, held their position 
by collective year lease (fictum) of the mint. Though this arrangement super¬ 
ficially resembled those which were made in non-feudal periods by mint and 
tax farmers, it differed from them in being virtually perpetual and transmissible 
to heirs. Again, there is no indication that the office of moneyer ever became a 
privilege without responsibility, but the Italian moneyers gradually gained 
immunities as broad as those of their colleagues beyond the Alps. The difference 
was that in Italy it was always understood that immunities were a counterpart 
of actual work in the mints.^® 

The legal status of moneyers in Italy was likewise ambiguous. ‘Bourgeois 
patricians’ is probably the definition which fits them best. Their profession 
brought them close to merchants and craftsmen; a Milanese document of 964, 
for instance, lists among witnesses a moneyer, a baker, and a tailor, ‘all of whom 
must have legally belonged to the same social category.’ This, however, was no 
stigma in a country where many free craftsmen thrived and towns still had 
political and economic importance — a country where proud Otto II did not 
feel that he was lowering himself when he issued a special charter for a merchant, 
granting him part of the town wall and three towers in Como, near the estates 
which already belonged to the merchant. Unlike their French and German col¬ 
leagues, the Italian moneyers were not officially absorbed into the class of 
vassals; but they were often distinguished by summons to sit beside the imperial 
judges in the tribunate missaticum. Their hereditary public employment entitled 
them to special immunities and their riches enabled them to buy or rent large 
estates. Confusion between office and benefice, alod and fief was always possible; 
it frequently enhanced the social, if not the legal status of the moneyers. A Roman 
document of 988 mentions ‘the nobleman Guido, public moneyer.’ At the same 
period the Pavese writer of the Honorantie, like the political pamphleteer whose 
sour comments were quoted earlier, makes clear that in his mind the gold of a 
coin was as good as the steel of a sword in ennobling a man: ‘There are to be 

Honor., 8-9, 10 — here the words ‘per sacramentum,’ which seemed obscure to Solmi, p. 132, 
certainly refer to the moneyers; the same expression frequently occurs in the earliest mint regulation 
of the Milanese Commune (which also covered the moneyers of Brescia and Cremona), cf. C. Mana- 
resi, Qli atti del Comune di Milano fino al 1216 (Milan, 1919), pp. 369-71. The broad picture of the 
Honorantie (on which Solmi, ch. vi, is fundamental) can be enriched with details from the regulations 
of the early Communal age. References on the latter in G. Salvioli, art. ‘Moneta,’ Enciclopedia 
giuridica italiana; A. Fertile, Storia del diritto itcdiano (Turin, 1891-1903), ii, part 1,496 ff.; v, 466 ff. 
551 ff., VI, part 1, 129-30; Lopez, ‘Continuity.,* pp. 114-17; E. Mayer, Italienische Verfassungsge- 
schichte (Leipzig, 1909), i, 97-98, 355 ff. 
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[in Pavia] nine noble and wealthy masters above all other moneyers . . . ’ 
‘Queen Money lends nobility and beauty. . . . ’ The ‘mediaeval mind’ may have 
reasoned differently from ours, but Money has always been a Queen.^^ 

IV. THE WEALTH OP THE MONEYERS AND ITS SOURCES 

The wealth of the moneyers came from many sources: profits of minting, 
judiciary fines, trade in gold dust, money changing, and the proceeds of invest¬ 
ments in various commercial and agricultural enterprises. Inasmuch as the profits 
of minting were obviously the prime source of income, though not necessarily 
the largest, let us examine them first. 

Minting profits are determined by seignioriage (the difference between the 
cost and the face value of the metals contained in the coins) from which, however, 
the cost of manufacturing must be deducted. Not many persons realize that 
today the U.S. government charges seignioriage of about 66 per cent on silver 
coinage. In 1949 the Mint purchased silver at an average cost of 46 cents per 
fine troy ounce and turned it into subsidiary coins at the rate of $1.38 face value 
per fine troy ounce. The cost of manufacturing amounted only to $0.03 per unit 
of the dime. In comparison, mediaeval seignioriage may seem very low to a 
superficial observer. According to a somewhat obscure passage of the Honorantie 
the provosts of the moneyers in Pavia and Milan kept back for the guild two of 
every twelve silver deniers which they coined (16.66 per cent, or one sixth). 
This was almost four times more than the share allowed to Frankish moneyers 
by Pepin the Short (one of every deniers, as we have seen), but the Mero¬ 
vingian moneyers were private entrepreneurs who kept all of the profits to them¬ 
selves, whereas the Italian moneyers paid high rents to the central and local 
authorities. Their costs of production were obviously far higher than are modern 
costs. 

21 Porro, c. 1188 (and see Solmi, p. 120, n. 2; note, however, that the moneyer is the only one who 
can sign his name), 1433-34, 634, 951; A.S.M., M.D., n. 585, July 1035 (the tribunal in this instance 
meets in the house of a merchant, ‘Petrus negotiator,’ to certify a charter by a moneyer, ‘Petrus 
monetarius’; see below, section VI); A.C.S.A., October 1046 (‘Zeno monetario’ is an assessor in the 
trihunale missaticum); G. Ferri, ‘Le carte delFarchivio liberiano dal secolo X al XV,’ Archivio della 
Societd Romana di Storia Patriaj xxvii (1904), p. 177; Honor,^ 8 (note that almost the same expres¬ 
sions, ‘magni et honorabiles et multum divites,* are used in art. 7 for the negociatores of Pavia); 
Arnulf of Seez, in M.G. H., Libdli de Lite, iii, 92-93. For the record one may mention that G. Zanetti, 
‘II comune di Milano dalla genesi del Consolato all’inizio del periodo podestarile,’ A,S.Lomb,y UK 
(1933), 108-9, argued that both the moneyers and the merchants of that period must have been noble¬ 
men because a capitulary of Lothar I stated that all judges must be noble, wise and God-fearing, 
and the moneyers were judges. The fact is the moneyers were not judges but assessors; nor is a mere 
syllogism tantamount to historical proof. We return to this in sections VI and VII. In general on the 
problem of the formation of the urban patriciate in the tenth and eleventh century bibliography in 
R. S. Lopez, ‘Still Another Renaissance?,’ American Historical Review, LVii (1951), 18, n. 29. 

22 Honor., 8: ‘faciant . . . denarios . . . de pondere et argento de duodecim in decern.’ F. Landogna, 
‘La genesi delle “Honorantie civitatis Papie”,’ ^.8. Lomb., xlix (1922), 321-22, and Solmi, p. 117, 
interpret the passage the same way. The information on American coinage is drawn from the Annual 
Reports of Director of the U.S. Mint, from the pamphlet Coins and Currency of the United States 
(Office of the Secretary of Treasury, 30 June, 1947) and from a manuscript memorandum from the 
Office of the Director of the Mint. For a period closer to that of the Honorantie we may note that in 
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Today, however, the purchasing power of silver is a very small fraction of what 
it was in the early Middle Ages. Documents of 807 and 810 show that in Lom¬ 
bardy two slave boys were sold for one pound and a half of silver deniers and a 
woman slave for one pound (240 deniers). This means that seignioriage obtained 
from the striking of 1440 deniers would have been sufficient for the Pavese and 
Milanese moneyers to buy a woman slave. It is much harder to make evaluations 
in terms of land because prices varied according to location, fertility, and other 
factors. Still, we observe that in the late tenth century ten ounces of land in 
the center of Milan, near the minty were paid as much as 12 deniers per ounce, 
whereas 50 tables (7,200 ounces) in the country were paid as little as one denier 
every three ounces. It seems that an ounce was about 1/25 of a square yard. If 
so, a square yard in the heart of the business center and one in ordinary farming 
land would have cost the seignioriage derived respectively from the striking of 
1,800 and 50 deniers. Finally, we may note that a shop in the covered market 
of Pavia, with a small yard and a protruding second floor (?), was rented in 901 
for 72 deniers a year — the seignioriage of 432 deniers. While a seignioriage of 
2/3 of the metal is no hardship to us and is but a drop in the bucket of Federal 
revenue, a seignioriage of 1/6 was an important source of income for the early 
mediaeval state and for the moneyers, and it affected very seriously the useful¬ 
ness of coinage.^ 

Among many reasons which have been alleged to explain the decline of money 
economy in the early Middle Ages the high cost of coins to the public may well 
have been paramount. A silver lump weighing as much as twelve deniers was 
more valuable to its owner than the ten deniers in coin which he could obtain 
from it. Unless the state forced the owners of silver to deliver it to the mint — a 
measure which was seldom adopted and never successfully enforced — private 
citizens usually found it more convenient to hoard silver than to have it con¬ 
verted into coins. In lieu of coins they used certain essential commodities, such 
as horses, cattle, textiles, and grain, which were universally accepted as means 
of exchange when appraised in terms of coined silver or gold. Granted that this 


Melgueil, 1174, the seignioriage amounted to 8% and that in Genoa, 1141, the mint farmers expected a 
gross profit of at least 25%; cf. P. F. Casaretto, ‘La moneta genovese,* Atti della Societd Ligure di 
Storia Patnay lv (1928), 59 ff. 

Porro, c. 156-57, 161-62 (and cf. Schiaparelli, i, 126-28, where a French boy is sold for twelve 
gold solidi; at that time — 725 — a good horse cost from one to three solidi more, but the prices of 
horses declined and those of slaves rose in the following centuries), 1401-02, 1736-37, 658-59; 
further references and discussion in the excellent essay of G. Seregni, ‘La popolazione agricola della 
Lombardia nell’et^ barbarica,’ ^.8. Lomb., xxii (1895), and in F. Carli, Storia del Commercio Italiano, 
i: II mercato nelValto medio evo (Padua, 1934). The exceptionally high purchasing power of apparently 
low seignioriage rates in the early Middle Ages has been generally overlooked. For instance, Jesse 
in his otherwise valuable essay on the Hausgenossen points out that French moneyers in the later 
Middle Ages were not at all wealthy and draws the inference that the German Hausgenossen cannot 
at any time have gained much from minting activities and hence must have grown rich exclusively 
through exchange operations. But the purchasing power of precious metal sharply declined after the 
tenth century. Moreover, the moneyers of the French Oaths received a very small percentage of the 
coins they struck. 
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abnormal situation was connected with a commercial regression (for a powerful 
merchant class would have forced the government to lower the cost of coins), 
we do not have to postulate a total collapse of trade to account for the emergence 
of payments in kind. A merchant of that period who hoarded precious metals and 
left grain ‘in circulation’ merely followed the law of Gresham.^^ 

Money was rare because it was expensive; it also was expensive because it was 
rare. Mints, unlike other mediaeval workshops, were geared for mass production. 
Whereas a weaver or a shoemaker used simple tools and could not save much 
time and expense per unit by producing on a large scale, a moneyer handled 
fairly complex instruments which operated at peak efficiency when turning out 
a large number of virtually identical units. Conversely, if a die was not used 
to strike the thousands of coins which it could produce before being worn out, 
or if a furnace for melting silver was insufficiently and intermittently fed, the 
cost of manufacturing rose. Moreover, the state relied upon minting profits to 
obtain an income which was established according to financial needs, regardless 
of the production curve in the mints. If fewer coins were struck, it was necessary 
to raise the rate of seignioriage.^^ 

In certain regions and periods the state defeated its purpose by raising the 
cost of currency to such a level as to drive it practically out of circulation. In 
Italy, however, it was not so. Though payments in kind became more frequent, 
money was never superseded as the basic expression and vehicle of wealth. 
Significantly Paul the Deacon, the famous Lombard historian, tells that one 
day, when Duke Alahi, the rival of King Cunimpert (686-700), was counting 
gold tremisses on a desk, one of them fell on the floor. The son of a Lombard 
nobleman of Brescia, who picked up the coin, heard Alahi mumble: ‘Your father 
has plenty of these, but soon he shall yield them to me.’ The hint, of course, 
spurred the nobleman to shift his allegiance to Cunimpert. True or untrue, the 
anecdote points out the undiminished appeal of hard cash. That ‘plenty of money’ 
really existed and circulated is shown by a handful of contracts of the eighth 
century, whereby the abbess of San Salvatore of Brescia obligated herself to pay 
no less than 5,488 gold shillings (or 16,464 tremisses) in cash. Payments of this 
size must, of course, have been exceptional, but the clause of payment in 'cur- 

Further discussion and bibliography in Cambridge Economic History, ii, 257 ff., 537 ff. 

25 The main stages in the manufacturing of coins—melting and assaying the metal, preparing 
ingots and hammering them into sheets of the required thickness, cutting roundels and regularizing 
them by shears, striking the roundels by hand — have been described in detail in every general man¬ 
ual on old coins. See, for instance, De Saulcy, i, xii ff., and the suggestive remarks of A. Dieudonne, 
Les Monnaies frangaises (Paris, 1923), pp. 106-07. It is clear that the operations were mechanical 
only in the sense that they entailed the repetition of identical gestures all day long, and that they 
entailed a considerable division of labor — unless, of course, the number of moneyers was so small 
that each of them was responsible for more than one stage. There was no complex machinery. The 
mill and screw were introduced only in the sixteenth century; the Le Mans window, which F. M. 
Feldhaus, Die Technik der Antike und des Mittelalters (Potsdam, 1931), pp. 264-65, interprets as a 
‘MUnzpragewerk,’ was either an instrument for testing the thickness and width of the coins or, more 
probably, a hoite where, as many mint regulations state, each moneyer was held to deposit samples of 
his coins to be assayed by another official. Our plates VI-IX illustrate stages in manufacturing. 
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rently expendable’ coins, which so frequently occurs in Italian documents, can 
only mean that coins were currently spent. The cash rents which the ministeria 
of two of the three principal Italian mints paid to the royal treasury in Pavia 
give a very rough idea of the volume of coinage. According to the Honorantie 
the Pavese moneyers paid every year a rent of twelve pounds of silver deniers 
to the earnerarius and four pounds to the palatine count. The Milanese moneyers 
paid twelve pounds to the camerarius^ and very probably four pounds to the 
archbishop-count. This means that before paying the cost of manufacturing and 
gathering any profit each guild had to strike 96 pounds, that is, 23,040 silver 
deniers every year. Since the moneyers rapidly grew in wealth we must assume 
that the average yearly production of coins was well in excess of that sum; 
but we do not have to postulate an extraordinarily large margin because the 
moneyers had other sources of income besides minting profits.^® 

Two examples chosen at random will point out both the smallness and the 
importance of the production in Pavia and Milan. In 975 the count of Lecco 
sold 113 jugera (approximately 218 acres) of land in various localities and forty- 
two serfs for forty pounds. By the same token we might roughly estimate that 
the yearly production of either mint could perhaps have purchased one square 
mile of land and between 100 and 150 serfs — very little, especially if we consider 
that circulation was sluggish and that the development of credit was inadequate. 
Land was clearly dominant at that low point of the money economy, and coinage 
was almost tangential in the larger complex of economic relations. Yet there 
were occasions when coins were irreplaceable, and a landowner who was short 
of cash was seriously embarrassed. In 1021, when the purchasing power of silver 
already was declining, the young son of a Lombard count was unable to raise 
six pounds of silver deniers to extinguish the debts of his deceased father. He 
had to sell his property in houses and fields in thirty-two different localities. 
Granted that at all times the succession of a minor may lead to sudden difl&culties 
and lack of cash, it is significant that the sum which exceeded the young count’s 
ability to pay was little more than one third of the yearly rent paid by the 
moneyers of one Lombard mint. Fifteen years later, in 1036, a Milanese moneyer 
donated to a monastery eighty pounds in cash. No wonder that Queen Money 


Paul the Deacon, V, 39 (for the details of the revolt, which indicate some participation of 
townspeople, see L. Salvatorelli, UItalia medioevale dalle imasioni barbariche agli inizi del secolo XI 
[Milan, s.d.], pp. 306 ff.); Schiaparelli, ii, 29-34, 68-73, 268-81, 345-51, 378-81 (that hard cash 
was actually handed out is shown by such expression as ‘solidos novos pertestatos accoloratos,’ ‘ex 
sacculo monasterii,’ ‘[eos] distribui’); Honor,, 8-9. The minimum figures which can be postulated for 
Pavia and Milan in the tenth century compare favorably with production figures which can be 
precisely calculated for Melgueil in the early thirteenth, although the Melgueil denier had a much 
lower silver content and the value of silver had diminished. The accounts of the Melgueil mint — the 
earliest extant documents of this kind — show a production of 8 060 deniers in 1211, 13,600 in 1212 
and 17,550 in 1213 (Rouquette and Villemagne, ii, 97-99). Melgueil, however, was not very im¬ 
portant at that period. In 1365 the accounts of the mint of Genoa show a production of 252,916 gold 
coins and a larger number of silver and copper coins; see R. S. Lopez, ‘II ritorno all’oro neU’Occidente 
duecentesco,’ Rivista Storica Italiana, lxv (1953). 
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lent nobility and beauty and persuaded noble children to marry children of 
minters.^^ 

In consideration of the rent the moneyers and their provosts had access to 
other important sources of revenue besides seignioriage. Jointly with the came- 
rarius and the local count they had both the duty and the privilege of investi¬ 
gating, prosecuting, and punishing forgers. Convicted offenders had their right 
hand cut off and suffered confiscation. Although in the Honorantie there is no 
mention of any participation of the moneyers in the forfeited goods, it seems 
likely that the guild was authorized to appropriate some of the property seized. 
Moreover, any fine which the provosts of the mint may have collected as judges 
in charge of monetary offenses must have been totally or partially devolved to 
the guild. Lastly, would it be too cynical to suggest that perhaps some provosts 
were not above accepting bribes for ignoring illegal activities 

The moneyers also had pre-emption right in all of the gold which was obtained 
from the rivers of Upper Italy. All ‘gold washers’ were under obligation to sell 
their entire harvest, at a price fixed by law, to the scwramentum of the moneyers 
and to the earnerarius. No doubt this obligation stemmed from the principle 
that all mines, and any metal discovered in hoards or obtained from rivers, 
belonged to the state. This principle, in one form or another, had been asserted 
ever since earliest antiquity, and it was persistently, if not always successfully, 
reaffirmed in Italy and the other states which emerged from the break-up of the 
Carolingian Empire. But it is worth noting that according to the Honorantie 
the legal price was higher for the first purchase from a washer and decreased for 
successive consignments by the same man.^® This shows that the government did 
not aim at stimulating production but at preventing illegal export or illegal 
coinage of gold. Inasmuch as the official coinage of gold in Italy had been dis- 

PoiTo, 1328-30; G. Tiraboschi, Storia delVaugusta hadia di Nonantola (Modena, 1784-85), ii, 
152-54; A.S.M., M.D., n. 585, and see our note 63. The merchants who appraised the property of the 
young count estimated that 18 jugera (nearly 35 acres) were worth the six pounds ‘and no more.’ 

28 Honor.y 8-9; see Solmi, p. 118-19. These judicial functions seem to have been an outgrowth of the 
legal power of the masters or provosts in all matters concerning moneyers, but it is not quite clear 
when they were developed. They may have been implicitly included in the responsibilities of the 
praipositoi in Basil., lx, 16, 16; and it is possible that they were explicitly mentioned in the lost 
portions of M.G.H., Capit., i, 147, 5, of which we have only some fragments. A clear reference to the 
responsibility of all moneyers to prevent forgeries by outsiders is found in the Edict of Pitres: ‘ipsi 
monetarii . . . mixtum denarium et minus quam debet pensantes non monetent nec monetari con- 
sentianf {M.G.H,. Capit., ii, 273, 13). In this respect the interpretation of the Edict in A. Soetbeer, 
‘Beitrage zur Geschichte des Geld- und Mtinzwesens in Deutschland,’ Forschungen zur deutschen 
Geschichte, vi (1866), 14 ff., seems preferable to that of his severe critic, Jesse (p. 53-54). 

28 Honor., 10; see Solmi, p. 129 ff. (but cf. our note 20 on the interpretation of the words ‘per 
sacramentum’); Carli, Storia del Comm., ii, 67-69 (who overstresses a good point overlooked by 
Solmi); G. Luzzatto, Storia economica d'Italia (Rome, 1949), i, 205, n. 1. In the early twelfth century 
the counts of Poitou, suzerain lords of the mint of Saintes, were entitled to one half of the gold and 
silver obtained from the Charente river or through yortuna^ finding; the noblemen who formerly had 
been invested with minting rights advanced similar claims, but they were rebuked, since according 
to precedent the other half belonged to the finder: Grasilier, ii, 52-53. Additional references in Solmi, 
p. 138 n. 1; Mayer, i, 360. 
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continued after the imperial coronation of Charlemagne, the regulation bore 
some resemblance to present-day restrictions of gold trade in the United States. 
The moneyers, however, could easily sell the precious metal to jewelers and 
goldsmiths; of this we have a dazzling reminder in the beautiful altar of St 
Ambrose in Milan, wrought in solid gold in the ninth century. Moreover, the 
provosts of the mint in Pavia needed gold to pay their initiation dues to the 
camerarius; every provost, according to the Honorantie, paid three ounces when 
he was first appointed.^® Lastly, gold preserved a monetary function after the 
silver standard won the day. Ingots or dust were sometimes used for the larger 
payments, or for payments to the citizens of countries where the gold standard 
prevailed. It is also probable, though it cannot be proved, that the Italian 
moneyers occasionally struck imitations of Byzantine and Muslim coins. 

Another activity of the moneyers (but not a monopoly) was money changing. 
This they did for a commission of one denier per shilling, that is, 8.33 per cent. 
Let us note in passing that in Baghdad at that period the commission of money 
dealers for cashing a draft was about the same, one dirham per dinar .To be 
sure, no Italian town could remotely compare with Baghdad as a business center, 
but many of them had btisk commercial activities and afforded good opportuni¬ 
ties in the exchange business. Pavia, the capital of the Italian kingdom, was an 
international mart. An inscription, perhaps as early as the late seventh century, 
lists the Angles, the Goths, the Gascons, the Swabians, the Burgundians, the 
Spaniards, and the British or Bretons among the northerners who received hos¬ 
pitality there from a noble lady, apparently the wife of the camerarius. Many 
of them may have been pilgrims, exempted from tolls on condition that they 
carried no merchandise; but we frequently hear of smugglers, and even bona 
fide pilgrims needed the money changer to buy food and supplies. Trade cer¬ 
tainly was lively by the tenth century. At that time the trading communities 
and ecclesiastic institutions of every important town or region in Italy maintained 

Honor., 8 . It is strange that no obligation of this kind is mentioned for the Milanese masters. An 
additional difference was that the Pavese moneyers had nine masters or provosts, whereas the 
Milanese had only four. Yet the rents paid to the camerarius, and hence, presumably, the output of 
coins was the same in both mints. 

See M. Bloch, ‘Le Probleme de Tor au moyen-age,’ Annates dHlistoire Economiqiie et Sociale v 
(1933); also R. S. Lopez, ‘The Dollar of the Middle Ages,’ Journal of Economic History, xi (1951), 
218-19. 

Honor., 9; cf. ai-Muhassin al-Tanukhi, The Table-Talk of a Mesopotamian Judge, tr. D. S. 
Margoliouth (London, 1922), p. 215 (at that period twelve dirham were currently given for a dinar). 
Although the passage of the Honorantie refers to the Milanese moneyers only, there is no doubt that 
the Pavese moneyers also were authorized to act as money changers. Throughout Western Europe 
from the ninth to the early twelfth century, the moneyers were empowered to change money, whereas 
in the Byzantine Empire at the same period the trapezitai, money changers and money dealers, were 
members of a private guild which did not include the moneyers, members of a state guild: references 
in Jesse, pp. 53 and 61 ff.; Lopez, ‘Continuita,’ p. 91 n. 1, and p. 116 n. 1. Some of these references 
indicate that in some towns the moneyers alone were authorized to carry out exchange operations in 
the vicinity of the mint or in other especially favorable locations, but nowhere is it stated that the 
moneyers had an absolute monopoly of the exchange business. Indeed, in Italy they were gradually 
crowded out by specialized money changers like the Byzantine trapezitai; see below, section VII. 
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in Pavia permanent halls, and there were some halls belonging to French and 
British institutions. In the yearly fairs under state control merchants from Venice, 
Amalfi, Gaeta, and Salerno exchanged oriental luxuries and salt of the lagoons 
for agricultural products of the Lombard plain and for northern commodities 
carried there by Anglo-Saxon and Frankish merchants. Foreign moneys imported 
through that trade must also have found their way to the weekly market and 
were offered to the retail traders of the permanent shops. Milan probably was 
less important than Pavia as a meeting place for foreign pilgrims and merchants, 
but its population was larger, its district very fertile, its smitheries well devel¬ 
oped, and its market place fairly extensive. Lucca also was an outstanding center 
of trade thanks to its thriving agriculture, its youthful textile industry, and espe¬ 
cially its commanding position astride the main route which led from Western 
and Northern Europe to Rome, the Byzantine East, and the Muslim South. 
All along that route many foreign coins have been found. They bear witness 
to the importance which exchange operations by moneyers may have attained.^^ 
Expansion of the exchange business into money lending and deposit banking 
is a frequent and almost unavoidable process. It occurred both in the classic 
Mediterranean world and in the Italian towns of the later Middle Ages. No 
doubt the anemic economy of the early Middle Ages was unfavorable to extensive 
credit operations, but credit is occasionally mentioned. References range all the 
way from a law of King Liutprand (721), where the taking of ‘interest from 
money’ is cited as perfectly legitimate, to the repeated denunciations of the 
wicked ‘usurers’ in the records of church councils.^^ Who were the ‘usurers’? 
Unfortunately the meager sources do not say it, but in an age when relatively 
few private individuals had much cash at hand and when even a count might be 
unable at a short notice to pay six pounds, the moneyers were almost the only 
ones who were in a position to lend money. Their income included one sixth 
of all silver which was coined, all of the gold which was obtained from rivers, 
and one twelfth of many of the coins which were exchanged for other coins. To 

Resides the often quoted works of Monneret, Solmi, Carli, and Luzzatto, see G. P. Bognetti, 
in Bognetti, G. Chierici, A. De Capitani d’Arzago, Santa Maria di Castelseprio (Milan, 1948); C. 
Milani, ‘Intorno all’organizzazione di una citta capitale,’ Annali di Scienze Politiche dell, Universitd di 
Pavia, X (1937); P. Vaccari, ‘Classi e movimenti di classi in Pavia nell’XI secolo,* Boll. Pav., xlvi 
(1946); R. S. Lopez, ‘Du marche temporaire a la colonie permanente,’ Annales {Economies-Soci6Us- 
Civilisations), iv (1949); A. Visconti, ‘Note per la storia della societa milanese nei secoli X e XI,’ 
A. S. Lamb., lxi (1934); A. Colombo, Milano sotto Vegida del Carroccio (Milan, 1935), not always 
reliable; A. Bosisio, Origini del Comune di Milano (Messina and Milan, 1933), esp. ch. 1; A. 
Schaube, Ilandelsgeschichte der romanischen Volker des Mittelmeergehiets (Munich, 1906), esp. ch. 5. 
But a thorough economic and social history of the Italian kingdom between the ninth and the eleventh 
century is still an unsatisfied want. 

References in F. Schaub, Der Kampf gegen den Zinswucher, ungerechten Preis und unlautern Handel 
im Mittelalter (Freiburg, 1905); E. Besta, Le ohhligazioni nella storia del diritto italiano (Padua, 1937), 
pp. 220 ff. In general the Italian lay authorities and jurists seem to have been more lenient towards 
‘usury’ than those beyond the Alps, as befitted a country where Roman legal traditions and commer¬ 
cial activities were stronger than elsewhere, but the Italian clergy was uncompromising. See especially, 
for our period and region, the council of Pavia of 850 and Raterius’ condemnation of merchants taking 
‘usury,’ in the tenth century. It is true that Raterius, the bishop of Verona, came from Liege, 
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these liquid assets they may have added bullions and coins which private indi¬ 
viduals and institutions may have placed for safekeeping in the well-guarded 
coffers which must have existed in every mint house. If they used the deposits 
in their business they were in fact deposit bankers, no matter how modest and 
elementary their operations may have been. This in turn would help us to explain 
their close connections with merchants and with high lay and ecclesiastic offi¬ 
cials. 

All this is highly conjectural, but it finds some confirmation in tenth- and 
eleventh-century sources. We know that in ancient Rome lending and banking 
had been the business of three distinct groups of dealers, the nummularii (origi¬ 
nally a branch of the state guild of moneyers, but later an independent private 
profession), the trapezitai (‘bankers’ in Greek, that is, money changers) and the 
argentarii (silversmiths).^^ Pope Gregory the Great was forced to intervene to 
save from bankruptcy the last argentarius doing business as a banker in Rome; 
the argentarii who are mentioned after that time seem to have been ordinary 
silversmiths.^® But Byzantine and Belgian sources of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries mention trapezitai who were active as money lenders, and other sources 
of the same period use the terms trapezita^ nummularius and monetarius inter¬ 
changeably.®"^ Moreover, an imperialist writer of the eleventh century denounced 
Hildebrand, later Pope Gregory VII, because ‘he filled his coffers and befriended 
the son of a baptized Jew, who still retained the customary practices of the 
nummularii, so that he could intrust the money to that man.’ Another enemy 
of Hildebrand rapped him because he ‘associated with the monetarii ... in the 
business of money.’ At that period there also were in Rome specialized camhi- 
atores, one of whom lent money to a church at the moderate rate of 20%. If 
Hildebrand nevertheless clung to the moneyers, this must mean that they could 
place at his disposal greater resources.®® 

3® See especially W. L. Westermann, ‘Warehousing and Trapezite Banking in Antiquity,’ Journal of 
Economic and Business History, iii (1930); further references in F. M. Heichelheim, Wirtschaflsge- 
schichte des Altertums (Leiden, 1938), ii, 1028 ff. 

Greg. I, Epist., xi, 16; cf. G. Mickwitz, ‘Die Organisationsformen zweier byzantinischer Gewerbe 
im X. Jahrhundert,’ Byzantinische Zeitschrift, xxxvi (1936). Some scholars have assumed that the 
argentarii mentioned in Upper Italian documents from the ninth century on were money dealers (cf. 
Solivetti, pp. 40 ff., with references), but the assumption finds no confirmation whatsoever in the 
extant sources. Goldsmiths (aurifices) and silversmiths may, of course, have occasionally lent money 
(anybody could) but there were not professional lenders. 

Ep. BibL, III (note that the argyropratai, silversmiths, belong to another guild and did not engage 
inmoney lending;for comment on the Byzantine regulation see the vast bibliography on the Book of 
the Prefect, listed in R. S. Lopez, ‘Silk Industry in the Byzantine Empire,’ Speculum, xx [1945] 13 
ff., and ‘La crise du besant au Xe siecle et la date du Livre du Prefet,’ Milanges Henri GrSgoire 
[Brussels, 1950], ii, 403 ff.); M.O.H., S,S., xv, 834 (and see H. van Werveke, ‘Monnaie, lingots ou 
marchandises?,’ Annates JHistoire Economique et Sociale, iv [1932]). For the frequent identification 
of trapezita, nummularius and monetarius see the numerous references in Ducange, s.v. nummularius 
and trapezeta; Prou, pp. Ivii ff.; Jesse, p. 49 n. 6; Grasilier, ii, 70. 

38 Beno, M.G.H., Libelli de Lite, ii, 379; Benzo, M,G.H,, SS., xi, 671; L. Schiaparelli, ‘Le carte 
antiche dell’archivio capitolare di San Pietro,’ Archiirio della Societa Romana di Storia Patria, xxiv 
(1901), 492-93 (the money changer received as security a property of the church, with the right to 
collect its revenue until and unless the principal and interest were paid; the document indicates that 
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The Localization of The Estates of Milanese and Pavese Moneyers. 
Scale 1:250,000 
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V. THE INVESTMENTS OF MONEYERS IN REAL ESTATE 

Money was the peculiar asset of the monetariiy but land and livestock were 
the basic riches of the early Middle Ages. The moneyers invested in land a large 
part of their fortune and endeavored continuously to enlarge their estates. Since 
money was not the means of exchange par excellence but one of several tenders 
among which a creditor could choose, conversion of cash into real estate some¬ 
times had to be made in roundabout ways. A document of 768 is a striking 
illustration. A moneyer of Lucca bought a piece of land for 28 shillings, but the 
seller accepted only 15 shillings in coin — evidently he had no use for a larger 
sum — and for the balance he received a horse. No doubt the moneyer bought 
the horse from a third party who needed 13 shillings in cash. Still, the document 
shows that ultimately it was possible to exchange land for money, even when 
the exchange required more than one transaction.^® 

A fairly large number of private records have been preserved which deal with 
land possessions of the moneyers between the eighth and the eleventh century. 
Thanks to these and to other charters where moneyers are mentioned as assessors 
or witnesses we are able to chart some of their estates, to reconstruct partly 
their genealogical trees, and to discover some of their friends and associates in 
business. The evidence, however, is very one-sided. It comes only from certain 
regions and almost exclusively from archives of ecclesiastic institutions. These 
as a rule preserved only such charters as would support their claims to one or 
another property. While using the available evidence as best we can, we must 
keep in mind that the possessions of the moneyers certainly were not confined 
to the areas for which records survive, and that the ties between moneyers and 
monasteries, important though they were, probably were not as exclusive as the 
extant sources indicate. 

The estates of the Pavese and Milanese moneyers, about whom we are better 
informed than about other moneyers, appear to have been very extensive and 
dispersed throughout the territory covered by the documents. We come across 
properties as far away from either town as Bellagio and Isola Comacina, north 
of Como.^® A larger number dotted the thickly populated plain encircling Milan, 
at distances not exceeding ten miles from the city.^^ Concentrations existed in 

the church already had mortgaged other pieces of land to the same man). We return to this in sec¬ 
tion VII. 

Schiaparelli, Cod, Dipl., ii, 254-55; compare the transaction between the monks of St Vincent du 
Mans and Hamelin le Forestier (end of the eleventh century) described in M. Bloch, ‘ficonomie 
nature ou economie argent, un pseudo dilemme,’ Annates d^Histoire Socicde, i (1939), 15; further 
bibliography in Cambridge Economic History, ii, quoted above, n. 24. 

^0 Porro, c. 556-57; see also 286-87, where a Pavese moneyer appears to own land in Saronno, some 
15 miles north of Milan and nearly 40 miles north of Pavia; the land, however, was said to be an 
inheritance from the moneyer’s aunt. To identify place names we have used D. Olivieri, Dizionario di 
toponomastica lombarda (Milan, 1931) and various editions of Touring Club Italiano, Annuario Gen- 
erale (Milan, 1932 ff.); homonymies may have caused some confusion. The identifications of Porro 
and Vittani and Manaresi also have been most helpful. 

Porro, c. 740-41 (Trenno), 1580 (Cologno), 1110-12 (Cernusco), 569 (Agrate), 1199-1200 
(Bolgiano near San Donato); Vittani and Manaresi, p. 164 (Novate), 132-134 (Paderno Dugnano), 
59-67 (Triulzo near San Donato); A.S.M., M.D., n. 585 (Isella and Camminadella near Robbiano), 
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a fertile area roughly half way between Milan and Pavia, and in the equally 
fertile western approaches of Milan.^^ moneyers also owned or rented a good 
amount of land inside the walls of Milan and Pavia. Sometimes their lots and 
homes were in the vicinity of the mint, but it is quite clear that not all purchases 
and leases were for residential purposes. Often, one would say, the aim was to 
invest in land which would bring good returns from rents and would increase 
in value as the town grew. A lot near the mint, as we have seen, could cost thirty- 
six times as much as the same amount of land in the country. The purchases 
of farming land also indicate a close attention to proximity to busy towns.^^ 

A few original contracts of purchase or lease by a moneyer have come down to 


606 1/2 (Brisconno near Vermezzo; this document, a ‘certified’ copy slightly later than the purported 
original, is of somewhat dubious authenticity); for the estates west and south of Milan, which com¬ 
plete the ring around the city, see the following footnote. Some of the forged charters of the monastery 
of St Ambrose, on which see section VI, also refer to the same region: A.C.S.A., 29 March 1052 
(Cologne, Sesto San Giovanni), 20 June 1054 (Moriago and Concorezzo near Lacchiarella, or Con- 
corezzo near Monza; Uboldo near Saronno and Comazzo on the Adda, also mentioned in the docu¬ 
ment are well beyond a ten mile circle, and there are other localities which cannot be identified); 10 
and 11 May 1056, 23 January 1069 (both referring to Concorrezzo and Corliasco near Lacchiarella). 

Between Milan and Pavia: Vittani and Manaresi, p. 138 (Pontesesto near Rozzano; see Visconti, 
‘Note,* p. 315); A.S.M., M.D., n. 600 (Zibido San Giacomo and vicinities); 683 (Mentirate and 
vicinities near Zibido), 783 (Vigonzone). These estates are comparatively late acquisitions (eleventh 
century), mostly by members of the Rozonid family, on which see section VI. There are indications 
that at about the same period the family of Bernardo, moneyer of Pavia (later known as the Braga 
family) acquired estates in the region of Besate and Faravecchia near the Ticino river, also roughly 
midway between Milan and Pavia: see A.S.M., M.D., n. 1040, 1041, 1042, 1065; on other estates of 
Pavese moneyers in that region in the twelfth centmy see E. Bonomi, Morimundensis Sanctae Mariae 
Coenohii Tahularii quotquot supersunt, , , documenta, Ms Biblioteca di Brera in Milan, AE XV.36, 
pp. 69-71, 144-50, 247-48, 303, 439-40, 468-71, 480-83. The estates in the western approaches of 
Milan were in the vicinity of the Vepra or Vetra and Olona rivers (some scholars identify the two rivers, 
but Olivieri, p. 569, and others, with whom this writer agrees, do not): Porro, c. 934-36, 1646; 
Vittani and Manaresi, pp. 41, 44, 146-49, 217-22, 292; A.S.M., M.D. n. 514, 515, 574; see below, 
n. 45. 

Both Bernardo, moneyer of Pavia, and Gundefredo Azzo, master of the mint of Pavia, owned 
several plots in Pavia and its outskirts; they exchanged the plots, respectively in 984 and 989, for 
land in the same town which belonged to the abbot of Nonantola (Porro, c. 1435-37, 1489-90). 
A forged charter of A.C.S.A., 10 May 1056, ascribes to the widow of a Rozonid, Guida Roperga, 
possession of a house in Pavia and a plot in the district. In Milan the moneyers Eremperto son of 
Marino and Gandolfo had in unsufruct houses near the public mint; Eremperto son of Marino (the 
moneyer?) purchased a plot with a house near the public mint for 100 shillings: Porro, c. 1350-51, 
1718-19; Vittani and Manaresi, p. 291-94. Remedio, moneyer and later mint master in Milan, ob¬ 
tained from the monastery of St Ambrose a house not far from the mint lihellario nomine, on a ten- 
year lease; the house remained with his descendants, very probably, up to the fifteenth century; see 
below, n. 71. Andrea Ottone, moneyer in Milan, entered upon a similar agreement with the monastery, 
in 1036, in connection with a plot of land facing the public street within the town. For the plot, 9j 
tabulae in surface, he paid 38 deniers a year: A.S.M., M.D., n. 597. We may also recall that in 773 
Lopulo, moneyer in Treviso, bought from Ebbo, master shoemaker, a piece of land near the public 
mint of the town for two gold shillings and two tremisses: Schiaparelli, n, 394-396. A shoemaker 
and a smith in 980 owned land near the public mint of Milan: Porro, c. 1401-02. On the business 
spirit of investors in land see lately Bosisio, pp. 14 ff., and Carli, i, 999 ff., but see also the sobering 
remarks of Visconti, ‘Note,* pp. 302 ff. 
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us, and the final outcome usually is that the estate was donated or sold to the 
institution which has preserved the records; but seldom if ever can we unravel 
the whole history of an estate — how and from whom the moneyer obtained 
it, how long he and his heirs kept it, when and why the estate passed into other 
hands.^^ Sometimes the seller was a small freeholder: in Italy the class of ordinary 
freemen who owned small pieces of land in alodium never disappeared. Other 
land apparently was acquired through intermarriage with the lower nobility or 
the merchant class.^^ In some instances we do not know the mode of acquisition, 
but the localization of the property is a clue. At least two families of moneyers, 
apparently unrelated to one another, owned land near the Vepra river in the 
western outskirts of Milan, an area which seems originally to have been a royal 
demesne. We may suppose that they obtained it either as a reward for services 
rendered to the king (whether in striking coins or by extending loans to the 
crown it would be hard to decide) or merely by successful usurpation, at that 
period a frequent result of long and unchallenged occupation or tenure.^® 

Other plots were adjoining to possessions of the powerful Milanese monastery 
of St Ambrose, which held from the sovereign part of the ground of the main 
city market, and which seems to have employed merchants and moneyers as 
its agents to carry out complicated and perhaps slightly irregular transactions 
in real estate. The moneyers may have acquired the plots as a fee for this kind 
of services or as mortgages for loans to the monastery. The pattern of giving and 
taking is often hopelessly entangled. Both the moneyers and the ecclesiastic 
institutions or persons are in turn sellers and buyers, lessers and lessees of 
land.'^^ When a moneyer bequeaths a property to a church, a monastery, or an 


See, for instance, A.S.M., M,D., n. 600 (purchase); Porro, c. 1274-75 (lease); Vittani and Mana- 
resi, pp. 132-134 (donation). Henceforth we shall have to limit references in this section to a few 
examples. A fuller documentation would not be more enlightening without extensive quotations 
from sources and often a discussion of their meaning. 

Porro, c. 556-57; A.S.M., M,D,, n, 606 1/2, etc. Properties of moneyers are described as ad¬ 
joining plots of commoners as well as estates of noblemen and ecclesiastic institutions or stretches 
of royal land: Porro, c. 1435-37; A.S.M., M,D., n. 574, etc, Megenza, daughter of Arduino negotiator 
and wife of Zeno monetariuSy must have been the original owner of the land which she and her husband 
jointly sold to Ingo in 965 for 20 shillings, for the notary wrote her name first in the deed of sale (Porro, 
c. 1199-1200); see further, on the couple, n. 64. Arialdo, the noble lord of Paderno, must have been 
the original owner of the land in Paderno which his wife Sara, daughter of Punno monetariuSy donated 
to a monastery; see further, on this and another case of the same kind, n. 67. 

Sources quoted above, n. 42; cf. G, P. Bognetti, ‘Arimannie nella citt4 di Milano,* Rendiconti 
deiristituto LomhardOy Lxxii (1938-39), and note that in 997 the property of the heirs of Remedio 
Tnonetarius near Corsico (Olona region) also was adjacent to ‘rebus domni regis* (Porro, c. 1646). 
One of the reasons given by Bognetti to postulate the prior existence of royal land around the Vepra, 
is the fact that slightly later documents speak of public grazing space in that region; by the same 
token one might perhaps suggest the existence of a royal demesne in Mentirate, another locality 
where we find properties of moneyers, if the etymology of Mentirate from Armentariay sug^sted by 
Olivieri, p. 349, is correct. 

There are good reasons to think that in many instances confusion was intentional and that the 
moneyers frequently acted as a front for ecclesiastic institutions: see especially the case of Gandolfo 
monetarius discussed by Visconti, p. 316 (further documents on Gandolfo and his wife Raidruda 
Rigeza in A.S.M., M.D., n. 514 and 515). Some collusion between moneyers and the monastery of 
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individual clergyman he usually demands some religious services for his soul 
and the right for his descendants to appoint beneficiaries. In two instances we 
observe that the widow of a moneyer retires to a convent but does not fully 
embrace the ecclesiastic rule. It is an advantage to both parties, for the woman, 
while ‘dressed in the vest and veil of Holy Religion,’ continues to carry out 
transactions which tend to enlarge the estates willed to the convent.^^ 

The chapels or churches which moneyers founded cannot be omitted from a 
list of investments. They were not only impressive monuments of the wealth 
and generosity of the donor, but also sources of income, since churches before 
the Gregorian Reformation were deeply imbedded into the feudal system, and 
even after that reformation they continued to be governed by the law of benefices. 
Gregory of Tours already tells of a Merovingian moneyer who fell sick, had a 
chapel built in honor of a saint, and was, of course, miraculously cured by the 
saint. In the late tenth and early eleventh centuries two moneyers, Gandolfo 
and Benedetto Rozo, founded chapels in Milan. Archbishop Aribert, one of the 
most arresting figures who ever held crozier and sword in the city, personally 
consecrated both of the churches. He did more: in his will of 1034 he included a 
special bequest in behalf of the ‘so-called Church of Rozo.’^® 

Some time later we also hear that each of the mints had given its name to a 
church — San Mattia alia Moneta in Milan and Santa Cristina alia Moneta 
in Pavia.®® Both have disappeared, as has the chapel which Gandolfo had dedi¬ 
cated to St Michael and St Peter. But the Church of Rozo has survived a series 
of transformations, enlargements, and restorations, and it can still be seen. 
Originally it was dedicated to the Holy Trinity. The dramatic events which 
occurred within its walls, during the first hundred years of its existence, shall be 
described later. Towards the end of the eleventh century the superimposition 


St Ambrose at the expense of the royal demesne is also indicated by the fact that the earliest property 
which the Rozonids appear to have acquired in the Vepra region was obtained through an exchange of 
land with the monastery (936: Porro, c. 934), after which a long association between the descendants 
of Benedetto Rozo monetarius and the monastery began: see below, section VI. We must be very 
careful, however, not to build hasty generalizations on evidence which monasteries sifted and pre¬ 
served solely to assert their rights and to support their claims. When Benedetto Rozo II built and 
endowed a church, reserving patronage rights for his family, he was not acting as a front. 

48 Porro, c. 556-57; A.S.M., M.D., n. 514, 586, 606 1/2, 783, etc.; see section VI. 

49 Gregory of Tours, De gloria confessoruniy 105; Vittani and Manaresi, pp. 291-294 and A.S.M., 
M.D., n. 514, 515 (and see, besides Visconti, p. 316, G. Giulini, Memorie spettanti alia storia, al governo 
ed alia descrizione della cittd e campagna di MilanOy 2nd ed., Milano, 1854, n, 158-20; but the tangled 
skein of the agreements between Gandolfo, his wife and later his widow Raidruda Rigeza, a priest who 
seems to have acted as business agent of the monastery of St Ambrose, and the monastery itself — 
agreements which led to the foundation of a chapel tentatively identified by Giulini with San Pietro in 
Sala — has not yet been unraveled in detail); will of Aribert in F. Ughelli, Italia Sacra (Rome, 1644- 
72), IV, 104, and the other documents which are quoted below, footnotes 51 ff. 

The little we know about these churches is cited in S. Latuada, Descrizione di Milano (Milan, 
1738), IV, 139-40, and in G. Robolini, Notizie appartenenti alia storia della sua patria (Pavia, 1823- 
38), II, 316-20. There is no proof that the churches were in any way connected with the guilds of 
moneyers. The name may be owing merely to the fact that the churches were close to the mints, 
although San Mattia was less close than some other churches, especially San Sepolcro. 
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facta subscripsi, et suprascripto argento accepi.’ 
Courtesy of Archivio di Stato, Milan 






Plate 3 


Deed of Sale of a Castle, a Chapel, and Other Properties to Nanterio, son of the Master of the Mint Benedetto Rozo II, 
and to his wife. (February 1051) 

Courtesy of the Archivio di Stato, Milan 











Church of the Trinity, later of San Sepolcro in Milan, Built by the Master of the Mint Benedetto Rozo II and Restored by 
Benedettn Rozo IV. Crypt (before 1034). 

From Galbiati, 11 tempio dei Crociati 














H6tel de la Monnaie, Figeac. Believed to have been a Mint House (Early Fourteenth Century). The Second Floor. 
From Revue Numismatique 







Plate 6 


Moneyer Placing Coins in the Sealed Control Box. Stained Glass (Twelfth Cen 
tury) in the Cathedral of Le Mans. 

From Feldhaus, Technik der Antike 







Plate 7 


Moneyers Holding Tools. Capital in the Cluniac Church of Souvigny (around 1060-70?) 
From ^glises de France^ Allier 




Plate 8 


Seal of the Guild of Moneyers in Orvieto (Fourteenth Century). 
From Babelon, Traite des monnaies grecques et romaines, i 







Plate 9 


Saint Eloi Striking Coins and his Assistant Preparing Roundels. 
Stained Glass by N. Varallo (1486) in the Cathedral of Milan. 

From Strada, Zecca di Milano 
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of another building transformed the primitive structure into a crypt, the whole 
church being rededicated to the Holy Sepulchre as was the fashion of those 
crusading days. Later Leonardo da Vinci made a sketch of its plan, Cardinals 
Carlo and Federico Borromeo prayed in it and brought many sweeping changes 
in its structure and in its administration. Cardinal Ratti (later Pope Pius XI) 
supervised its restoration a la Viollet4e~Duc, by Architects Moretti and Nava, 
and another partial restoration occurred in 1930. In front of the church, which 
had sheltered the wounded champion of the Gregorian Reformation and cele¬ 
brated the winners of the First Crusade, a handful of men founded a movement 
which also promised undying glory to its followers, but went down in shame 
twenty-five years later — the Fascist Party. The Church of Rozo, nay of San 
Sepolcro, is now included in the vast ensemble of buildings which constitute the 
Ambrosian Library and Museum, a truly undying temple of learning and art.^^ 

Hospices or hospitals often were an appendage of churches, but in early 
mediaeval Italy there is no indication that hospitals by and for the moneyers 
existed. Indeed, the case of a Pavese moneyer who fell sick and wasted ‘a good 
deal of money’ on doctors until the saintly abbot of Cluny miraculously healed 
him seems to show that in the tenth century the patient did not leave his home 
and paid his own bill. Yet the early interest of the moneyers in what we might 
perhaps call ‘group insurance’ is shown in a document of 1140 from Saintes, 
whereby the descendants of one Aubert nummularius sold their rights in the 
coinage to the abbess of a local nunnery on condition that she promised to bury 
them at her expense if they died in poverty. In the later Middle Ages the Oaths 
undertook to support the sick, the aged, and the poor among their members. 
Obviously the need for special foundations and group insurance came when the 
purchasing power of silver and hence the wealth of the moneyers dwindled. In 
Milan the hospital and pharmacy of Santa Corona, adjacent to the Church of 
Rozo and for a long time under the same administration, was founded in the 
fifteenth century.^^ 

Far more ancient was the leprosary and hospice of the Parisian moneyers 
{Maladrerie du Route, not distant from what is today the Avenue des Champs- 
Elys6es and possibly on the ground where the American Embassy has some of 
its offices), which remained in their hands up to the French Revolution. The 

See Plate IV. The documents of the eleventh century will be discussed in section VI. G. Galbiati, 
prefect of the Ambrosiana Library and Museum, cites and discusses practically all sources and earlier 
bibliography in his thorough monograph T1 tempio dei Crociati e degli Oblati, San Sepolcro dell’Am¬ 
brosiana,’ in I cavalieri lomhardi deWOrdinedd Santo Sepolcro (Milan, 1930). Some additional archaeo¬ 
logical evidence is used in A. Calderini, La zona di Piazza S. Sepolcro (Milan, 1940). 

Acta Sanctorum Bolland., 11 May, pp. 665, 680-81; Grasilier, ii, 50; E. Cartier, ‘Reglement fait 
en 1354 par les ouvriers et monnayers des monnaies royales de France,’ Revue Numismatique (1846), 
p. 381, n. 46; M. Raimbault, ‘La charte du parlement general des monnayeurs du serment de I’Em- 
pire,’ Revue Numismatique, ser. 4, ix (1905), p. 86; Latuada, iv, 80-90; Galbiati, pp. 28 ff. of the 
offprint. Though the hospital and pharmacy of Santa Corona used grounds belonging to San Sepolcro 
and to the Corticella, who descended from Benedetto Rozo, there is no indication that they were 
particularly affected to or endowed by the guild of moneyers; the church itself was no longer connected 
with the guild. 
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archives of the guild preserve many donations to the hospital from 1219 on; 
by 1312 we find a record which testifies to the admission of two inmates belong¬ 
ing to families of moneyers. Later records show that the entire staff of the 
hospital, or a large part of it, was formed by members of the guild. Ever since 
its beginning, however, the Maladrerie must have accepted some patients who 
were not connected with the moneyers. The donations of the thirteenth century 
do not even mention the fact that the hospital was maintained by the guild, 
and a statement of the old ‘custom of the Mint of Paris,’ issued in 1225, while 
stating that all fines paid to the guild ‘are to be distributed to the lepers,’ does 
not specify that the lepers must be related to moneyers to qualify. 

In Italy the mint house usually was not the property of the moneyers; the prin¬ 
ciple that the monopoly of minting was an inalienable property of the state 
implied that the ‘public mint’ could be let but not sold.^^ In the early Middle 
Ages the mint houses of Pavia and Milan were near the market place, in the 
heart of the old Roman center — perhaps on the very ground where the Roman 
mint stood.^^ Later, as the towns boomed, urbanistic pressure had to prevail 

A.N.P., P.S., 1, Hasses 26, 27, 28, 30; 4, liasse 42; 18, liasse unique. The document of 1219, in 
liasse 26, is a donation of three argents and a half of land, ‘in perpetuam elemosinam leprosis de 
Rollio ad eorum usus proprios,’ subject to payment of 12 deniers Par. yearly rent; the donors are 
Jehan dTvry, knight, and Agnes, his wife. By 1221 we find mention of a hospital building, ‘domus 
leprosorum du Roulle’ (A.N.P., P.S., 18). Liasse 27 includes among others a lengthy document of 
28 December 1312 whereby Aline of Senlis, wife of Guibert de Chamay, is admitted as a sister of 
the Maison du Roule, with the consent of the ‘ouvriers et Monnoiers du Serment de France.* A 
printed tract (A.N.P., P.S., 6) explains in detail the case of the Parisian moneyers as legitimate 
patrons and founders of the ‘Chappelle et Maladrerie de St Jacques St Philippes au bas Roulle lez 
Paris’ against the Order of Mount Carmel and St Lazare, which had challenged their rights. The 
earliest document cited in the tract is a receipt of 1294 (not included among those preserved in the 
extant files); perhaps that was when the guild took over the hospital, which may have been originally 
founded and endowed by others, using for the purchase the accumulated proceeds of fines. On 
these see the regulation of 1225 (A.N.P., JJ 26, fol. 28 v.), of which de Saulcy, i, 120-21, gave a 
fairly accurate edition. 

Actually Bognetti, CastelsepriOy p. 465, n. 714, suggests that in the Lombard period the notion 
of a guild of moneyers was displaced by that of a joint leasehold of the mint building, which would 
have been more familiar to the Germanic mind of the moneyers. The suggestion does not seem con¬ 
vincing; a large number of moneyers were certainly Roman (see below, section VI) and the prin¬ 
ciple of royal monopoly of minting, forcefully expressed in Ed. Rothy 242, is definitely Romano- 
Byzantine and not Germanic (see above, section II). 

In Pavia the open air market is still held on the square where Santa Cristina alia Moneta for¬ 
merly stood; see Robolini, pp. 316 ff.; Brambilla, Mon. di Paviay pp. 384 ff. For the Milanese mint 
we have the explicit statement of a document of 879: ‘iuxta foro publico non longe a moneta* (Porro, 
c. 492-93); Calderini, pp. 51 ff., suggests that the Roman Forum of Milan was approximately on 
the same ground as modern San Sepolcro square; on the market held there see section VI. For Verona 
also a document of 1104 has the expression ‘a foro iuxta moneta,* see G. J. Dionisi, in G. A. Zanetti, 
Nuova raccolta delle monete e zecche d'Italia (Bologna, 1786), iv, 389. Perhaps the same is true for Lucca, 
where in 1308 the mint was ‘in loco Curte Reggia,* that is, on ground formerly owned by the king: 
S. Bongi and L. Del Prete, ‘Statute del Comune di Lucca dell’anno MCCCVIII,* Menuyrie e docu- 
menti per servire alia storia di Luccay iii (Lucca, 1867), i, 29, 31. But the mint was not always near 
the market and in the center of town. In Treviso, in 773, it was outside the town walls or very close 
to them: ‘terra qui est astar fora ex porta, silicet ad iuxta monita pupliga,* Schiaparelli, ii, 395. Simi¬ 
larly in Le Puy-en-Velay the mint in the thirteenth century was not near the old cathedral market 
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upon tradition. The mints were moved, and ultimately the new Italian kingdom 
of the nineteenth century, unwittingly following the Byzantine pattern, concen¬ 
trated all minting in the capital.^® Today no mediaeval mint building survives 
in Italy. In France, too, the so-called ‘Hotels de la Monnaie’ in Cluny and Figeac 
probably are not really former mint houses, though they certainly are mediaeval 
mansions. The charm of the Hotel of Figeac, rather than its dubious connection 
with minting, has won for it inclusion in the plates at the side of an undoubted 
foundation of moneyers, the Church of Rozo.®^ 

Space forbids describing the tools of the moneyers — some of the many in¬ 
ventories of mints which have come down to us have been discussed in learned 
monographs — but it is hoped that the mediaeval representations of moneyers 
at work, in our plates, will be striking images of the men who struck coins. 

VI. SOME INDIVIDUAL AND FAMILY PORTRAITS 

Let us now draw closer to our protagonists and try to discover the character 
of individual moneyers, their aspirations, their faith and their fortunes. Of 
course the portraits will not be fully drawn. Though more than fifty names can 
be listed before 1100 for Pavia and Milan alone, many of them are to us mere 

(Place du For) but on flat ground below the episcopal city (near modern Place du Th^ron); this, 
however, may have been the result of earlier struggles between the bishop and the moneyers, on 
which see below, section VI. 

The mint of Milan, however, remained in the vicinity of San Mattia alia Moneta up to 1778, 
when Empress Maria Theresa opened a new mint with ‘modern* machinery; it is a curious coinci¬ 
dence that the ground where the moneyers struck coins and probably lent money is now occupied by 
the Bank of Italy (Strada, Zecca di Milano, pp. 7-10). The political and economic decline of Pavia 
caused many interruptions in the activity of the mint, which resulted in changes of buildings. In 
1374, for instance, the Commune rented for the mint the private house of Giovanni Campeggi; see 
Brambilla, pp. 384 ff., with further references. In Lucca, though the statutes of 1308 ordered all 
coins to be struck in Corte Regia, by 1345 the mint had been moved to Contrada San Pietro Cigoli, 
and by 1387 again to Contrada San Dalmazzo: T. Bini, ‘Sui Lucchesi a Venezia,* AUi delVI.R. Ac- 
cademia Lucchese di Sdenze, Lettere e Arti, xvi (1857), 114; Archivio di Stato di Lucca, Notaio Conte 
Puccini 1387, fol. 115^ 

On the so-called ‘Hotel de la Monnaie* in Cluny see Congres ArchSologique de France, 1913 
{Moulins et Nevers), pp. 87, 89-91, with references and a plate. Judging from the references and 
documents in L. Cavalie and A. Dieudonn^ ‘La Monnaie de Figeac,* Revue Numismatique ser. 4, 
XV (1911), 238 ff., the claims of the mint house in Figeac (our Plate V) seem quite well founded; but 
L. d’Alauzier has recently challenged them in an article which was not accessible to this writer, 
‘De quelques erreurs au sujet de Figeac,* Bulletin de la SociStS ArcMologique du Lot, lxxi (1950), 
101 ff. 

We have already discussed the window of the cathedral of Le Mans, reproduced in Plate VI 
(see above, n. 25). The main tools of the moneyers — a die, a hammer, an anvil or a desk, and, ap¬ 
parently, a sack full of coins — are shown in the capital of Souvigny (Plate VII); on the date of this 
work of art see L. Br^hier, ‘L’figlise romane de Souvigny,* Revue Mahillon, xii (1922), 9. The seal of 
the municipal guild of Orvieto (Plate VIII) emphasizes the subdivision of the guild into two main 
groups, the laborantes or operarii, intrusted with the preparation of the metal, and the monetarii 
proper, who strike the coins. The window of the cathedral of Milan (Plate IX) also depicts two 
successive stages in manufacturing: an apprentice or an operarius prepares roundels and St Eloi 
strikes them. Additional illustrations of moneyers at work will be found in E. Babelon, TraitS des 
monnaies grecques et romaines, i (Paris, 1901), 815 ff. 
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names, others gain significance only when we combine in one picture the data 
for several persons, and even for outstanding moneyers we miss details which 
are available for some of the more aristocratic figures. Still it will be refreshing 
to hang some thumbnail sketches of middle-class laymen in the gallery of kings 
and barons, bishops and monks which seems typical and almost inescapable in 
the early Middle Ages.^® 

A personal description, in a period when the merging of invaders and subjects 
was not yet complete, should first of all include nationality. Evidence is fairly 
abundant but not fully dependable. We have seen that at the very beginning 
of Lombard coinage King Rothari probably invited workers from Byzantine 
territory, and that the first and only moneyer who signed his name on a coin 
seems to have been a ‘Roman’ from Ravenna. As early as the eighth century, 
however, ‘Roman’ and ‘Germanic’ moneyers worked side by side. Four of the 
eight names which are mentioned in documents of the Lombard period in the 
entire kingdom sound Roman, and four are Germanic. Perhaps the administra¬ 
tion originally hired some skilled Lombard goldsmiths as well as a large number 
of Italo-Byzantine moneyers, or it laid aside the principle of heredity whenever 
it wished an increase in production. Names, at any rate, are not an infallible 
test; in the eighth century already Roman and German names often occur in 
the same family.^® From the ninth century on documents are more numerous 
and the moneyers frequently state the law by which they intend to abide. Pro¬ 
fessions of Lombard law outmunber professions of Roman law, but even this is 
not a decisive test of ethnic origin. Nationality was but one of the reasons for 
the choice of a ‘national’ law; others were family relations, social status, political 
ambitions, or the advantages offered by the various laws in regard to specific 
transactions. Transalpine ‘Germans’ and Byzantine ‘Romans’ were equally 
foreign to the Italian society of that period; Italian-born ‘Germans’ and ‘Romans’ 
were not fully amalgamated, but the dividing line was rapidly fading. Their 
interests and properties often adjoined or were held in common, and their chil¬ 
dren intermarried, the wife usually adopting the law of her husband. What 

Space forbids a full list of moneyers with references to sources. Incomplete but very useful 
lists of Milanese moneyers are found in A. Visconti, ‘Richerche sul diritto publico milanese’ and 
‘Negotiatores de Mediolano,’ Annali della R. Universitd di Macerata iv-vi (1929-31) and in Colombo, 
pp. 130-141, 148-149, 223. Also useful, but still more incomplete is the list of Pavese moneyers in 
Ciapessoni, pp. 171-172. The Lucchese moneyers of the eighth century are listed in San Quintino, 
p. 46. Many names of moneyers from Ravenna and Rome are cited in Solivetti, pp. 5-6, 45 n. 173. 
A list of Veronese moneyers between 928 and 1128 is found in Zanetti, iv, 218 and 389-90; one may 
add the name of ‘Rustico monetario abitante in eadem civitate Verona,* mentioned in a document 
of 1076; Archivio Capitolare di Verona, ii, 5, 4t. 

See the list of moneyers in the Lombard period in Lopez, ‘Continuita,’ p. 95, n. 3. Among the 
innumerable examples of promiscuous use of classic and barbarian names we choose at random the 
following: ‘Ualerianus et Liodoaldus germani* (Brescia, 761) and ‘Ansoaldo filio . . . Albinoni’ (Ber¬ 
gamo, 773): Schiaparelli, ii, 69, 411. The latest work on the old debate about the relations between 
Lombards and Romans is G. P. Bognetti, T ministri romani dei Longobardi e il Manzoni,’ A, S. Lomb.y 
Lxxv-Lxxvi (1949); see especially p. 12. On the dawn of national consciousness bibliography in 
Lopez, ‘Renaissance,’ p. 11, n. 18. 
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distinction remained followed rank rather than blood.®^ All of the mint provosts 
(magistri monete) of whom we happen to know the professions of law declared 
that they ‘lived by Lombard law.’®^ Yet they did not belong to different families 
from those of ordinary moneyers; one became magister by promotion from the 
ranks. Since Lombard law was that of the conquerors its attraction was power¬ 
ful, but there was no noticeable discrimination against ‘Romans’; some of the 
most influential money ers, who owned large estates and coffers full of coins, lived 
by Roman law.®^ Meanwhile the melting pot was at work. There were moneyers 
who clung to national traditions and to girls of their own stock, but the social 
climber — Zeno of Milan, for instance — was apt to embrace Lombard law and 
to marry the heiress of a Roman merchant.®^ 

See, for instance, the well balanced statements of A. Solmi, Storia del diritto italiano (3rd ed., 
Milan, 1930), pp. 122-23 and 244-47, with references. 

Unfortunately the ascertainable cases are very few: one Pavese mint master, Gundefredo 
Azzo (989: Porro, c. 1489) and such Milanese mint masters as descended from Benedetto Rozo 
(see below, n. 68). The hypothesis of some scholars that mint masters did not belong to the same 
class and profession as the moneyers but were solely mint farmers and bankers is in contrast with 
the expressions of the Honorantie and with the documents which show promotions from moneyer 
to master of the mint. 

Pietro monetariuSf son of the late Giovanni, *qui profeso sum de nacione mea lege vivere ro- 
mana,* is an outstanding example. On 5 July 1035 he bequeathed to the monastery of St Ambrose 
extensive properties near Milan and the very large sum of eighty pounds in cash (denarios spendibiles), 
receiving at the same time from the monastery another property precario nomine and for the rent 
of three shillings a year. Arialdo, imperial judge and missus, holding his court in the house of a Milan¬ 
ese merchant also called Pietro, certified the document by the usual Lombard procedure of ostensio 
chartae (A.S.M., M.D., n. 585; published by Giulini with many slips and important omissions). 
Among the witnesses who subscribed the original document two were judges and literate. The other 
two, the brothers Ilderado and Gandolfo ‘living by Roman law’ who signed by a stroke of pen, 
must have been relatives of the moneyer, but perhaps not as close relatives as his brother Nazario 
and his sister Gertrude who, jointly with their respective wife, husband and children (Ingelinda. 
Angif redo, Punnone, Giovanni, and Nazario), were invited to give their assent to the ostensio chartae. 
Homonymies and agreement in national law lead one to link Ilderado and Gandolfo with two brothers 
of the same name, also ‘living by Roman law,’ and sons of the late Pietro monetarius, who were 
meiitioned in a document of 993. In turn this earlier Pietro may have been the same as one Pietro, 
brother of Ambrogio and son of Giovanni Franco monetarius, mentioned in 975 and ‘living by Roman 
law.’ (Porro, c. 1351, 1559). There is also a possibility that the brothers Ilderado, Gandolfo, Pietro, 
Andrea, Aupaldo, and their late brother Giovanni, mentioned in 1007 as sons of the late Pietro 
monetarius, belonged to the same family, although their profession of law is not stated and their 
age (all of them except the late Giovanni were under the wardship of their mother) makes it impossi¬ 
ble to identify Ilderado and Gandolfo with the brothers mentioned in 993 (Vittani and Manaresi, 
pp. 59-67). Much later, in 1077, we come across another Ilderado monetarius: A.S.M., M.D., n. 841. 
One must never rely too heavily upon homonymies — in 1014 we also hear of another late Pietro 
monetarius whose sons bear other names and live by Lombard law (Vittani and Manaresi, pp. 146- 
49) — but one feels that our Pietro monetarius had a large number of affluent relatives, who held 
office in the Milanese mint, and who were faithful to Roman law. His brother Nazario, mentioned 
in 1035, may have been the same Nazario monetarius whom a chronicler mentions as a champion 
of the Pataria movement (see below, section VII). 

A typical example is Zeno monetarius, son of the late Ambrogio hone memorie (to call one’s 
deceased father ‘of blessed memory’ was a claim to distinction if not always to nobility). He married 
one Megenza, daughter of the late Arduino negotiator (the latter was not ‘of blessed memory’), who 
must have been ‘living by Roman law.’ As a matter of fact another daughter of Arduino, Cristina, 
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Before exploring the careers of individual moneyers let us consider another 
important element in the characterization of the class — a credit to the moneyers, 
by modern standards, though not necessarily by the standards of the time. We 
know next to nothing about ‘Martinaces monetario,’ the earliest name in our 
series after Rothari’s Marino — he was a witness to a donation of land to St 
Ambrose of Milan in 765 — yet the man was remarkable in being the only witness 
who affixed his signature to the document. Very few laymen among his contem¬ 
poraries could have matched his performance. Even if we leave aside the dis¬ 
puted case of Charlemagne’s possible illiteracy, we know that a large number — 
the majority, perhaps — of counts and other higher officials, and a good many 
businessmen and artisans were unable to read and write. Those who could 
write were not always good spellers. Somebody must have told Volvinio, the 
great artist who made the golden altar of St Ambrose, how to draw the letters 
which spelled his name and profession; but nobody told him that Faber (smith) 
is spelled with F and not PH as it appears in the altar’s glittering inscription. 
After Martinaces we find twelve moneyers or sons of moneyers of Milan and 
Pavia who wrote their name and a short standard sentence at the bottom of 
documents which concerned them — an exceptionally high roster for the time. 
It is true that a larger number signed with a mere stroke of pen, after the notary 
had read the document aloud to them, and that the rate of literacy among 
moneyers does not seem to rise from the eighth to the eleventh century. The fact 
that so many were illiterate helps to explain certain incongruities in the inscrip¬ 
tions of coins, while the existence of a number of ‘cultured’ moneyers is one of the 
reasons — though by no means the only one — of their appearance as witnesses 
and assessors in many important acts.®^ 


having married one Ingone stated that ‘ex nacione* she should have lived by Roman law, but ‘pro 
ipso viro’ she was now living by Lombard law. This was the usual formula; women mentioned the 
law of their fathers, but embraced the law of their husbands. Zeno and Megenza, however, carefully 
omitted any mention of Roman origin in the document which concerned them: ‘professi sumus ambo 
lege vivere langobardorum.’ Megenza, Cristina and other sons and daughters of Arduino the mer¬ 
chant transmitted to their descendants, among whom we also find the already mentioned six sons 
of the late Pietro monetariuSy very extensive possessions in the vicinity of Triulzo, which were di¬ 
vided among the heirs in 1007. See Porro, c. 1199-1200; Vittani and Manaresi, pp. 3-5, 59-67, and 
the other documents quoted in Visconti, ‘Note,* pp. 293-95 — his otherwise excellent genealogic 
trees confuse Pietro negotiator with Pietro monetariuSy thus causing one Ingezana to have lived an 
abnormally long life — and compare our remarks in n. 45 and 63. The social climbing of Zeno prob¬ 
ably reached the coveted summit when another Zeno monetariuSy who must have been his grandson, 
was invited to be an assessor in the tribunate missaticum: A.C.S.A., October 1046. 

Let the names of literate moneyers and moneyers* sons (who presumably also became moneyers) 
be mentioned in praise: Martinaces (Milan, 765; of the other witnesses only one, perhaps a clergy¬ 
man — vir devotus — was able to write); Petriperto, son of Pietro (Milan, 839; but in the same docu¬ 
ment Domenico monetarius and his son signed with a stroke of pen); Teodoro (Pavia, 849); Cumperto 
(Pavia, 905); Guarino, son of Magno (Milan, 912); Arioaldo (Milan, 961); Adelprando (Milan, 964); 
Gunzo, son of Giovanni (Milan, 975); Bernardo (Pavia, 984); Arduino and Adelgiso, sons of Zeno, 
and Benedetto Rozo, whose profession is not specified in the document, but who on other grounds 
should be identified with the founder of the Church of Rozo (Milan, 1007); Liutefredo, son of Pietro 
(but his brothers and wife signed with a stroke of pen): Plate I; Schiaparelli, ii, 177; Porro, c. 239, 
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In the extant records of the ninth century two moneyers stand out, Ambrogio 
of Milan and Teodoro of Pavia. The former in 885 bequeathed to three churches 
in Milan and Pavia several properties, which he had recently bought for £. 8. 4, 
with the obligation to the beneficiaries to light lamps night and day in suffrage 
of his soul and of that of his ‘friend’ Peter, the abbot of St Ambrose of Milan. 
That he felt entitled to call the powerful prelate amico meo is no small distinction 
for a moneyer. The fact that all three churches lay on soil belonging to the 
monastery suggests that the friendship had a silver lining, but a warmer personal 
relation is indicated by the fact that the illumination was to the joint suffrage 
of the abbot and the moneyer, and that the latter appointed a fourth church, 
also on grounds of St Ambrose, as alternate beneficiary should later abbots be 
neglectful in fulfilling their obligation. On the other hand, Ambrogio was im¬ 
partial enough to bequeath another property to the priests of St Ambrose, 
neighbors and hence enemies of the monks.®® 

Still more prominent that Ambrogio of Milan was Teodoro of Pavia, ‘son of 
the blessed memory, Richeperto.’ Usually the epithet bona memoria was reserved 
for ancestors of special distinction if not necessarily of noble birth. In a document 
of 849, whereby he sold an estate for no less than twelve pounds, Teodoro 
strikes us even by his signature. It is definitely the handwriting of a cultured 
man and, while conforming in the main to the style of Pavia, it indicates some 
influence of Burgundian handwriting traditions. Still more important are the 
signatures of two men who call themselves vasalli suprascripti Theuderi, This, 
to be sure, does not necessarily mean that the moneyer himself was a full-fledged 
member of the nobility, for at that early time the term ‘vassal’ was not strictly 
limited to noble dependents of noble lords, but it is a token of Teodoro’s rank 
and power. Nor is that example unique; in 1012, when only noblemen could boast 


287, 696, 770, 1111, 1188, 1351, 1437; Vittani and Manaresi, pp. 67, 148. In fairness to the other 
moneyers whose names have not been included in this roll we must point out that some of them 
may have been able to write but their signature was not required in the documents which concern 
them. Of illiteracy in other professions one example will suffice: Gaidualdo, royal physician of Pistoia, 
who signed with a stroke of pen a document written according to his instructions: ‘Cartulam fieri 
rogavit, et ei omnia relecta ut sunt complacuit' (Schiaparelli, ii, 212). One is sorry to note that if the 
physician could not read or write, the notary did not know his grammar! — In Lucca three of six 
moneyers mentioned in documents of the eighth century were able to write: D. Barsocchini, Memorie 
eDocum., v, part 2, 84, 103, 110 

Porro, c. 556-7, 740. The incessant wrangles between the monks and the canons of St Ambrose, 
who had to use jointly the same church, and whose land possessions often interlocked, have left 
their mark not only in a stream of legal and historical literature, flowing continuously from the early 
Middle Ages to the Napoleonic period, but also in the two bell towers which still grace the splendid 
basilica. The church had to be shared, but each party had its own bell tower and raised it higher 
and higher to outdo the other party. Napoleon settled the controversy by abolishing both the mon¬ 
astery and the chapter. The latter, however, was restored in the nineteenth century . . . and en¬ 
trusted with the preservation of a good portion of the archives of the monastery! We shall soon 
return to this question, which was recently aired again in two excellent papers: L. S. Pandolfi, 
‘L’archivio di S. Ambrogio in Milano,’ in Amhrosiana; Scritti di storia^ archeologia ed arte net XVI 
centenario della nascita di S, Ambrogio (Milan, 1942); A. R. Natale, ‘Falsificazioni e cultura storica 
e diplomatist!ca in pergamene santambrosiane,* A, S. Lomb., lxxv-lxxvi (1949). 
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of vassals, we come across two vassals of the son-in-law of a moneyer, Punnone 
of Milan.®^ 

In the tenth and eleventh centuries we can follow with some continuity the 
rising fortunes of another family of Milanese moneyers. Benedetto Rozo, son of 
Giovanni, an ordinary moneyer in 936, became one of the provosts (magister 
monete) in 941. Remedio, son of Pietro and probably Benedetto’s nephew, also 
was a moneyer and then, before the end of the century, a mint master. Again, 
Remedio’s son, another Benedetto Rozo, rose from moneyer to master of the 
mint; he was the founder of the already mentioned church of the Holy Trinity, 
later of the Holy Sepulchre. He also seems to have been the first Rozo who 
learned to write.®^ We do not know whether his son, Nanterio, made a similar 
career in the mint; he died in 1051 or 105^, apparently childless, and his widow, 
who survived many years, retired to the monastery of St Ambrose.®® 

The document of 936 already is concerned with the relations of the family with 
the monastery — it is an exchange of land between the first Benedetto Rozo 
and Abbot Aupaldo — and the larger part of the other documents refer to 
transactions in which both were involved, and by which both seem to have 
profited. The evidence is obviously onesided, but it shows the incessant growth 
of the possessions and social rank of the Rozos. Originally our moneyers owned 
a good deal of land in the western outskirts of Milan, probably including a locality 
which was later known as Sala Rozonis monetarii; sola (hall) was a better building 
than an ordinary country house.^® In 97^ Remedio rented from the monastery 

67 Porro, c. 286-87 (and our Plate II); Vittani and Manaresi, pp. 131-34 (and see Visconti,‘Note,’ 
pp. 313-15). Visconti suggests with reason that the late Punno and the late Remedio, not otherwise 
identified, whose heirs owned land near Rozzano in 1013, must have been the moneyers bearing those 
names and mentioned in other documents (Vittani and Manaresi, p. 138). Another Punno, nephew 
of Pietro monetarius, is mentioned in 1035 (see n. 63), but he lives by Roman law, whereas Sara, 
probably because of her marriage with a Lombard nobleman, lived by Lombard law; see also above, 
n. 45. 

66 Porro, c. 934-36, 951, 1274-75, 1646; Vittani and Manaresi, pp. 67, 138 (? see n. 65, 67); docu¬ 
ment of 4 April 1036 in G. P. Puricelli, Ambrosianae Mediolani Basilicae ac Monasterii hodie Cister- 
censis Monumenta (Milan, 1645), n. 289 (the original is lost); A.S.M., M.D., n. 600. See also the 
passages of Goffredo da Bussero, Galvano Fiamma, and Tristano Calco, quoted in Galbiati, pp. 7-9, 
and in Calderini, p. 14 n. 1. In his otherwise excellent discussion of the background of the foundation 
and consecration of Rozo’s church Galbiati also uses two documents which have no real connection 
with Rozo’s family: that of 30 November 993 concerns a house which resembles that of Remedio but 
which cannot be the same since it is owned by one Arnolfo negotiator; the Remedio mentioned in the 
document of January 988 is not the moneyer but a judex, son of a negotiator. 

6® A SM., M.D., n. 600, 683, 606 1/2, 783. A good deal has been written on this Nanterio on the 
base of these documents and of a number of forged charters which shall be discussed later; see es¬ 
pecially Giulini, ii, 346-53, with references. Curiously enough, nobody seems to have noticed that 
Nanterio was ‘films bone memorie Rozoni qui fuit magister moneta civitate Mediolani,’ as n. 600 
expressly states. 

76 Benedetto Rozo I exchanged his properties ‘in braida Aurune’ (in the outskirts near the Olona 
river, cf. Olivieri, p. 123) with properties of the monastery of St Ambrose near the Vepra river (936: 
Porro, c. 934-36); the sons of Remedio owned land adjacent to the possessions of the monastery 
near Corsico (997: Porro, c. 1646). The sola Rozonis, in the same general area, is frequently men¬ 
tioned in the documents of the monastery. In December 1034 a property of one Andreverto monetari- 
us, ‘ad locus ubi Sala de Rozone monetario dicitur,’ was adjacent to a plot which Priest Otto Bezo, 
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a house in the center of Milan, with an oven and a well in a small yard (curticella), 
This spacious residence, transmitted from father to son, must have been the origin 
of the surname of some later descendants of Remedio, the Corticella, although 
they also were known by the surname Cancellieri (chancellors), indicating perhaps 
loftier relations between the moneyers and the monastery. What appears to 
have been a crescendo came to a climax in the time of Nanterio. In 1036, shortly 
after the death of his father, he purchased several properties between Milan and 
Pavia for L. 17. In 1051, when he probably was already ailing with a mortal 
disease, he authorized his wife to invest in his behalf no less than 180 pounds 
‘of good old deniers’ (note the hint at the existing inflation, possibly the high 
tide upon which the moneyer’s fortune rose) in buying from a nobleman one 
fourth of a moated castle and of the attached chapel, with extensive properties 
northwest of Pavia. Was this not a bid for formal admission to the military 
nobility 

Nanterio’s death a few months later seemed to transfer to the monastery the 
gains of many generations. Though his widow, Guida Roperga, continued to 
purchase land, she could only bequeath it to St Ambrose. It is fair to say that 
the monastery did its best to improve upon destiny. At a slightly later time it 
used the names of Nanterio and Guida in a number of skilfully forged charters 
by which it ascribed to the generosity of the couple the origin of many possessions 
which it had perhaps legitimately acquired but title to which was lost or unknown. 
It did still more: it had an inscription engraved on stone, where Nanterio and 
Guida were said to have bequeathed to the monastery, under certain conditions. 


apparently an agent of the monastery, purchased from a ‘Roman* freeholder and his ‘Lombard* 
wife (A.S.M., M.D., n. 574). The same Otto Bezo a few years earlier had bought from Gandolfo, 
son of the late Pietro monetariuSy living by Lombard law, some land and buildings ‘ubi sala de Rozone 
dicitur.* The contract may have concealed other transactions, for Gandolfo immediately received 
in usufruct the same property, and later built on it the chapel of St Michel and St Peter ‘consecrata 
ab dominus Eribertus archiepiscopus* (Vittani and Manaresi, pp. 291-94; A.S.M., M.D., n. 514, 
515, and see above, section V; note also that the Gandolfo, son of the late Pietro monetarius, men¬ 
tioned above, n. 63, 64, lived by Roman law). One would infer that Benedetto Rozo I built the sala 
on a fairly large property of his family; when he died, parts of the property were inherited by Re¬ 
medio, his nephew, and others by Pietro monetarius (Benedetto*s son?) and, later, by Gandolfo 
and Andreverto monetarii (Benedetto*s grandsons?). 

‘Casa una cum area ubi extat cum pristine inibi abente et corticella seu puteum ibi insimul 
tenente*: Porro, c. 1274. Later chroniclers, Goffredo da Bussero and Galvano Fiamma, call ‘de 
Cortesella* or ‘de Cortesella sive de Cancellariis* both Benedetto Rozo II and Benedetto Rozo IV, 
the founder and the restorer of San Sepolcro in 1030 and 1100. In the extant documents the name 
de Curticella appears in 1139, if not earlier; the house of Remedio CancellariuSy near San Sepolcro, 
is mentioned in 1100 (Bonomi, i, 201; Puricelli, n. 289). In the fifteenth century members of the 
Cortesella family were canons of San Sepolcro and owned houses in the vicinity of the church; see 
Galbiati, pp. 22, 28, with references. 

A.S.M., M.D., n. 600, 683: ‘quartam pars de castrum unum Cumtolimus et muras seu fosato 
circumdato et [quart]am portionem de capella una cum area sua, que est edificata infra eodem castro 
in onorem sancti Silvestri, una simul et quartam pars de omnibus casis et rebus territoriis illis foris 
ipso castro, ad ipso castro et capella pertinentibus ... in loco et fundo Badelli, tarn in ipso loco quam- 
que in locas et fundas Mintirago, Rizolo, et in eorum teritoriis . . . per mensura iusta iugias legipti- 
mas sexaginta . . . .* A photograph of this unprinted document is found in our plate III. 
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a good deal of land which no authentic document ever called theirs. Special 
ceremonies in honor of the munificent couple were regularly performed in the 
splendid church of St Ambrose, and the inscription, now partly hidden by later 
structures, is still there.While other fabrications of the monks were challenged 
as early as the twehth century, this one never was, probably because there were 
no opposing claimants and because some one — though certainly not Nanterio 
and Guida — really had donated the land to the monks. 

Actually the story of the descendants of Benedetto Rozo did not end with 
Guida in a monastery. There were collaterals, among whom we may perhaps 
count one Pietro, moneyer, who owned land in the same region as Benedetto 
Rozo I, and whose son Arnaldo was master of the mint in 1031.^® Just before 
dying in 1036 Benedetto Rozo II appointed three of his nephews (one of whom 
also was called Benedetto Rozo) to be priests in and patrons of the church which 
he had recently founded. They were instructed to select their own successors 
from the family of the founder. Sixty years later, as a fourteenth-century chroni¬ 
cler tells us, a fourth Benedetto Rozo, ‘of illustrious origin,’ was one of foiu’ 

One document (A.S.M., M.D., n. 783; 18 November 1068) is certainly genuine, and the au¬ 
thenticity of another {ibid.t n. 606 1/2; June 1053) cannot be tested because all we have is a certified 
copy. Five documents, however (A.C.S.A., 29 March 1052, 20 June 1054,10 May 1056,11 May 1056, 
23 January 1069), cannot stand the test of palaeography. The handwriting reveals the influence of 
Gothic ductus, which is not found in genuine Lombard documents before the end of the century; the 
signum tabellionis is often irregular; the most important of the five documents (29 March 1052) is 
obviously based upon the genuine document of 1051 (A.S.M., M.D., n. 683, see the preceding foot¬ 
note), in which interpolations have been inserted which refer to properties in the territory of Cologno 
and Sesto and describe ceremonies which were held, at a later period, in honor of ‘the noblemen of 
Cologno. Cologno, formerly a free village near Monza, was gradually transformed into a castrum 
of the monastery of St Ambrose, between the ninth and the eleventh century, through a series of 
single-minded, if not always straightforward, operations which have been brilliantly reconstructed 
by Visconti, ‘Note,’ pp. 298-313. But no authentic document mentions any possessions of the Rozos 
in Cologno. As for the celebration ‘in anniversario nobilium da Colonio,’ Puricelli, n. 254-55, con¬ 
nects it with Nanterio on the basis of a late inscription in the church of St Ambrose; but no con¬ 
temporary documents bear out this connection, and indeed the celebration was held on a different 
date from that of Nanterio’s anniversary, cf. Giulini, ii, 350-51. We must conclude that some noble¬ 
men of Cologno may perhaps have been benefactors of the monastery, but their donations, if any, 
were wrongly inscribed to Nanterio both in the forged charters and in the inscription. The latter 
ascribes undiscriminately to Nanterio the donations which he really made (as from the authentic 
charters), those which he is said to have made (as from the forged charters), and the institution of the 
ceremonies in behalf of the noblemen of Cologno. It slightly misspells the name of Nanterio, but 
pays him a glowing tribute: ‘Clauditur angusto Lanterio ecce sepulchre, — nuper clarus homo, corpus 
inane modo. — Si bene, si recte, si quicquam gessit honeste, — hoc solo gaudet, hoc sibi laetus 
habet.’ The monks of St Ambrose also had the ‘portraits’ of Nanterio and his wife painted on a wall; 
they were seen by a seventeenth-century antiquarian, but they are no longer visible now. See also 
Pio Bondioli, Storia di Busto Arsizio (Varese, 1937), p. 41. 

The description of a lawsuit concluded in 1202, in Natale, ‘Falsificazioni,’ is particularly en¬ 
lightening. The canons produced 29 documents, the monks countered with 13. A. good part of the 
alleged evidence was forged. 

Vittani and Manaresi, pp. 41, 44, 146-49, 217-19; A.S.M., M.D., n. 531; this particular 
Pietro lived by Lombard law and owned land near the Vepra river at San Siro, as did Benedetto 
Rozo I (Porro, c. 934). We must not confuse him with either Pietro monetarius, living by Roman 
law, or with Pietro monetarius, father of Gandolfo, both of whom lived at the same period. The 
latter may also have been a descendant of Benedetto Rozo I; see n. 70. 
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prominent members of the Milanese patriciate who led the contingent of their 
town in the First Crusade. Judging from the silence of other chroniclers, his 
record as a fighter was not remarkable, but he was impressed by the Christian 
landmarks in Palestine, and when he came back in 1100 he rebuilt the church 
of his namesake after the model of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem. Anselmo 
da Bovisio, the Milanese archbishop who was himself about to leave for the 
Crusade, consecrated the church in a most solemn ceremony in the presence of 
the assembled clergy and people of Milan. He made the church the seat of a 
new parish, which included some of the most conspicuous houses in the city, and 
he granted a yearly market, in exemption of the sales tax, to be held in the 
square of the church. The two priests who subscribed the document and were 
confirmed as patrons of the church were no doubt descendants of Benedetto 
Rozo 1.76 

From moneyers to mint masters, founders of churches, ecclesiastic patrons, 
and noble crusaders — that was certainly a remarkable career in less than two 
centuries. Perhaps we can point out a similar case in France — that of the Mone- 
tarii or Monedier of Le Puy-en-Velay — if we accept the suggestion of a scholar 
that when Pons Monedier exchanged a property for two horses he did it to ride 
with Heracles of Polignac in the First Crusade.77 That the Monedier originally 
were moneyers we know not only from their name but also from the fact that 
as late as 1£48 they held a share in the officium of striking coins in Le Puy, 
together with the Polignac and other ‘feudatarii sen vassalli.’ By that time, it 
is worth noting, the coins through relentless debasement had lost so much of 
their value that one might call them the proletarian money of southern France.7^ 
As for the Monedier and the more powerful Polignac, they seem to have been 
long the scourge of merchants and the terror of clerics, as befitted petty noblemen 
in that region and period. Much later, in 1830, a Polignac who claimed descent 
from the robber barons won a place in history by provoking, through his blind 
obstinacy, the downfall of his ‘legitimate’ king. 

The Monedier were less tough — they became extinct long before — but they, 

^6 Puricelli, n. 288, 289; Galvano Fiamma, Manipulus Florum^ in Muratori, Rerum Ital. Script.^ 
XI, c. 153-54; cf. Galbiati, pp. 6-10, 14-21, with further references and discussion. Inasmuch as a 
public market place (forum publicum) near the mint is mentioned as early as 879, see n. 55, the mer- 
catum annuale granted in 1100 must have been grafted upon older traditional meetings. See also 
Bosisio, pp. 159-61; Manaresi, Attif xxxi-xxxii. 

Evidence, however, is far from decisive. Even the participation of Heracles Polignac in the 
First Crusade and his death in the siege of Antioch is not as definitely proved in sources as it is ad¬ 
vertised in every genealogic history of the family; see G. Paul, Armorial gSnSral du Velay (Paris, 
1912), s.v. Polignac^ with references. Still less proved is the participation of Pons V Polignac in the 
Crusade of 1248, notwithstanding statements to the contrary of A. Jacotin, Preuves de la Maison de 
Polignac (Paris, 1899), i, 129 ff. The connection between the sale of a mas for two horses, made by 
Pons Monedier around 1095 (C. Charpin-Feugerolles and M. C. Guigue, Cartulaire du Prieuri de 
St. Sauveur-en-Rue [Lyons, 1881], p. 23) and Pons’ purported departure for the First Crusade is like¬ 
wise conjectural; A. Boudon-Lashermes, Histoire du Velay, les vigueries carolingiennes dans le dioche 
du Puy (Thouars, 1930), p. 152, a strange mixture of painstaking, careful research and unbelievably 
naive deductions. 

Jacotin, i, 129 ff.; cf. Paul, pp. 297 ff., and see P. Olivier, ‘Les Monnaies feodales du Puy,’ 
Revue Numismatique, ser. 4, xxx-xxxi (1927-28), with references. 
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too, had their day when Pons de Tournon was bishop of Puy (1102-1112). An 
ecclesiastic chronicler reports that Tons . . . humbled the proud noblemen called 
Monetarii, who were afflicting the citizens of the town, to this extent: he razed 
to the ground their towers and the immense residences which they had built 
in the town, after a massacre of fighting citizens, and he made them subjects 
of the church, giving them ten thousand shillings Le Puy coinage to make peace. 
After this lucrative defeat the Monedier established their quarters in the borough 
below the walls of the episcopal acropolis but they did not fraternize with the 
burghers, who later broke out in ruthless revolts against the bishops and were 
ruthlessly crushed. 

VII. THE MONEYERS IN REVOLUTIONARY TIMES 

The contrasting denouements of careers which had long been almost parallel — 
the Monedier were responsible for a massacre of citizens, the Corticella enriched 
their town with a new market — epitomizes the different behavior of the lower 
nobility north and south of the Alps. Space forbids an account of the develop¬ 
ments in France and Germany. In Italy, while the higher nobility went down 
fighting against the rising bourgeoisie, a good proportion of the lower or more 
recent noblemen gained a lease of life through alliance with ‘popular’ church 
reformers, command of bourgeois armies, and commercial activity. We have seen 
that Gregory VII was said to have received decisive help from monetarii and num- 
mularii. Among these we may perhaps count the Pierleoni, though the founder 
of the family — Baruch the Jew, later converted and rechristened Benedetto 
Cristiano — in the extant sources is called a merchant. The towers of the Pierleoni 
were long regarded as strongholds of the reformers and of the 'populares before 
the family lost track of its origins and prided in imaginary descent from a senator 
of ancient Rome. A brother of a Pierleoni who was elected Pope (Anacletus II) 
was the first chief executive of the ‘Roman republic,’ restored in 1144. Whether 
or not the Pierleoni descended from moneyers, in Milan and Pavia we certainly 
find a number of moneyers who had similar, if less spectacular, careers in the 
religious and economic revival of the towns. 

U. Chevalier, Cartulaire de Saint-Chaffre du Monastier (Paris, 1884), p. 165; cf. Jacotin, ii, 118, 
and Paul, p. 297, both of whom unwarrantedly state that the conflict occurred in 1102, the year of 
the accession of Pons de Tournon to the episcopal chair. The costly victory of the bishop was hailed 
by the chronicler as ‘admirabilis ... in populo,’ and modern historians also greeted it as a great relief 
to the lower classes: see, for instance, L. Pascal, Bibliographie du Velay et de la Haute-Loire (Le Puy, 
1903), I, 650-51. Yet in view of the bitterness of the strife between the bishop and the citizens in 
the following period one wonders whether a victory of the Monedier would have been much more 
damaging to the lower classes. See E. Delcambre, Le Consulat du Puy-en-Velay des origines a 1610 
(Le Puy, 1933), pp. 3-5, 13-28. 

To the documents cited in A. Jacotin, Nomenclature historique et Stymologique des rues de Puy 
(Le Puy, 1923), p. 51, and in Olivier, add Archives Departementales de la Haute-Loire, D 5185, 
Terrier de la Rue de la Chaussadej fol. 10^ — a mention of the Vico del Pla de la Moneda* in 1404 — 
and especially 1 E 193, Registre des hommages actifs et passifs pour le seigneur de St. Vidal, fol. lO’*-!!’* 
— an eighteenth-century copy of a document of 1289 mentioning ‘quoddam territorium quod est 
apud Anicium in carreria de la Menada {sic\ but the heading of the document spells ‘rue de la Mone- 
da*) et in carreria de Dolezo, quod territorium fuit Pontii Monetarii domicelli condam.* 

The voluminous bibliography on the Pierleoni family is listed in R. S. Lopez, ‘A propos d’une 
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The earliest known case goes back to the tenth century. The biographers of 
the great abbot of Cluny, St Maieul (t994), tell at great length the story of the 
miraculous healing of a mint master in Pavia. Vainly had Ildebrando, ‘a man 
of great renown and wealth,’ given heaps of money to physicians, who eventually 
gave him up as incurably ill. Then he had distributed a good proportion of his 
remaining substance to churches, monasteries and the poor ‘for the salvation 
of his soul,’ as one biographer states, or rather, as another biographer puts it, 
‘in the usual manner of the rich man, who believes he can purge himself by gifts.’ 
Lastly, as he heard that St Maieul was coming to Pavia, he begged the great 
man to come to his bedside. The touch of the blessed hand and the sound of the 
saintly voice immediately brought him back to health. Significantly, the sterner 
of the two biographers looked for some justification of what might otherwise 
have seemed excessive condescendence of St Maieul in heeding the call of a 
servant of Mammon. Ildebrando, he stressed, had always been ‘more vigilant 
than his colleagues in preventing corruption in his office,’ and he was already 
known to the saint because of his good conduct. 

The truth of the matter is that the Cluny monks were well aware of the vital 
importance of money in that dawn of economic revival. A string of grants per¬ 
mitted Cluny in the eleventh century to lay hands upon a number of feudal 
mints throughout France. In Italy, however, no grants could be hoped for, 
because the mints were still a preserve of the central government. Control of 
money could only be won indirectly through friendship with individual moneyers. 
That is one of the reasons why St Maieul rushed to the assistance of Ildebrando, 
though love was no doubt the principal motive. Nor do we have to share the guilt 
complex of his biographer. The support of wealthy and influential men is indis¬ 
pensable for the triumph of ideas and idealists. 

The Investiture Struggle brought reformers and moneyers still closer. While 
money was the fuel of simony, it also lent strength to its enemies. Charges of 
corruption were uttered from either side: Beno’s and Benzo’s denunciations of 
Hildebrand as a stooge of moneyers paralleled Peter Damian’s branding of Cada- 
lus, the antipope, as a trapezita nequissimus (a wicked money dealer). 

In 1057 Nazario, a Milanese moneyer, offered hospitality to Arialdo, the leader 
of the reform party which fought the simoniac clergy. That party {Pataria) in¬ 
cluded a number of noblemen, but it drew most of its strength from the ‘people,’ 


virgule,’ Revue Hislorique, cxcviii (1947); on the question of the possible relationship between the 
Pierleoni and Gregory VII see lastly G. B. Picotti and R. Morghen, *Ancora una parola su certe 
question! gregoriane/ Archivio della Deputazione Romana di Storia PatTia, ixix (1946); on relations 
with moneyers see above, n. 38. 

^^Acta Sanctorum Rolland., 11 May, pp. 666, 682; the list of French mints which came under 
the total or partial control of Cluny — the earliest one is Niort (1019) — is given by A. Blanche!, 
‘La Monnaie et TEglise,’ Comptes-Rendus de VAcadSmie des Inscriptions*et Belles-Lettres (1950), pp. 
24-26, with bibliography. Note also that the church of Souvigny with the capital reproduced in Plate 
VII belongs to Cluny. 

Sources and bibliography in D. A. Zema, ‘The House of Tuscany and of Pierleone in the Crisis 
of Rome in the Eleventh Century,’ Traditio, u (1944), 171-72; Lopez, ‘A propos d’une virgule,’ 
pp. 184-185. 
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that is, chiefly, from the mercantile and industrial bourgeoisie. Nazario himself, 
if we are to believe a chronicler, urged Arialdo to sever all ties with the nobility 
and embrace the cause of the people. With the support of the popes and of a 
growing proportion of the Milanese populace the Pataria endeavored to take 
control of the city from the episcopal and imperialist forces. One episode of the 
long struggle, which was to end with the victory of the reformers, suggests 
continued participation of moneyers. On Whitsunday 1066 the simoniac arch¬ 
bishop publicly denounced the radicals who had caused him to be excommuni¬ 
cated and who, as he said, plotted with the pope to make the proud Milanese 
metropolis a humble servant of Rome. In the ensuing street fight between his 
followers and his enemies he was stripped and clubbed, but Arialdo, seriously 
wounded, had to be transported to the church of Benedetto Rozo. There, for a 
short period, were the headquarters of the Pataria, The choice of a church of 
moneyers can hardly have been accidental.®^ 

The Pataria was not yet a commune, but it was almost a dress rehearsal of 
it. In the earliest extant list of consuls of the Milanese commune, which sprouted 
immediately after the Pataria was dissolved, we find one Pietro monetarius (1117); 
other moneyers are prominently mentioned among the men who assisted the 
consuls in the most important public acts. Then we lose track of the monetarii 
because family surnames displaced the professional titles which had been previ¬ 
ously affixed to personal names. The only old family of moneyers whose surnames 
we know, the Cancellieri or Corticella, preserved and improved their position 
in the new landholding patriciate of Milan but did not attain the supreme execu¬ 
tive power. They were still patrons of the church of Benedetto Rozo, but they 
do not seem to have shared any more in the work and the revenue of the mint.®^ 
In contrast to this, in Pavia, several families of moneyers gave both consuls to 
the commune and coiners to the mint throughout the twelfth century. Beltramo 
Della Volta, master of the mint in 1160, was consul in 1169; the De Moneta, one 
of whom was mint master with Della Volta, attained the consulate in 1202; 
Busnardo Granvillani, mint master in 1202, had been consul of the commune 
in 1198. Significantly enough, in 1202 his title was superstes et magister monete. 

All of the sources are cited in C. Pellegrini, 1 Santi Arialdo ed Erlembaldo (Milan, 1897), pp. 97- 
101, 315-22. Besides this work, still useful notwithstanding its uncritical panegyric of the Pataria, 
see now Bosisio, pp. 104 ff., with references; more recent works are cited and discussed in A. Bosisio, 
‘Prospettive storiche sull’eta precomunale e comunale in Milano negli studi pill recenti,’ Archivio 
Storico ItalianOy xciv (1936); see also the review of Bosisio’s earlier work in Nuova Rivista Storicay 
XIX (1935), 569-71. On the possible connection between Nazario and Pietro, the wealthy moneyer 
mentioned in 1035, see above, n. 63. 

Manaresi, Attiy 3-4, 6, etc. (see the index of names); on the Corticella see above, n. 71, 76. That 
some of the moneyers had become noblemen, or, at least, considered themselves as noblemen, is 
shown by a document of 1153, which mentions Guglielmo Monetarius and Montenario Monetarius 
among the envoys of the Milanese ‘milites qui tenent Ardennum’; the influence of Communal insti¬ 
tutions is indicated by the fact that Guglielmo bears the title of consul of the ‘milites’ (Manaresi, 
Attiy pp. 42-43). As late as 1165 we come across a ‘lordanus monetarius’ (Bonomi, i, 465), but at 
that period most moneyers were identified in documents through their family names, and not through 
their profession. 
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and he appeared to share his position with Sacco Della Volta, Ottone Strada, 
and Poltrone Pocacarne, all of whom were described as his partners (socii). 
This shows on the one hand that a mint master had become definitely a munic¬ 
ipal ‘superintendent’ rather than a vassal, and on the other hand that the 
operation of the mint by the masters was explicitly likened to a commercial 
partnership of tax farmers. Feudalism was dissolving in the clear atmosphere 
of the free commune.^® 

In even the hereditary right of descendants of moneyers to be employed 
in the Pavese mint was being challenged; but it was ruled that the claims of a 
descendant ought to be honored provided the applicant was able to work in the 
mint or appointed a substitute who was — almost exactly as in the Roman 
regulation of 426. The same principle was to prevail in the royal mints of France 
before the end of the thirteenth century. A similar development in Lucca may 
be surmised from the fact that in 1221 Lamberto Masneri, consul of the com¬ 
mune, yielded to his town the monopoly rights which his family and kin held in 
the mint. This, of course, did not mean that qualified descendants of moneyers 
waived their priority rights, but that henceforth strangers also would be eligible 
to apply. Later Lucchese documents show that most candidates who passed the 
test for admission to the mint were in fact descendants of moneyers. Venice was 
probably the earliest commune that threw the mints open to all qualified citizens 
without any priority to descendants of moneyers (1224). 

Should one wonder why Lamberto Masneri surrendered the monopoly so 
easily, let him consider that by the early thirteenth century the purchasing power 
of silver had sharply fallen, and hence what seignioriage a moneyer was allowed 
to withhold was no longer enough to make him a capitalist. Specialized money 
changers in Lucca and other Italian towns now controlled the exchange business. 
The other privileges attached to the profession of moneyer were still attractive, 
but not valuable enough to induce a wealthy bourgeois such as Lamberto Masneri 
to spend his life working in a mint. Space forbids a description of the decline of 
the moneyers in the following centuries. Let us only note that the apparent para¬ 
dox which struck us at the beginning — the moneyers increased their wealth 
and prestige from the fifth to the eleventh century, but declined in the following 
period of general economic expansion — is not really a paradox. It is natural 
that the moneyers should be at their peak when they were almost the sole 
holders of coined metal. They were ‘an aristocracy of money’ not when money 
was most useful, but when it was most rare. 

Yale University 

Sources published or quoted in Ciapessoni, pp. 155-58, 171, 174 n.; Vaccari, ‘Classi,’ p. 13 n. 3; 
B. Dragoni, ‘II Comune di Pavia tra il mille e il milleduecento,’ Boll. Pav., xxix (1930), 94. Some¬ 
times a moneyer shifted to another guild and held office in it: Enrico Della Volta, guardian of money¬ 
ers and perhaps himself a moneyer in 1202, was magister piscatorum in 1179; Solmi, p. 274. Further 
discussion and references on the matters dealt with in this and the two following paragraphs in 
Lopez, ‘Continuity,’ pp. 114-17. The writer is preparing another paper on the decline and fall of 
the power of the moneyers in Italy, France, and Germany. 
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BACK TO GOLD, 1252 

By ROBERT SABATINO LOPEZ 


De tous les appareils enregistreurs, capables de reveler a I’historien les mouvements pro- 
fonds de reconomie, les phenomenes monetaires sont sans doute le plus sensible. 
Mais. .. ils ont ete et sont, a leur tour, des causes: quelque chose comme un sismographe 
qui, non content de signaler les tremblements de terre, parfois les provoquerait. 

MARC BLOCH 


I 

T he striking of fine gold coins in Genoa and Florence, 1252 , touched off 
one of the greatest chain reactions in monetary history. Silver, pure or 
alloyed, had been for half a millennium almost the sole precious metal 
minted in Western and Central Europe. Over the hundred years following 
1252 , one country after another introduced a fine gold coinage, not to abandon 
it until very recent times. It was the most spectacular token of the economic 
gains accumulated by the Catholic world during the preceding two or three 
centuries, and a tangible symbol of the initial superiority of the West over the 
East—for the Islamic world and Byzantium, which minted gold when Europe 
was content with silver, now debased their gold or ceased to strike it. 

But the return to gold did more than provide symbols and tokens: it relieved 
the strain which economic growth was placing on a chronically inadequate 
currency. Up to 1252 the great majority of European states had clung to the 
monetary system established in the doldrums of Carolingian times: the silver 
denier was the highest minted denomination, twelve of them being counted as 
an imaginary silver shilling and 240 of them as an imaginary silver pound. 
Yet what was suitable to the age of Charlemagne could hardly suit the peak 
of the medieval Commercial Revolution: the purchasing power of silver had 
dwindled while the demand for means of payment skyrocketed. Uninformed 
of economic laws and unrestrained by common or public laws, all those who 
had command over mints descended the slippery slope of debasement at various 
speeds. The weight of the denier plunged down, and the dark hue of copper 
and lead shrouded the glitter of the fine metal. Some countries tried to revive 
the primitive standard, not by discontinuing the debased ‘ petty ’ denier but by 
adding to it a heavier and purer Targe’ denier or groat. This usually passed 
as a multiple of the old denier but was not much heavier than Charlemagne’s 
diminutive coin, and its silver had lost much of its value. No matter how fast 
the moneyers turned out petty deniers and groats, the ever-quickening tempo 
of the Commercial Revolution seemed to outrun them. 

There was credit, of course, and beside silver and billon (alloyed silver) 
the circulation included foreign gold coins and a few gold moneys of Europe’s 
outer rim. Willingly or unwillingly, the East had supplied the West with the 
more valuable currency the latter needed for its larger transactions, throughout 
the long ‘silver age’ of Catholic Europe. But the gold coins of the East, like 
the silver coins of the West, in most cases had so much deteriorated in weight 
and alloy that by 1252 they were no longer fit to serve as supra-national tender. 
At any rate, the mounting requirements of the West tended more and more 
to outgrow not only its own monetary output but also whatever could be 
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obtained from the East. At this point the sudden appearance of Western gold 
coins endowed medieval Europe with the appropriate tool of its own ‘ golden 
age’. 

This much has been agreed upon, but little else has been established to the 
satisfaction of all historians. There is an open debate concerning the relation of 
the new Western coins to older gold moneys of the East or of the outer rim of 
Europe, such as the besant^ the dinar, the tari and the augustalis. The primo¬ 
geniture of the Genoese gold coin over its more famous Florentine brother, the 
florin, is often challenged or brushed aside. Above all, the economic and 
political circumstances that brought one European mint after another back 
to gold have not yet been fully determined. The general background we have 
so far described—mainly along the lines of Marc Bloch’s memorable essay 
on ‘ the problem of gold in the Middle Ages ’—may account for the success of 
the new gold coins. It does not explain why the decision was first taken in 1252 , 
at Genoa and Florence, or why the choice fell on gold coins, or why the weight 
of these coins radically departed from that of the late Roman solidus, which 
had been hitherto the basis of all gold currencies. 

If the existing coins, silver groats and billon deniers, seemed too few or too 
small, there were at least two alternatives to the striking of gold. Silver coins 
heavier than the groat might have provided a solution along more familiar 
lines: this would have taxed the existing mines more heavily, but the secular 
decline in the purchasing power of the metal indicates that silver was more 
easily available than in Carolingian times. Again, the growing use of exchange 
contracts, bank transfers, and other instruments of credit might have led to 
the adoption of some kind of paper money: China, with a still weaker coinage 
(it consisted of copper alone), had resorted to paper money long before. On 
the other hand, if the purpose of the new coinage was merely to take the place 
of debased or scarce Eastern gold coins, it would have been simpler to reproduce 
their full original weight, or even to issue domestic copies of those coins, as had 
often been done at an earlier period. 

Nor was it necessary for the monetary reform to occur precisely when and 
where it did. Both deficiency of currency and the economic growth which 
engendered the deficiency originated much earlier than the mid-thirteenth 
century; if gold coins were called for, one may wonder why the call was so long 
unheeded. Moreover, Genoa and Florence were certainly important business 
centres, but they were not the only ones which could and should take the 
initiative. Siena, Florence’s great competitor in the banking business, was one 
of the last to adopt a gold coinage (1333). Venice, entrenched in Constantinople 
ever since 1204 , deliberately allowed the traditional minting of gold in that 
capital to be discontinued, and delayed until 1284 the striking of its own gold 
coin—the ducat, which was to become the major rival of the florin in inter¬ 
national reputation. 

These objections do not imply that the explanations so far offered for the 
return to gold in thirteenth-century Europe are altogether wrong, but that 
they seem oversimplified. Economic theory and broad hindsight have been 
properly used, for modern historians may perceive general trends and connexions 
which were hidden to the very authors of the monetary reform. But it seems 
equally necessary to take a closer look at the contemporary sources—none of 
which, very strangely, mentions any of the farsighted considerations which 
seem so cogent and almost inescapable to us. Without forgetting the long-range 
significance of the reforms, which would not be affected in the least if their 
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authors had been utterly unaware of it, we must endeavour to reconstruct 
the intentions which led the Genoese, the Florentines, and, later, other nations 
to break a centuries-old tradition and resume the striking of gold. 

The problem has a certain analogy, in reverse, with that of the abandonment 
of gold minting in the early Middle Ages, on which so much ink has been 
spilled since Henri Pirenne’s Mohammed and Charlemagne. But it should not be 
as hard to investigate. Though the thirteenth century has not bequeathed to 
us the lavish amount of statistical material that modern economists regard as 
indispensable to form an opinion, it is not as desperately poor in sources as the 
eighth or the ninth. Perhaps a historian who is painfully aware of his inadequate 
training in economic theory may nevertheless observe that different opinions 
persist in monetary questions even in the face of the most elaborate documenta¬ 
tion of our own times. He will not push his partiality for the thirteenth century 
so far as to assert that its sources represent the happy medium between too 
few and too many, but he feels that an examination of thirteenth-century 
evidence may yield fairly reliable results for that century. They may help also 
in the interpretation of the obscure eighth century, and perhaps suggest 
interesting terms of comparison with the age in which we live. 

Four years ago— 1952 —was the seventh centenary of the unchallenged 
birth date of the florin, a date which Florence itself, absorbed as she was in the 
fifth centenary of Leonardo da Vinci’s birth, forgot to celebrate. Who will 
say that ours is the age of materialism? The writer of the present paper, a 
Genoese teacher in the United States, was the only one who commemorated 
the florin as best he could—in footnoted articles—not without reaffirming the 
disputed priority of the Genoese coin. His was a laborious, but obviously a 
beggarly offering: two of his most learned friends told him the articles were so 
obscure they could not make out what he was driving at. It has therefore 
seemed proper briefly to go over the substance of the articles, with a few 
additional remarks, in a paper written on a clearer and simpler plan.^ 

II 

Let us begin with the plainest of the points under discussion, the priority of 
the Genoese gold coin {ianuinus, genovino, genoin) over the Florentine [jioreniis, 
fiorino, florin). As we shall see later, this is not merely a question of retroactive 
municipal pride. The whole interpretation of the return to gold hinges on it. 

Actually the statements in the basic chronicles of the two cities are so explicit 
that one wonders how a doubt could ever have been raised. The Annales 
lanuenses, compiled under the sponsorship of the Genoese government by 
authoritative citizens who had personally witnessed the facts, pithily say: ‘In 
the same year ( 1252 ) was struck the gold coin of Genoa.’ Giovanni Villani, 
the Florentine businessman and historian who is regarded as the best source 
even for events occurring slightly before his birth (he was born after 1252 ), 
talks more glibly: ‘ At that time was begun the striking of the good coin of fine 
gold, at 24 carats, and it was called gold florin, and each of them was valued 
twenty shillings, and this happened. . .in the month of November of the year 

^ To save space, I shall quote in this paper only a few works which have come to my attention 
after the publication of my Italian work on this subject, Settecento annifa: II ritorno alVoro neWOcci- 
dente duecentesco (Quaderni della Rivista Storica Italiana, Edizioni Scientifiche Italiane, Naples, 
1955 ). Full references to primary and secondary sources are available in the footnotes of that 
volume and are easily traced in its index of names. 
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1252 ’, and so forth for a full chapter. Both the genoin and the florin, then, are 
said to have been struck in 1252 —the latter, however, almost at the end of the 
year, whereas the former may have appeared at the very beginning. A Genoese 
priority, albeit of a few months only, may be postulated. At any rate there is 
no ground whatsoever for speaking of Florentine priority. 

These plain statements have been assailed from two opposite directions. 
Two modern Genoese scholars (followed by others who did not take the 
trouble of rechecking the sources) have maintained that gold coinage in Genoa 
began as early as 1149 or thereabouts. A far larger number of scholars of 
various nations have doubted the existence of a Genoese gold coin before 1264 , 
or have discounted a possible issue of genoins in 1252 as a fleeting experiment, 
made in servile imitation of the older florin. 

The first contention is disposed of quickly. It is based upon a faulty reading 
of the passage of the Genoese Annals which we have just cited (the reading was 
then corrected through the use of better manuscripts and needs no further 
mention here), and on a contract of 1149 whereby the Genoese commune 
farmed out, besides other fiscal revenues, the ‘usufruct and income’ of gold 
money for the next twenty-nine years. Interesting though this contract is, it 
does not prove that Genoa struck gold coins of its own at that period. The 
gold money may have consisted of imported foreign coinage on which a tax 
was collected and farmed out. Or it may have been a domestic imitation of 
foreign coins: we know that sometimes this was done in some Western mints 
to supplement the Byzantine and Islamic coins which trade or war carried to 
Europe, though we have no specific information for Genoa. Lastly, the farmers 
may have planned to launch a Genoese gold coin at a later moment within 
the twenty-nine years without succeeding in carrying out their plans. No 
Genoese gold coin that can be dated farther back than the mid-thirteenth 
century has ever been found, none is mentioned in the surviving tens of thousand 
notarial contracts before 1252 , and the Genoese Annals^ which report every 
change in the silver coinage since the beginning of the twelfth century, say 
nothing of gold coins before 1252 . I am afraid Genoese retroactive patriotism 
had better concentrate on such just and deserving causes as the true fatherland 
of Columbus, and yield on unsubstantiated claims. 

The charges of the champions of the florin will take longer to refute because 
they are at once complex and vague. People used to point out that no reference 
to a Genoese denarius aureus ianuinus had been found in notarial contracts or 
other documents earlier than 1264 . But recently the writer of the present paper 
has come across a reference of 25 November 1253 , which falls only one year 
short of Villani’s claim for the florin. Then, in a notarial chartulary of 1259 , 
he has found five contracts mentioning the shipping to the Levant and to 
Sicily of ‘genoin gold deniers^ for a total value of Genoese—a very 

substantial sum for the time. This should also eliminate the contention that 
the striking of the gold genoin was no more than a fleeting experiment. It is 
true that five or six contracts mentioning that coin are still an insignificant 
minority as compared with the mass of contracts which merely cite the tradi¬ 
tional money of account, the imaginary Genoese silver pound of deniers. But 
all references to specific coins are very unusual, unless the coins are especially 
wanted or especially unwanted. Inasmuch as most obligations entail a debt 
which is payable in any type of coin, all that matters is that the debtor promises 
a certain payment, which is most conveniently expressed through the common 
denominator of the standard money of account. Normally a creditor did not 
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care to indicate whether he would rather receive gold genoins, silver groats, 
deniers of billon, or another currency, any more than we state what bills, 
coins, or other tenders we prefer to receive in payment for a debt in guineas 
or pounds. 

Still, the margin of one year between the earliest extant notarial mention 
of the gold genoin and Villani’s initial date for the gold florin, as well as the 
improbable loophole between that date (November 1252 ) and the less precise 
date of the Genoese Annals ( 1252 : January, December, or somewhere in 
between?), may leave room for the last defensive position to which the cham¬ 
pions of the florin often retreat. The genoin, they contend, was a prompt, but 
servile imitation of the florin. As a matter of fact, the weight of the latter 
(which came in only one denomination, of approximately 3*53 grams) was 
identical to the weight of the largest denomination of the gold genoin (which 
came also in two smaller denominations, weighing respectively one-fourth and 
one-eighth of the largest).^ It has been argued that this weight, unparalleled 
in pre-existing gold coinages, was chosen only because it was worth exactly 
twenty Florentine silver shillings and thus gave the last crowning touch to a 
bimetallic, or indeed trimetallic system in which the three traditional units of 
the Carolingian (and English) scale were represented respectively by the gold 
florin, the silver groat, and the billon denier. 

To understand this argument, we must recall that in many states of Europe 
the debased denier, formerly the highest minted denomination, had been 
joined by the groat, which had a much larger silver content and usually passed 
as an exact multiple of the denier. By 1252 the deniers circulating in Florence 
were so debased that one Florentine groat was worth exactly twelve deniers 
and hence could play the part of the shilling in the old system of account 
pegged to the denier. The gold florin, which was worth twenty groats, embodied 
the hitherto uncoined pound. In Genoa the proportions were different because 
the groat was not worth twelve of the local deniers, but the Genoese—it is 
claimed—jumped on the band-wagon as soon as they saw the immediate 
success of the florin. 

The truth of the matter is that the success of the florin was in no way im¬ 
mediate. A Florentine chronicler slightly older than Villani, Paolino di Piero, 
after recording briefly the beginning of florin coinage in his city, tersely com¬ 
ments: ‘There was virtually nobody who wanted it.’ To be sure, the diffidence 
did not last long; moreover, one state after another followed suit in introducing 
new gold coins. But this may merely indicate that the time was ripe for the 
injection of pure gold in the swelling blood stream of Europe; it does not mean 
that Florence was copied. Only one of the towns which attempted to strike 
gold in the next few years, Perugia, avowedly took ‘the weight and alloy of 
the commune of Florence’ as a model for its gold coinage; and the attempt 
failed. Both Henry III of England and Louis IX of France based the weight 

^ Actually, if we calculate with mathematical precision the theoretical weights of the coins, 
we find slight differences between moneys which we know were used interchangeably. In theory, 
the florin ought to have weighed 3*53 gm., the genoin 3*52, and the ducat 3*56. In fact, irregular 
workmanship and wear annulled these differences and made them insignificant in the eyes of the 
bankers and the public, who accepted at par any genoin, florin, or ducat ‘of good weight’. It 
would be less anachronistic to describe the standard of a coin by stating that so many of them were 
‘ cut ’ from an ounce or a pound of metal, as medieval mint regulations usually say. But such 
a description would not be very enlightening to the modern reader who does not know the exact 
weight of that particular ounce or pound. Moreover, the very weights used in the mints were not 
always mathematically accurate. 
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of their gold coins on that of their own silver coins, with the intention of estab¬ 
lishing a bimetallic system where one of the former would be worth respectively 
twenty and ten of the latter. A monetary reform in Castile, where gold coinage 
had existed long before 1252, borrowed the weight of the Almohad large dinar^ 
probably with a slight modification, in the hope that it might fit the German 
ponderal system as well. Charles of Anjou adjusted the weight of his new 
coin of pure gold to the gold content of the old augustal of Frederic II, with 
just enough deficiency to short-change his subjects who had to yield the old 
coin at par. Venice and Milan adopted the same weight as Florence and 
Genoa, but made the design of the coins so different that any confusion with 
either the florin or the genoin was impossible. Copies and forgeries of the 
florin began only in the early fourteenth century, when its prestige had risen 
with the financial power of Florence. 

Again, the assertion that Florence alone had a monetary system into which 
the new gold coin fitted snugly tells only part of the truth. Even as the largest 
denomination of the gold genoin was identical in weight and alloy to the gold 
florin, so the Genoese silver groat had the same weight and alloy as the groats 
of Florence and other Tuscan towns (Lucca, Pisa, Siena, and Arezzo) which 
for many years had agreed to strike silver coins of uniform standards. If the 
gold florin was exactly equivalent to twenty Florentine groats, the largest gold 
genoin presumably was equivalent to twenty groats. But it could not count as 
a Genoese pound, because the Genoese groat was only worth six Genoese 
deniers. Unlike Florence, Genoa had foregone the possibility of inserting the 
new coins into the old system of account, pegged to the denier. Both the 
shilling and the pound remained imaginary units, groats and genoins being 
reckoned at whatever worth they happened to have in deniers. 

The difference stemmed from contrasting notions of the functions of the 
state in economic matters. Florence, like most medieval states, made bimetallism 
and trimetallism a base of its monetary policy. That policy seemed to triumph 
in 1252 with the completion of the consolidated system of gold pounds, silver 
shillings, and billon deniers^ but it committed the government to the Sysiphean 
labour of readjusting the relations between the different coins as the ratio 
between the different metals changed, or as one or another coin was debased. 
By 1271 a law tried vainly to impose a new rate, whereby a gold florin would 
have to be exchanged for twenty-nine silver groats. This meant that the 
trimetallic version of the Carolingian system of account already had lost its 
pound unit. 

Genoa, on the contrary, in conformity to the principle of restricting state 
intervention as much as possible, did not try to enforce a fixed relation between 
coins of different metals. The Genoese groat, originally issued with a value 
of four billon deniers, by 1252 had risen to six deniers (not twelve, because 
the Genoese denier was not debased as fast as the Florentine). The gold genoin 
of the largest denomination, issued with a value of twenty groats, was thus 
equivalent to 120 deniers, or a half pound of account, or ten shillings of account. 
This relation, however, was suggested and not imposed. Basically, the gold 
coinage of Genoa was not meant to integrate the silver and billon coinages, 
but to form an independent system, with its own multiples and fractions. 
That is why there was not only one denomination of the gold genoin, but 
three. 

To determine the reasons which led Genoa to the introduction of a gold 
standard, tentatively related to the silver and billon standards but not chained 
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to them, we must investigate the relation of the new coins to the gold coinages 
which already existed elsewhere. This will lead us to the heart of the matter, 
the economic and political background of the return to gold. 

Ill 

While innumerable reasons conspire to suggest readjustment of the metallic 
content of coins, two factors tend to restrict the area of choice in monetary 
reform. One factor is the practical necessity of clinging to standards commen¬ 
surable with the existing system of weights: it is convenient to instruct mint 
workers to ‘ cut ’ from each unit of weight of uncoined metal (such as the ounce 
or the pound of silver or gold) a round number of coins, without leaving 
fractional remainders. The other factor is the advisability of enticing a public 
ever reluctant to accept unfamiliar coins: it is wise to make the reformed coins 
similar to some older coin which commerce already has accredited. These two 
principles, universally respected during the Middle Ages, were so compelling 
that not even the doctrinaires of the French Revolution dared transgress them. 
Their franc was new in name only: it had the same metallic content as the 
old pound tournois, and it weighed exactly 5 gm. in the recently adopted 
metric system. 

Gommensurability was achieved in the Florentine reform of 1252: the gold 
florin, with its 3*53 gm. of pure metal, weighed one-eighth of the Florentine 
ounce (of approximately 28*24 gm.) and hence one-ninety-sixth of the Floren¬ 
tine pound (of approximately 339 gm.). Since the largest denomination of the 
genoin (3*52 gni.) was incommensurable with the Genoese ounce (of approxi¬ 
mately 26*40 gm.), a superficial observer might jump to the conclusion that 
the weight was borrowed from Florence and that obviously the genoin must 
be a later imitation of the florin. But such a conclusion would be wrong. The 
largest genoin was commensurable with the Genoese pound (of approximately 
317 gm.); mint workers could ‘cut’ ninety of these coins in a pound, which is 
a slightly easier proportion than 96 to one, used for the florin. What is more, 
the medium-sized genoin (of 0*88 gm.) was commensurable not only with the 
pound but also with the Genoese ounce, of which it was one-thirtieth. This 
alone would lead us to think that the basic unit of the Genoese system of gold 
coins was not the largest but the medium genoin. The smallest genoin (0*44 gm.) 
would thus represent the half of the basic unit, and the largest would represent 
the quadruple. We shall see in a moment that proportions of this kind had 
been long in use in the Mediterranean commercial circles. 

At a first sight it is not easy to find how the second principle, similarity to 
some already existing coin, was followed either in Genoa or in Florence. No 
gold coin prior to 1252 weighed exactly 3*53 or 3*52, 0*88, or 0*44 gm. The 
common origin of all Christian and Muslim gold weights was that of the 
late Roman solidus of slightly more than 4^ gm., or its simplest fractions 
(one-third, one-fourth, or one-half). Naturally the weight and fineness of actual 
coins had undergone many successive modifications, which it would be tedious 
to follow up country by country—they have been described in some detail 
in my Italian work on this subject—but which may be summarized as follows: 
By 1252 the alloy had been restored to almost 24 carats (that is, virtually pure 
gold, as in the late Roman original) in the majority of the Almohad coins of 
Morocco; it was often good in the coinages of the Tunisian Hafsids and Egyptian 
Ayyubids; it was seriously debased in the Byzantine empire exiled at Nicaea, 
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in the shrunken domains of the Crusaders, and in the kingdom of Sicily. The 
weight had remained practically unchanged in the Byzantine empire (where 
no fractional coins were struck); it had been raised to a trifle more than the 
original standard in the Almohad and Hafsid mints (where the half coin also 
was struck); it had become irregular in Egypt, in the Holy Land, and, to a 
larger extent, in Sicily. Leaving aside the other states, whose coinages provide 
no clue to that of Genoa, let us consider Sicily and the Holy Land at a closer 
range. 

In the kingdom of Sicily two gold standards were concurrently used in 1252. 
The elder had as its basic unit the tarl, derived from the Arab ruba'i (the 
quarter of the Islamic version of the solidus), which had been introduced to 
the island as early as the ninth century and to the adjoining mainland shortly 
after. No full solidus was struck in those regions at that period, but contracts 
and laws down to the thirteenth century lent it a theoretical existence by 
reckoning four tan (real coins) as one soldo di tan (money of account). At first 
the tan contained more than i gm. of almost pure gold, so that four of them 
almost made up the 4J gm. of the original solidus; but debasement, different 
in the different mints, gradually whittled down the hard coin and the money 
of account pegged to it. By the early twelfth century, when Roger 11 unified 
the Norman possessions, a tan could vary in alloy from more than twenty to 
less than ten carats, and in weight from 0*23 gm. (which may have been intended 
to pass as a half tan) to i *89 (which must have been regarded as a multiple of 
the basic unit). 

With the attitude to compromise which was typical of the Hauteville family, 
Roger did not try to go back to pure gold, but selected an alloy which was 
more or less average—16^ carats, the balance being three-fourths silver and 
one-fourth copper—and made it mandatory throughout the kingdom. His 
successors resisted the temptation of tampering further with the mixture (it 
was a strong temptation, for minor debasements of such a complex alloy 
might have escaped detection even from professional assayers), so that the 
Sicilian coinage gradually affirmed itself as one of the stablest in Europe at 
the very period when nearly all others were sinking. By 1252 its 16J carat 
gold was one-third carat better than that of the Byzantine solidus or besant, 
formerly the paragon of coinages. On the other hand, it did not seem essential 
to Roger 11 to restore a uniform weight to coins that had wandered so far 
astray. So long as the royal stamp vouched for a constant alloy, anybody could 
easily check the weight on the scales. Thus it was that the coins continued to 
be issued in every conceivable size, and accepted not by the number but by 
the weight. An ‘ ounce of tan ’ would consist of a variable number of coins, to 
which cuttings were normally added to make up the exact weight. To preserve 
the memory of what once were uniform coins, however, book-keepers and 
merchants divided the ounce into thirty tan of account, each weighing what 
had been the average weight of the tan before the coins became wholly irregular. 
The Sicilian ounce was identical to the Genoese ounce; hence the imaginary 
tan was frozen at o-88 gm., the half tan at 0*44 gm., and the soldo di tan at 
3 * 52 . 

These were probably the models of the Genoese gold coins of 1252—not 
hard coins, but moneys of account. Genoa merely translated into reality the 
three Sicilian units, known to book-keepers and businessmen, which represented 
standard weights of 16^ carat coined gold. The three genoins, however, were 
better than the models in being 24 carat gold. This improvement, too, had 
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been to some extent prepared by a reform of Frederic II which had given 
origin to the other gold standard used in Sicily by 1252. The proud emperor 
could not be content with gold coins as unimpressive as the irregular tan, yet 
lacked the determination that was later to lead Genoa to discard all baser 
admixtures. In 1231 a treaty with Tunisia insured for him a substantial 
annual tribute, some of which may have been paid in good Hafsid coins 
(including unalloyed dinars weighing 4*50-4*75 gm.), and some in Senegalese 
gold dust (the famous aurum de Paleola, obtained in a natural mixture of about 
20 J carats of gold, a little more than two carats and a half of silver, plus inferior 
ores).^ In the same year the imperial mints of Southern Italy began to strike 
an impressive gold coin, the augustalis, bearing on the obverse the laureate 
head of the emperor and on the reverse an eagle. Its golden content, about 
4I gm., matched that of the Tunisian dinar (and of its forefather, the late 
Roman solidus) . In addition to gold, the coin also contained silver in the same 
proportion as the aurum de Paleola (that is, slightly more than carats silver 
to 20J carats gold), plus some copper (as in the old tari, which was, however, 
much poorer in noble metals), to make up a total weight of 5*28 gm. This 
weight, scrupulously maintained for a half century, made the augustal more 
valuable than the unalloyed dinar. True, its gold was not the purest, but it was 
better than in the majority of ‘gold’ coins available at that time and equal to 
the ingots or satchels of aurum de Paleola which the Genoese and other merchants 
sometimes used in lieu of coins. It is no wonder that the augustal eclipsed the 
renown of the tari and was eagerly sought for in France, England, and the 
Holy Land. Yet there are indications that lighter but unalloyed coins enjoyed 
a greater prestige in the very country where the augustal was struck. In a 
contemporary Sicilian poem, an enterprising young man failed to seduce a 
coy maiden by boasting of his owning heaps of augustals. ‘ I am a lady worth 
Almohad gold’, she replied—that is, my virtue is full 24 carats. (Nevertheless, 
she surrendered eventually.) 

Twenty-four carat coins must have seemed a good asset to the Genoese when 
they made ready for the economic conquest of long coveted Sicily after the 
death of Frederic II, their arch-enemy, in December 1250. Innocent IV, their 
ally and fellow-citizen (he was born a Fieschi of Genoa), showered privileges 
upon them while claiming the kingdom for the Holy See; Frederic’s own 
throne was pawned to Genoese businessmen by his son-in-law in return for gold. 
Striking gold by the Sicilian standard of weight could hardly be a problem for 
the Genoese, who used at home the same system of weights. Yet they might 
have hesitated to try monetary types which had an existence only in book¬ 
keepers’ accounts, but for a development in the currency of the Holy Land 
which pointed to the same direction. 

Ever since the time of the First Crusade the Latin conquerors had struck 
gold coins which imitated the Muslim dinar —or rather counterfeited it, for the 
inscriptions were blundered, the alloy was base, and the weight usually was 
between 3 and 3^ gm., i.e. at least i gm. short of the weight of the regular 
dinar. Trade placed many of these coins in the hands of Genoese merchants, 

^ The date 1231 has been universally accepted by the older writers who deal with the relations 
between Frederic II and Tunis. However, a recent article of R. Brunschvig, which was accessible 
to me only through a reference by F. Giunta, Medioevo mediterraneo (Palermo, 1954), contends that 
the treaty of 1231 was a renewal of a ten-year agreement concluded in 1221. Even so, it is 
possible that new clauses, added in 1231, provided for an increase of that portion of the tribute 
which was paid in gold. 
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but did not influence their coinage; while it is possible that Genoa itself put 
out some copies of good dinars^ she had no reason to copy a poor copy. Things 
began to change late in 1250, when the legate of Innocent IV in Palestine put 
pressure on the local princes to eliminate from the Holy Land a coinage which 
was not well-formed enough to conceal the scandalous fact that its inscriptions 
praised Mohammed and bore dates of the Muslim era. Gradually and 
reluctantly, because the credit of the coinage was vested in its traditional 
appearance, the princes complied. They issued first coins with Ghristian 
formulae in Arabic script, then coins bearing no Arab legends but the image 
of the Agnus Dei and a Latin legend in praise of Ghrist which had often been 
used by the Crusaders as a battle-cry. Both the image and the legend might 
look unsuitable in a country surrounded by Muslims and populated mostly by 
Muslims, but the Papal legate was not in a conciliatory mood, and Louis IX, 
who was in Palestine with an army, put ‘teeth’ into ecclesiastical exhortations. 
Significantly, the Latin legend also was used for the ritual acclamation of the 
French kings and might be regarded as a compliment to Louis if not quite an 
acknowledgment of his suzerainty.^ 

Financially and economically, however, the greatest power in the Holy 
Land was neither Louis IX nor Innocent IV but Genoa, whose merchants and 
bankers had lent very large sums to both of them and to every important 
crusader, and whose trade with Acre and Tripoli was then at its peak. Both 
the loans and the trade had to be protected. It probably occurred to the 
Genoese that a gold coin of their own, with the same outward appearance as 
their silver coins which had long been current throughout the Levant, might 
provide a solution pleasing to all. Except for a cross in the obverse (a sign to 
which the Muslims had grown accustomed), their coinage contained nothing 
objectionable to an Arab—and, of course, nothing that could disturb even the 
most pious crusader. Twenty-four carat gold would make the Genoese coins 
far more attractive than the alloyed money of the Grusaders; indeed, they 
would be more reliable than the Ayyubid gold of Egypt which was not always 
pure. The Agnus Dei coin, like its local predecessors, was erratic in weight; 
the few specimens that have survived range from 3*31 to 3*625 gm. The contents 
of the imaginary soldo di tan and that of its Genoese realization were just 
half-way between the two weights, i.e. 3*52 gm. 

Is it permissible to conclude that the first spark in the chain reaction which 
led the West back to gold was produced by the eagerness of the Genoese to 
further their commercial interests in Sicily and Syria? We have seen that their 
own chronicle gives no clue to their intentions. But the system of weights 
adopted in 1252, with its peculiar series of denominations (the half, the whole, 
and the quadruple, with nothing between the latter two) can be accounted for 
only by comparison to the Sicilian money of account; the predominance 
quickly gained by the largest denomination points to the Holy Land. The 
earliest known contracts where the ‘genoin gold deniers^ are specifically 
mentioned provide for the shipping of the coins to Sicily and Syria. Moreover, 
it stands to reason that gold coins would be especially useful abroad (for silver 
would suffice in small local transactions, and large payments within the town 
were made most frequently by bank transfer or direct exchange of commodities, 
without any cash changing hands), and that prospects for the introduction 

^ The latest work on this subject is P. Grierson, ‘A Rare Crusader Bezant with the Christus 
vincit Legend’, American Numismatic Society Museum Notes, vi (1954), 169 et seq. It contains full 
bibliographic references. 
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of a new gold coin would seem brighter in trade with countries used to a gold 
coinage of their own. 

Still it seems equally evident that the Genoese would hardly have tested in 
foreign trade a coinage so new to them and to the outside world without some 
internal pressure, some hope that it could be useful at home as well. Otherwise 
they should have found it more practical to issue faithful copies of one or 
another accredited foreign coin, as had been done in many places many times 
before. Our next step, then, will be to explore the economic conjuncture in 
Genoa about the year 1252. 


IV 

It has taken a long time for both the pure economists and the pure historians 
to accept the contention of some economic historians, that cyclical fluctuations 
are not a prerogative of the Industrial Age. I am not even sure that such 
obvious secular trends as the long depression of the early Middle Ages, the 
expansion of the centuries between the early tenth and the early fourteenth, 
and the contraction of the age which art historians properly call ‘Renaissance’, 
are universally recognized as cyclical phenomena. But this matters little for 
our purpose, since nobody doubts that the thirteenth century was on the whole 
a period of substantial economic growth; and I shall not have to outline here 
the long-range monetary trends that accompanied the long-run economic 
development in Europe, the Near East, and the Far East. All explanations 
that have so far been suggested for Europe’s resumption of gold coinage rest 
on the assumption that sustained demographic and economic expansion created 
4 n ever-growing demand for additional means of payment. Both the broad 
assumption and the broad explanation are warranted, but, as we noted at the 
beginning, they are not specific enough. The secular trend cannot account for 
the fact that the first move was made precisely at Genoa in 1252. 

We have to narrow down our investigation to what we might call the major 
business cycles, not without stressing our awareness of the fact that no one can 
expect in a medieval city exactly the same patterns and dynamic factors as in a 
modern state. And even if the business microcosm of thirteenth-century Genoa 
had been as complex and tense as the world of business we know today, the 
inadequacy of surviving evidence would dull the colours and blur the details 
of the picture. Nor has the evidence been systematically collected and appraised. 
Within these limitations, however, I would not hesitate to speak of a complete 
cycle of approximately fourteen years, with an upswing from 1248 to early 1255 
and a downswing from late 1255 to 1261. If this diagnosis is correct, the 
introduction of gold coinage occurred at the peak of the phase of prosperity 
and was followed fairly closely by the beginning of recession. 

The first noticeable acceleration occurred when a second war—the Crusade 
of Louis IX—was added to the war against Frederic II and his allies which 
Genoa had been waging ever since 1238. The first war had started inauspiciously: 
except for some help from Innocent IV and Piacenza, Genoa was alone against 
a great coalition which blockaded the town by land and sea. But the tide had 
turned: by 1248 Genoa had fully regained the initiative, and two years later 
the death of the principal enemy threw the scattered remnants of the opposition 
virtually at her mercy. The Crusade, of course, was not so successful, but apart 
from a few mercenary seamen Genoa got off fairly lightly. Expanding oppor¬ 
tunities for trade in the Holy Land, Sicily, and Sardinia amply compensated 
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for whatever temporary setback the Crusade may have provoked in Egypt. 
Land trade, no longer hampered by blockade, spread widely in every direction 
and was swollen by the credits accruing in France through the loans to Louis IX. 
For the first time in history, there are indications that Genoa’s business trans¬ 
actions in the European West may have exceeded in value those with the 
Levant and the South. Young industries had found protection in the blockade 
and now blossomed out; the woollen industry, which had been almost negligible 
around 1238, nearly quadrupled its output between 1248 and 1255. Still more 
significant was the expansion of shipbuilding, the queen of Genoese industries. 
Ligurian ship-yards built the majority of about 1,800 ships of all sizes and 
description that are said to have assembled for the Crusade under the command 
of two Genoese admirals; meanwhile very large fleets fought Genoa’s own 
war, and there were still ships for the soaring oversea trade. Available data 
on other branches of trade, building, and immigration, all concur in giving an 
impression of boom. 

Developments in the fields of banking, credit, and minting are obviously of 
particular relevance to us. The financial costs of the two wars were borne 
respectively by the Genoese commune and the French crown, but it was 
private capitalists—natives of Genoa or resident aliens—that extended credit 
or advanced cash at a considerable profit. Moreover, the period 1248-55 seems 
to have been of decisive importance in the growth of semi-permanent, unlimited 
partnerships of the compagnia type among merchants and bankers. Such 
partnerships were not altogether new, but formerly they had appealed to fewer 
men and attracted smaller investments than temporary ventures of the commenda 
type, restricted to one voyage or one year, and involving the investor in no 
risk beyond the loss of the sum he had put out. Again, foreign capitalists had 
long played an important part in Genoese business, but never before had there 
been such an invasion of bankers and merchants from nearly every Lombard 
and Tuscan city. The very technique of credit operations, which had constantly 
progressed during the last hundred years, displayed at this period a maturity 
not to be surpassed for many years to come.^ 

All of these are ‘impressions’, for it would be vain to hope for statistical 
precisions at this remote period. We have some figures, however—‘patchy’ 
figures, but significantly larger than any that have been found for the earlier 
years. In the extant documents of 1253 the recorded loans of one Genoese 
family to Louis IX amounted to more than ^20,000 Tournois. In the same 
year, a Florentine compagnia in Genoa cashed tan gold worth j(^6,ooo Genoese 
to return to Frederic II’s son the throne which his son-in-law had pawned two 
years earlier for ^(^2,000. In March 1253 the contracts of the two surviving 
notarial minute-books—only two are left of perhaps 200 such books kept in 
Genoa at the time—disclose business transactions for a total of more than 

12,800 Genoese, almost ^^9,500 Provisine, £3,245 Tournois, nearly £1,000 
Pisan, nearly 1,300 ‘Syrian gold besants^ {Agnus Dei coins, or dinars of reliable 
Muslim mints), and still other sums in other currencies. Naturally a substantial 
proportion of these figures does not represent actual payments in cash. Bank 
transfers and contracts of exchange eliminated the need for hard coinage in 
very many cases, but some coins must perforce have changed hands. Then there 

^ On Genoese banking at this period, and most particularly on the bank of Guglielmo 
di Stefano Leccacorvo, I have recently gathered a good deal of evidence in a volume, La crisi 
della banca piacentino-genovese nel 1256-125g, which is about to appear (Olschki, Florence, 1956?) 
It contains fuller references than were given in the volume on the return to gold minting. 
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were the innumerable transactions which cannot be traced in notarial books 
because they were recorded or secured by other means, or because they required 
no durable record, or because they were not individually worth the expense of 
a notarial instrument. Salaries, for instance, must have risen considerably, 
if even apprentice woolmakers, who before 1248 do not appear ever to have 
received any cash wages, were by 1253 paid from thirty shillings a year to 
10 deniers on every workday. 

Indeed there is direct evidence that businessmen were affected by the shortage 
or the unreliability of coins, and that some of them—chiefly bankers—strove 
to insure their own supply through control of mints and mines. Formerly the 
contracts used to quote figures in Genoese pounds or some other well-known 
money of account, without specifying what coins should be actually tendered. 
From 1248 on, however, we come across a growing number of contracts 
demanding payment in ‘ groat ’ or ‘ strong ’ coins of a determinate type, or even 
adopting stringent formulae such as the following: ‘^^2,053. lOi-. 8^^. Genoese. . . 
for which we promise to give... so much silver in old Genoese groats or Venetian 
groats, at the rate of ^(^5. 8s. 8d. Genoese per pound of silver, as will make up 
that sum.’ This particular pledge was taken by Giovanni Ascherio and Go. 
and Guglielmo Leccacorvo and Co., two banks of Genoa whose partners were 
natives of Piacenza. Ascherio belonged to the international trust of bankers 
who in 1248 farmed the mint of Genoa (but this, of course, gave him no authority 
to modify the standard of the coins). Leccacorvo’s multifarious activities 
concerning minting and mining have left the following traces in the extant 
documents. He bought up the rights of a Florentine bank in the mint of Guneo 
and became one of the four ‘ partners, lords, and makers ’ of the ‘ strong ’ deniers 
struck in that city. He joined with the representative in Genoa of Siena’s 
largest bank—which had just obtained a mortgage on the richest silver mines 
in Tuscany—to buy the right to strike silver groats, of the same standard as 
the Genoese groat, in the feudal holdings of lacopo Fieschi, Innocent IV’s 
nephew. On behalf of other members of the Fieschi family, he invested capital 
in the pioneer trade with the southern Moroccan port of Safi, the terminal point 
of a caravan route which conveyed to the coast the famous Paleola gold. 

Would it be too rash to infer that the Leccacorvo bank, alone or jointly with 
other banks, was the driving force behind the momentous Genoese reform of 
1252? Circumstantial evidence may be considered when direct proof is hope¬ 
lessly beyond reach. The power of Innocent IV was great in Sicily and the 
Holy Land, whose trade would be served by the gold genoins. lacopo Fieschi 
in 1251 is singled out by the Genoese Annals as the most influential citizen of 
Genoa. Guglielmo Leccacorvo himself was an important man. We know that 
his advice was sought for by businessmen and public officials in Genoa and 
elsewhere. We may also note that in 1259, when Perugia tried to follow the 
examples of Genoa and Florence in striking gold coins, the highest municipal 
official (the captain of the people) in Perugia was Stefano Leccacorvo, a close 
relative of Guglielmo. 

Whether or not Guglielmo Leccacorvo and his bank had a prominent part 
in the new initiative, the adoption of a gold coinage in Genoa, 1252, was clearly 
not a political but an economic move. Had it been regarded as a significant 
political event, the Genoese Annals would hardly have recorded it with a bare 
minimum of words, without any comment on the background of the reform 
and the meaning of the new coins. Bankers were officially entrusted by the 
Genoese commune with supervision and control of the currency; bankers were 
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the first to feel the need for additional means of payment in periods of economic 
expansion; bankers were wont to promote the minting of such coins as they 
wanted in such mints as they could spur to action; bankers must have been 
the proponents of the gold genoins of 1252. Thus, in the short range of the 
Genoese business cycle as well as in the long span of the general secular trend, 
the return to gold appears to have been aimed at relieving the strain which 
economic growth placed on currency. 


V 

We still have to explain why relief was sought in gold rather than in silver, 
billon, or paper money. Perhaps one might contend that all solutions were 
simultaneously tried. To be sure, government notes on paper were unthinkable 
without the backing of a strong central government, such as existed in China 
at that time. But the boom of contracts of exchange and bank transfers between 
1248 and 1255 may conceivably be regarded as a step in the same direction as 
true paper money, all to the profit of bankers and exchange dealers who 
created credit and kept it rapidly moving. Moreover, a chronicler informs 
us that in December 1255 ‘merchants of Tuscany and Lombardy had coins 
struck on the land of the marquesses Del Garretto and Del Bosco [near Genoa] 

. . .and these coins, called caratini^ caused great damage to the Lombards’. 
This can only mean that international merchants promoted a new issue of 
billon coins to relieve the shortage of small change. The coins harmed those 
who accepted them at a higher face value than the alloy would have warranted; 
this made the issue all the more profitable for the entrepreneurs. 

In the land of the Fieschi marquesses, which also was near Genoa, Leccacorvo 
and his associates tried in 1253 to issue ‘good and just’ silver groats to supple¬ 
ment those of Genoa, as we have already seen. These were to be ‘ honest ’ coins, 
with the same standard as was regarded as fair in Genoa; yet the promoters 
looked forward to a reward high enough to pay the mint lords either a hundred 
pounds or ‘one-fourth of the entire profit and gain’ that the coinage would 
yield. 

These few examples show that resourceful businessmen could easily conjure 
up fresh means of payment without abandoning the traditional ways, and 
without neglecting their personal profit. What hope for profit may have spurred 
some of them to experiment with unfamiliar coins of pure gold? Of course, 
there was trade with the Muslim and Byzantine countries, Sicily, and Spain, 
where gold was traditional; but foreign silver was far from unwelcome there, 
and local gold coins more often than not were alloyed. Adoption of 24 carat 
gold, on the other hand, ruled out the possibility of gaining through skilful 
manipulations of the alloy. Should we believe, then, that the promoters of the 
genoins merely wanted to endow the market with a reliable coinage, and 
sought for no reward other than the invisible dividends of visible integrity? 
Inasmuch as confidence is a solid foundation for business, the advantages of an 
unimpeachable money may have seemed worth a try. Before we extol the 
hona Jides of the Genoese businessmen, however, we ought to take a closer 
look at two variables which may have made a shift from silver to gold lucrative: 
the relation between the supply and demand of the two metals, and the ratio 
between the values of silver and gold. 

We cannot be too precise in regard to supply, since statistics, as usual, are 
lacking. But it is clear that opportunities for continuing expansion were more 
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limited in silver than in gold mining. Silver had been mined in various European 
regions throughout the early Middle Ages; the opening of the Goslar mines 
had been one of the earliest signs of the long trend of growth in the tenth 
century; Freiburg, probably the richest source, had been developed in the 
twelfth century. The thirteenth was marked by intensive exploitation of the 
old mines but not blessed by important new discoveries; and there were 
symptoms of increasing difficulties in securing the larger amounts demanded 
by the growing hunger for silver. In Italy the inferior mines of Tuscany and 
Sardinia were tapped, and water-driven hammers and bellows were introduced 
to exploit the poorer ores of Trentino; in Germany Goslar had passed its peak 
and Freiburg was nearing exhaustion. By the middle of the fourteenth century 
the mining industry was almost everywhere plunged into a serious depression, 
not to be overcome until improved technology found ways to cope with under¬ 
ground waters. Little help could be expected from non-European sources, 
for the great age of ‘ silver rush ’ in the Islamic territory had been around the 
ninth century, and China also had made its greatest discoveries at an earlier 
period. De-hoarding, too, had been carried out for such a long time that very 
few idle stocks remained; for every call for liquidity in the past had brought 
stored silver back to the mint. 

Gold mining, on the contrary, in Europe did not come of age before the 
early thirteenth century, when Hungary, Bohemia, and Silesia simultaneously 
developed their resources. Around 1252 their combined annual production 
may still have been less than two hundred pounds, but Bohemia almost quin¬ 
tupled its output by the end of the century, and the other two countries followed 
suit. All this was a notable addition to the meagre crop of the familiar rivers 
and mountains farther west. Nevertheless, Europe continued to rely chiefly 
on imported gold. Senegal was the medieval Eldorado; the soaring of its 
production between the twelfth and the fourteenth centuries amply made up 
for the decline of the formerly famous Nubian mines. Ever since the late 
twelfth century, a favourable balance of trade with North Africa enabled the 
Genoese and other Italian merchants to import substantial amounts of Senegalese 
(‘Paleola’) gold. By the mid-thirteenth century, they were in a position to 
supply the English treasury with it, and to have it regularly listed in the 
bulletins of prices which Sienese merchants sent to their home offices from the 
Champagne fairs. Islamic and Byzantine gold coins, too, flowed to Europe as 
the balance of trade with the Levant gradually changed from unfavourable to 
favourable: we have seen that Genoese records indicate that the scales were 
tipped around 1250. Again, China itself at that period complained of a drain 
of uncoined gold through foreign trade, which may ultimately have carried 
some of the metal to Western Europe; for gold travels faster and farther than 
most other goods. Lastly, de-hoarding of gold up to the thirteenth century had 
been less thorough than that of silver. Because gold was more precious and 
was not ordinarily minted, it was regarded as more suitable for storing wealth. 
It was still possible to scrape the bottom of the barrel. 

If the supply of silver tended to lose its elasticity while that of gold tended 
to grow, the demand for monetary purposes before 1252 followed the opposite 
course. Silver coinage, more or less alloyed, had to bear the full weight of the 
Commercial Revolution of the West, which reached its zenith in the thirteenth 
century. Even in the countries with a gold standard its role had never been 
negligible; in some of them it became leading by 1252. The Latin Empire of 
Constantinople broke with the proud tradition of the gold besant and was 
16 Econ. Hist, ix 
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content with silver coins. The Greek emperors, exiled in Nicaea, endeavoured 
to uphold the tradition, but had to limit the output and debase the alloy. 
Moreover, it seems that Ferdinand III of Castile (1217-52) temporarily 
discontinued or, at least, curtailed the minting of gold in his kingdom.^ At the 
same period it is reported that gold coins became very scarce in the Egyptian 
internal market, though good dinars continued to be struck for the needs of 
international trade. Thus, by 1252, the only mints where gold seems to have 
fully held its own were those of Sicily and North-west Africa. 

The changed relations of the demand and supply of the two precious metals 
must have lowered the ratio between the values of silver and gold. The evidence 
has never been systematically gathered and analysed, but it exists virtually 
everywhere. Some of it is indirect, yet clear enough once one looks at it closely: 
the fact that first the Almohads of Morocco (whose states bordered on Senegal), 
then the Ayyubids of Egypt and (after 1228) the Hafsids of Tunisia, then 
(in 1231) Frederic II of Sicily, and lastly (after 1252) Alfons X of Castile 
increased the gold content of their basic coins looks like an attempt at offsetting 
the diminished purchasing power of the metal by raising the weight of the 
coin. The facts are few and perhaps too far between and ought to be checked. 
I do not know on what grounds a distinguished scholar states that the silver 
to gold ratio in China fell from I2*i to one in 1209 to 7-6 to one in 1282, but 
I am inclined to take his word since I lack the linguistic equipment and historical 
background to verify it by reference to the sources. Some evidence is in the 
nature of gossip, but it is gossip by people who ought to have known while 
the representatives of the London burghers complained to Henry III in 1257 
that uncoined gold, which used to be worth ten silver marks, had fallen to 
nine or even eight marks. 

Italian data are the most important for our purpose. There is not enough of 
these to draw even the roughest diagram, but the general pattern is unmistakable. 
In the early twelfth century the silver to gold ratio was between eleven and 
ten to one. It fell slightly below ten to one in the second half of the century. 
It slipped further to little above nine to one in the early thirteenth century. It 
was reckoned at approximately 8* 16 to one in a Genoese contract of March 1253. 
This, to my knowledge, is the lowest ratio ever recorded in the extant documents 
of medieval Italy; but it may be a trifle higher than the ratio of 1252, for the 
minting of genoins and florins probably braked at once the decadence of gold. 
In the years that followed, gold rebounded quickly: by 1258, the gold florin 
(equal to the quadruple genoin) was accepted in Genoa for more than eleven 
Genoese silver shillings of account (equal to more than twenty-two silver groats) 
instead of ten shillings (or twenty groats) as originally planned. By the early 
fourteenth century, gold had recovered all the ground lost; the ratio was once 
again eleven to one. 

Significantly, the contract of March 1253, which quotes the lowest ratio of 

^ I am trying to reconcile, so far as Castile is concerned, the partly irreconcilable statements of 
N. Sentenach, ‘El maravedi; su grandeza y decadencia’; ‘El escudo de Espaha’, Revista de 
Archives^ Bibliotecas y Museos, xii (1905); xxi (1909), and of F. Mateu y Llopis, La mofieda 
espanola (Barcelona, 1945), pp. 167 et seq. A final assessment of the new elements brought 
up by the latter cannot be made until they are developed more fully in the work he is 
preparing. So far as the published evidence goes, one would accept his assertion that the dobla 
was first struck by Alfonso X and not Alfonso XI, as was previously believed. But the existence 
of one extraordinarily large gold coin of Ferdinand III does not seem a sufficient proof that this 
king was the author of the reform. No other gold coins have been ascribed to him in the extant 
collections. 
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all, was made by Guglielmo Leccacorvo and another banker, with gold coins 
entrusted to them by the Fieschi family. We could not have it on better authority 
that the free market ratio in 1252 cannot have been higher than 8* 16 to one. 
But a comparison of the silver content of the groat of 1252 with the gold content 
of the quadruple genoin or florin—all of these coins are available in numismatic 
collections and have been weighed and assayed—indicates a higher official 
ratio: approximately 8*45 to one. Evidently the authors of the reform, among 
whom Leccacorvo and the Fieschi were paramount, deliberately overvalued 
gold, in order to leave a margin of profit to those who converted uncoined 
metal into coins. It is true that Genoa, in its hostility to bimetallism, did not 
even try to force the public to accept a quadruple genoin in exchange for 
twenty silver groats; but the difference between the free market ratio and the 
officially suggested ratio was small enough for the latter to be unquestioningly 
accepted by all but those who knew the very latest listing of gold in the free 
market. On the other hand, the authors of the reform knew that their moderate 
overvaluation of gold would give the genoin the standard with the many 
advantages we have pointed out at the beginning. It fitted snugly into the 
Genoese system of weights, it complied with the basic standards of Sicily and 
Syria, and it was practically exchangeable for an exact number of Genoese or 
Tuscan silver groats. 

If all of this is true, we must admire the ingenuity of the authors of the 
reform. While endowing the expanding economy of Genoa with a most useful 
addition to the old system of coins, they opened new channels of profit for 
any one who had stored gold in his coffers or gained it through trade. If he 
wanted to hold on to it, he had good reason to hope that the fresh demand of 
the mint would support its tottering price. If the experience of the past had 
made him distrustful of the future, he could unload the gold on the mint and 
obtain a higher price than that of the free market. Further, we may note that 
while not all the holders of gold had a say in the government of Genoa and 
in the monetary reform, all those who had a say were holders of gold. If 
private profit is to be regarded as the most powerful driving force of human 
action, we may have thus detected the deepest though not the only reason for 
the reform of 1252: the crumbling price of gold and the desire of the reformers 
to bank on it. 


VI 

Perhaps we could rest our case, and explain the contagious character of the 
Genoese reform of 1252 merely by pointing out that both the prime motor 
(the decline in the price of gold) and the favourable ground (an expanding 
economy with a lagging monetary output) existed everywhere. Genoa first 
broke the antiquated Western European tradition which forbade the striking 
of gold; the rush of imitators shows that the move was long overdue. 

The chain of imitations, too, is easily explained. Florence reacted at once, 
because it was only a few days distant from Genoa, while Florentine and 
Genoese banks collaborated in a multitude of business deals, such as the 
farming of the mint of Guneo which Guglielmo Leccacorvo shared with a 
banker of Florence. Moreover, the identity of the Florentine silver groat with 
the Genoese groat made the reform easy to transplant. Perugia, as we have 
seen, followed suit in 1259, when its chief executive was Stefano Leccacorvo. 
No doubt Stefano expected financial support from Guglielmo, his relative, 
but was disappointed by the latter’s failure and death on the same year. 


16-2 
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Perugia’s own capital was inadequate to the task; the project died in a series 
of charges and counter-charges between the commune and the mint farmers. 
Lucca, the greatest financial centre between Genoa and Florence, was thus 
the third Italian city to strike gold (1273 earlier). 

Italian coins and financiers, however, had already spread their influence 
in the great Western monarchies where coinage was changed at the will of the 
king. As early as 1257 Henry III of England issued a gold coin, but committed 
the mistake of imposing a ten to one ratio between silver and gold. The enter¬ 
prise was doomed to failure. The same ratio, adopted by Louis IX of France 
when he issued his own gold coin (around 1266?) was less unrealistic, because 
the value of gold had risen in the interval. His successors made debasement 
of coinage a work of art; no matter how overvalued their gold coins were, 
there always was a chance that a new debasement of silver coins would set the 
ratio right. 

Gradually, the battle for gold coinage was won. In Castile, gold coinage 
had been traditional until Ferdinand HI discontinued the striking. His 
successor, Alfonso X, introduced a gold coin which was heavier than the older 
ones and matched almost exactly the dinar of his Moroccan neighbours. His 
reform, if it can be called a reform, had all the requisites of success. Since within 
about twenty years gold had won the day in so many important states, it was 
only a question of time before it ruled the whole of Europe. The last important 
resistance was overcome in 1284, when Venice issued its first gold ducat. 

At this point some one might inquire why, in the following centuries, the 
fame of this late-comer, the ducat, and that of the florin, which some economists 
might wish to call a ‘drone’, eclipsed that of the innovator, the genoin. The 
answer lies largely in the later economic development of Venice and Florence, 
which took the lead respectively in Eastern trade and Western finance. But 
there also were other reasons embedded in Genoese history. Probably the 
depression of 1255-61, which caused the failure of Guglielmo Leccacorvo and 
other bankers and business men, induced Genoa temporarily to slacken the 
minting of gold, thus giving Florence a chance to capture the limelight.^ A far 
more damaging step was taken in or around 1292, when the financial strain of 
the war against Pisa and, perhaps, the desire to readjust the coins to the changed 
silver to gold ratio, led Genoa to issue genoins of a lower standard (alloy, 
23 carats; weight, 2*6 gm. for the quadruple genoin). Pisa was crushed, but 
the genoin lost its precedence together with its place among the fixed stars 
of the monetary firmament. It was not enough to restore its original standard 
after a few years: Genoa’s coin came to be known as just another ‘florin’, 
like the many upstart coins which had been issued by other states in imitation 
of the original florin of Florence. 

Perhaps it would be fitting to introduce one last element into the argument 
which hitherto has found no appropriate place in our hunt for the causes of the 
return to gold: prestige. There is no indication that national pride played any 
part in the Genoese reform of 1252. Though Calvin had not yet clothed the 
calling of business with divine investiture, most Italian communes in the Middle 
Ages were managed like business enterprises, and Genoa was one of the most 
consistent in this practice. The desire to uphold and enhance the prestige of 

1 I say ‘slacken’ and not ‘discontinue’, for the documents of 1259, which I have mentioned 
above (section II), indicate that the minting continued. It is worth recalling that Florence, too, 
must have had some difficulty in the beginning, if we may believe the statement of Paolino di 
Piero, ‘ there was virtually nobody who wanted it ’ (the florin). 
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the state, however, was sure to affect the monetary policies of most monarchs 
and cannot be ruled out a priori even from the motivations of an Italian commune. 

Throughout the Middle Ages gold, the king of metals, preserved its symbolical 
association with the fullness of sovereign power. The early Roman emperors 
had shared with lower authorities the right to strike silver, but reserved gold 
for themselves. The Byzantine emperors condescended to treat some foreign 
rulers as their ‘sons’ or even their ‘brothers’, but insisted upon the claim that 
‘ it is not permissible to impress any other mark on gold coins but that of the 
Emperor of the Romans ’ (to put it in the words of a twelfth-century chronicler). 
The Umayyads of Cordoba first struck gold when they first assumed the title 
of Caliphs, almost 200 years after their secession from the central caliphate. 
Louis the Pious, the first Carolingian who fully realized the significance of the 
imperial title, made a short-lived attempt at reversing the policy of his pre¬ 
decessors and resuming, after a long intermission, the striking of gold. Then, 
for over 400 years, the triumph of the silver standard in the West exiled gold 
from ordinary circulation but sublimated it as a symbol of majesty—until the 
boundless ambition and keen sense of publicity of Frederick II, ‘ Stupor Mundi’, 
recalled the noblest metal to active service and made the augustal a startling 
advertising medium. With its classical eagle on the reverse and the laureate 
bust of the emperor on the obverse, the augustal contrasted sharply with the 
formless appearance of its predecessor, the tari. It also differed from its successor, 
the neat but unimaginative genoin, in the same way as the pomp of a court 
differs from the tidiness of an office. 

People have always known that good money is a persuasive ambassador. 
Pliny the Elder already tells us that in the reign of Claudius (41-54) a freedman, 
driven to Ceylon by a storm, demonstrated to the king of the place the inalterable 
justice of the Roman empire by showing him the coins he had in his purse: 
they bore different imperial effigies, but they all had the same weight and alloy. 
The king was so impressed that he sent off an embassy to negotiate an alliance 
with Rome. Long after Pliny, Cosmas Indicopleustes reports that shortly before 
the accession of Justin I (518-27) a Greek merchant proved to another king 
of Ceylon the superiority of his emperor over the Sasanian autocrat by comparing 
the shining gold of the Byzantine coinage to the silver of Persian coinage. There 
are critics who charge Cosmas with plagiarizing Pliny, but it does not seem 
necessary to add this blotch to the dismal record of a most unattractive writer; 
the comparison was obvious enough to be made twice in over 400 years. 
Perhaps I shall escape a seat below that of Cosmas even if I recall that a few 
years ago, in my presence, a Swiss salesman mortified a panegyrist of Mussolini 
by balancing on his two palms a Swiss silver franc and an Italian lira of nickel. 
I suspect neither of them had read Cosmas or Pliny, but the argument was 
cogent and there was no further discussion. 

To the same order of ideas belongs the anecdote which Giovanni Villani, 
the Florentine chronicler, tells as an illustration of the importance of the florin. 
The sultan of Tunis, he says, used to believe that Pisa was the head of Tuscany, 
and granted to the Pisan merchants various commercial privileges. When 
suddenly he saw a gold florin mingled with silver coins of Pisa, he wanted to 
know what was the place of origin of the new coin. ‘ It was made in our district ’, 
the Pisans stated, ‘by backwoodsmen who are to us what the rustic Berbers 
are to you.’ But the sultan was not fooled. Eventually he came across a 
Florentine merchant—the same man who later related the incident to Villani— 
and learned that Florence, a mighty state, had defeated Pisa and was rich 
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enough to strike gold whereas its rival could only afford silver. The sultan 
hastened to conclude a commercial treaty with Florence. 

That Villani or his informer may have embellished the story is of no great 
concern to us, if we can prove that the intention of Florence was to assert its 
superiority over Pisa, as the story intimates. And there is evidence to show 
that this was the case. Under a bilateral agreement made in 1171, when Pisa 
was approaching its peak while Florence was still a young if promising beginner, 
the Pisan mint provided deniers for both towns, profits being equally shared. 
Around 1230, however, Florence manifested its independence by issuing its 
own groats. A new convention between the principal Tuscan communes 
bound all participants to use a common weight and alloy, but the exterior 
was differently marked by the image of the special protector of each city, 
John the Baptist in the case of Florence.^ In 1252, Florence took the last and 
most fateful step in emancipation by issuing the gold florin, much to the 
consternation of the other members of the Tuscan league, who wished to cling 
to the silver standard. The convention was nevertheless renewed in 1256, 
though limited to silver coins, but its days were numbered. Siena withdrew in 
1266 after trying vainly to bring Florence back to conformity, Lucca jumped 
on the band-wagon and struck gold coins of the same standard as the florin 
(by 1273), Florence itself in 1278 denounced a pact which had become a 
brake to its irrepressible growth. It had waited much less time to attack Pisa, 
its senior partner in the earlier league, who had become the enemy and the 
major bar to its expansion towards the sea. In 1256 a Florentine army broke 
into Pisan territory and proclaimed its triumph by striking there a large number 
of special gold florins, where John the Baptist was portrayed trampling upon 
a trefoil, the heraldic symbol of the Pisan commune. 

Some of these coins have come down to us. They bear witness that when the 
Genoese reform of 1252 was transplanted in Florence, it ceased to be solely 
a profitable business operation and became tinged with municipal pride. Pride 
alone, regardless of economic opportunity, prodded the Florentines to put out 
supplementary florins, on the first year of the depression that apparently slowed 
down the output of the genoins. Unexpectedly, it brought economic dividends: 
the florin had held fast when the genoin seemed to falter, and was ready to 
ride on the crest of the following business tide. 

Political ambitions, rather than economic considerations, must have prompted 
Henry III in 1257 to issue a ‘gold penny’, which weighed twice as much as the 
silver penny or denier and was to be exchanged for twenty silver deniers. The 
latter had not been debased as much as the continental denier so that England 
had not even felt the need for the introduction of a silver groat. No bankers 
or merchants are known to have advocated the striking of gold. Quite to the 
contrary, the mayor and aldermen of London advised the king that gold coins 
would be harmful to the poor, whose entire property often was not worth a 
single gold piece, and to the rich, whose stored uncoined gold would be depre¬ 
ciated if gold coins were dropped into the hands of common people. It may 
be puzzling or distressing to hear such pronouncements by the official represen- 

^ These developments have been recently studied in an excellent paper by D. Herlihy, ‘ Pisan 
Coinage and the Monetary Development of Tuscany, 1150-1250’, American Numismatic Society, 
Museum Notes, vi (1954), 143 et seq. Herlihy stresses that ‘the earliest mention (of Florentine 
petty deniers) apparently does not occur until 1257’; perhaps we may tentatively bring the date 
back to 1252, and suggest that the convention of 1171 remained in force up to that year in 
regard to petty deniers. In 1252 Florence may have decided to strike its own petty deniers as well 
as the gold florin, thus completing its emancipation from Pisa. 
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tatives of the trading bourgeoisie—^were they fools? were they liars?—but it is 
clear that Henry’s gold penny was not the brain-child of the business circles. 
The king dreamed to step into the shoes of Frederic II—in Sicily through his 
son, in Germany through his brother—and obviously wanted to put out a coin 
that could compare with the augustal. We know that his treasury stocked 
augustals and passed florins by, in contrast with the opposite preference 
displayed by most business men. Had the royal dreamer adopted a more 
realistic gold-to-silver ratio than ten to one, the gold penny might have asserted 
itself in spite of the gloomy forecasts and of the lack of economic pressure. It 
failed; but it is fair to add that a few years later the great realist that was Edward I 
was no more successful in his attempt at introducing a silver groat. The steady 
but slow growth of the country did not call for monetary reforms, but only for 
a slow and steady increase in the supply of the customary coinage. 

We know nothing whatever of the public reaction to the monetary reforms 
of Alfonso X in Castile and Louis IX in France, but both the general economic 
conditions and the temper of the rulers were not much unlike those of England. 
Though Alfonso X towered above Henry III as an intellectual flgure, he was 
equally addicted to impracticable political dreams. Curiously, his ambitions 
also centred on Sicily and the imperial crown, and his stormy career often 
ran parallel to that of Henry. But the gold dohla was successful—not because 
Castilian economy was more vigorous and progressive than English economy, 
but because the coin fitted the local tradition and resembled the standard of 
the southern neighbours of Castile. Still, a touch of the royal megalomania is 
visible in a slight modification of the weight that made the coin adaptable to 
the ponderal system of Germany (that country might eventually accept Alfonso’s 
imperial rule!), and still more in the adoption of a larger unit of coinage at the 
very time when the treasury was drained to pay for Alfonso’s dreams. 

As for Louis IX, it is hard to disentangle the realist from the dreamer in his 
complex personality. He was at the same time a paragon of Christian humility 
and a model of royal hauteur. His monetary policy, however, was inflexible: 
he neglected no opportunity to assert his sovereign rights to the exclusion of 
feudal and foreign encroachments. The striking of a gold coin was the most 
likely move to close a gap through which the florin or another alien money 
might penetrate his preserve. Louis’ gold ecu, and the silver groat which he 
issued at the same time, made up an independent bimetallic system with 
standards unrelated to those of all foreign countries. On the other hand, their 
exterior appearance was a belated reflection of the Crusade, ever present in 
the king’s heart. The general plan of the reverse, two circles of legend with a 
cross in the centre, was identical with the reverse of the Agnus Dei coin which 
the king had promoted in 1251 in the Christian mints of Palestine. The legend 
itself was the same—full of Christian humility, yet replete of royal hauteur: 
GHRISTUS VINGIT, GHRISTUS REGNAT, GHRISTUS IMPERAT, as in the ritual 
acclamation of the French kings. 

I believe no further comment is necessary to stress that if economic reasons 
planted the seed of the return to gold, political ambitions helped the plant to 
grow. 

VII 

For the benefit of the more impatient readers it might be advisable to summarize 
my tentative conclusions. While the secular economic growth of Western 
Europe from the mid-tenth to the mid-fourteenth century sustained the demand 
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for additional means of payment, it did not require that the demand be met 
by resuming the minting of gold. Gold minting was first resumed in Genoa, 
1252, owing to a combination of favourable circumstances: the ratio between 
the price of gold and that of silver fell to its lowest medieval level, a major 
business cycle reached the peak of prosperity, and opportunities for investment 
of Genoese gold coins in certain foreign countries took a most auspicious turn. 
The bankers and administrators who promoted the minting of gold contrived 
a standard of weight and alloy which attained several goals: it fitted into the 
Genoese ponderal system, it coincided with the Sicilian money of account and 
resembled the latest Palestinian coin, and it suggested a convenient relation 
to the pre-existing silver coinage of Genoa. The Genoese example was an 
encouragement to other states where the circumstances were equally favourable, 
or where the government hoped to build up its prestige by minting the noblest 
metal. The wall of tradition which supported the silver standard rapidly 
crumbled down. Eventually, gold conquered all of Europe, because the secular 
trend sustained the demand for additional means of payment, and gold coins 
were indeed an important addition. 

The latter generalization coincides with the conclusion reached by Marc 
Bloch more than twenty years ago. The remarks that precede it seem to indicate 
that, although the intuition of a great master may perceive the point of arrival 
without following the meandering route that leads to it, a broad generalization 
is the sum total of an aggregate of small qualifications. 
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Market Expansion: The Case of Genoa 

T he honorable program chairman has appended to my paper a 
title I had not entirely foreseen, and this drove me to modify 
my line to some extent. I had toyed with the idea of taking a long 
look at a short period in the fifteenth century, when the Genoese 
did all they could to adjust to shrinking opportunities and to find 
new markets in the place of those they were losing. This will still 
take about one half of my time, if only because it dovetails with 
the paper of Harry Misldmin. But if Genoa has to be considered as a 
test case for market expansion, we cannot restrict ourselves to the 
years when the going was not so good. 

For medieval Genoa, just as for the larger number of European 
towns, the age of sweeping growth was between the mid-tenth and 
the mid-fomteenth century. These fom hundred years have often 
been explored—they are, if I may say so, the period that Reynolds 
of Milwaukee made famous—and hence I shall survey them but 
briefly. If my cursory list of achievements should sound too much 
like a Chamber of Commerce booster, you may lay it down partly to 
patriotism, for I was born in Genoa and have not forgotten it; but 
consider as well that its inclusion represents a compromise between 
my intended theme and the keynote of this meeting.^ 

1 It seems unnecessary to supply specific references for every point of this well- 
known period, especially as the second volume of V. A. Vitale, Breviario della storia 
di Genova (Genoa: Society Ligure di Storia Patria, 1956) is entirely devoted to a 
critical survey of the bibliography of Genoese history. The following works can help 
an American reader to obtain a general picture of Genoese economy before the mid¬ 
fourteenth century crisis: Sources: R. H. Bautier, “Notes sur les sources de ITiistoire 
economique m^di^vale,” MSlanges dfArcMologie et d*Histoirey LIX (1948); R. S. 
Lopez and 1. W. Raymond, Medieval Trade in the Mediterranean World (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1955). General views: R. L. Reynolds, “In Search of a 
Business Class in Thirteenth Century Genoa,” Journal of Economic History, 
Suppl. V (1945); R. S. Lopez, “Le marchand genois,” Annales {Economies, SociSt^s, 
Civilisations), XIII (1958). Specific periods: Storia di Genova, II: U. Formentini, 
Genova nel hasso Impero e netValto medioevo (Milan: Garzanti, 1941); R. S. Lopez, 
“Aux origines du capitalisme genois,” Annales d*Histoire Economique et Sociale, IX 
(1937); E. Bach, La Cite de GSnes au Xlle sUcle (Copenhagen: Classica et 
Mediaevaha, Dissertationes, 1955); H. C. Krueger, “Post-War Collapse and Rehabili¬ 
tation in Genoa, 1149-1162,” Studi in Onore di Gino Luzzatto, I (Milan: Giuffr^, 
1950), and other papers in the same volume; V. A. Vitale, II Commune del Podestd 
a Genova (Milan: Ricciardi, 1951); R. S. Lopez, Studi sulVeconomia genovese nel 
medio evo (Turin: Lattes, 1936); G. Caro, Genua und die Mdchte am Mittelmeer, 
1257-1311 (Halle a. S., 1895). Special topics: E. H. Byrne, Genoese Shipping in the 
Twelfth and Thirteenth Century (Cambridge, Mass.: Mediaeval Academy, 1930); 
R. Di Tucci, La nave e i contratti marittimi; la banca privata (Turin: Bocca, 1933); 
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We must now go back to markets a thousand years ago—or rather 
to the premarket age, for Genoa in the tenth century is not known to 
have had a market in the strict legal and institutional sense, although 
of course it had something of a market economy. Whoever looks at 
a map may think that the Genoese harbor, at the top of the second 
deepest gulf of the Mediterranean and close to both the northern 
Itahan plain and the passes leading to France, had the manifest 
destiny to become the main intermediary of trade between the 
Levant and western Europe. But a good map will also show that 
Genoa is hemmed in by the Apennines, still today a hindrance to 
communications and then a much more serious obstacle when there 
was no dynamite to blast rocks and there were rocks to blast passers- 
by from every mountain castle. When the tenth century began, 
Genoa still was a diminutive town, with a bishop, some monks, a few 
petty noblemen, and a small community of fishermen toihng in 
notoriously understocked waters and of agriculturists working a 
stony, bumpy, thirsty, narrow strip of land. 

We can not even claim that Genoa woke up to the challenge of 
the sea spontaneously. It was the merciless Arab raids of the early 
tenth century that forced the fishermen and agriculturists to fight 
back, capture booty, and learn the advantages of robbing, buying, 
and selhng commodities of foreign countries. Unlike many other 
fighters of the Christian frontier, who just became Crusaders or 
Junkers, the Genoese were quick learners. At the beginning, the 
Pisans had some edge on them, and the Venetians had a headstart 
of several centuries, to say nothing of the seamen of Constantinople 
and Alexandria; by the end of the thirteenth century, Genoa had 
caught up with Venice and had left behind all other maritime rivals. 
In 1293, the returns of taxes derived from her sea trade postulated a 
taxable income of nearly four million Genoese pounds, roughly ten 

R. S. Lopez, La prima crisi della banca di Genova (Florence: Olschki, 1956); idem, 
“Back to Gold, 1252,” Economic History Review, IX (1956); A. E. Sayous, 
“Aristocratic et noblesse a Genes,” Annales dHistoire Economique et Sociale, IX 
(1937); R. Di Tucci, Le imposte del commercio genovese fino alia gestione del Banco 
di S. Giorgio (Bergamo: Nava, s.d.); idem, “Genova e gli stranieri,” Rivista Italiana 
di Diritto Internazionale Private e Processuale, 11 (1932). Special directions: 
A. Schaube, Handelsgeschichte der Romanischer Ybiker des Mittelmeergebiets 
(Munich: Oldenbourg, 1906); R. S. Lopez, Storia delle colonie genovesi nel 
Mediterraneo (Bologna: Zanichelli, 1938); R. Doehaerd, Les relations commerciales 
entre Genes, la Belgique et VOutremont (Rome: Academia Belgica, 1941); G. I. 
Bratianu, Recherches sur le commerce genois dans la Mer Noire au Xllle siecle 
(Paris: Geuthner, 1929); R. S. Lopez, “L’extreme frontiere du commerce de TEurope 
medievale,” Moyen Age, Livre Jubilaire (1963). Obviously, this selective list does not 
aim at completion. 
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times the receipts of the French royal treasury for the preceding 
year. 

This success story was partly the result of luck, partly the reward 
of fighting, as most success stories are. Above all, however, it was 
the product of private initiative, both by individuals and teams, and 
it led to incessant market expansion. Perhaps, if I were a registered 
Republican, I would stress that it was initiative unhampered by 
government control, for the Genoese had one of the weakest 
governments ever, in a period when most governments were weak. 
But I am an unregistered Democrat, and I observe that Venice, with 
one of the strongest governments in history, made out very well too. 

From the mid-tenth to the mid-fourteenth centmry there was a 
general tide of population growth, technological advances, and 
social progress, which carried on its crest aU Europeans equally. 
Some Europeans, however, proved more equal than the others, no 
matter whether their government was loose or tight, so long as it 
was not absolutely stifling or utterly powerless, and so long as trade 
was regarded as a worthy occupation, as indeed it was in every 
Itahan Commune. 

In many respects, the development of Genoa conforms to the 
well known pattern of the commercial revolution of the later middle 
ages. Certain traits, however, were different or more pronounced 
than in other towns and should be noted briefly. Genoa stood out for 
the liberahty of its immigration pohcy: foreigners were freely ap¬ 
prenticed to guilds, hired to man ships, hcensed to set up banks, 
welcomed as business partners, and naturahzed at once if they 
accepted the duties as well as the privileges of citizenship. In their 
colonies, the Genoese admitted to citizenship many Greeks, Ar¬ 
menians, Tatars, and other people of strange background and ques¬ 
tionable religious behefs; at home, they went as far as good Catholics 
could to ignore heresy and let infidels alone. They wound up by 
christening children of the best ancestry with such uncanny names 
as Saladin, Hethum, or Hulagu, writing love poems in Provengal, 
and setting up a tribunal to hear claims of friendly Muslims against 
unhcensed native pirates. 

These seemingly strange practices were in keeping with a native 
propensity to the open society. The habit of sharing risk on the 
decks of the ships and rubbing shoulders in the narrow alleys and 
shops of the business center created a strong equalitarian tradition. 
Ever since the origins of the Genoese Commune, the law admitted 
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no privileges of birth and ignored the very word “nobiUty.” Natural¬ 
ly, this does not mean that nobility was unknown, for aristocrats 
turned businessmen played leading roles in town and at sea; but 
the first oflBcial recognition it got was through fourteenth-centmy 
decrees that excluded noblemen from public offices. The informal 
term bonitas, good or solid citizens, described the Genoese upper 
class more accurately. No doubt, status differences based on income 
were very conspicuous, and taxation, as befits youthful capitahsm, 
hit the poor hard that the rich might be spared. Still, there were 
plentiful opportunities for the humblest sailor and huckster to raise 
his income, and credit was easily available to any enterprising young 
man. The master lent to his servant, the servant to his master; minors 
and women, clergymen and farmers were actively involved in com¬ 
merce and credit. We shall soon see that in the fifteenth century, 
when credit was tighter and opportunities fewer, these Genoese 
characteristics were eroded. 

Again, the directions of market expansion during the commercial 
revolution are a matter of common knowledge, but we may note 
what was special in Genoa. Population growth and urbanization 
were faster and greater: by the end of the thirteenth century, Genoa 
proper may have reached the 100,000 mark, with probably another 
half milhon people in the territory of the state, which included 
several smaller urban centers. These figures are no more than very 
rough approximations, but they would indicate that the capital city 
was the fifth largest in Europe (larger than Paris and London, but 
smaller that Constantinople, Venice, Milan, and Florence) and the 
entire state was more thickly settled than Pennsylvania today. More¬ 
over, extreme poverty was rare, extreme affiuence not uncommon, 
and the average level much higher than in better endowed regions 
of Europe. Throughout Italy, people talked of the conspicuous con¬ 
sumption of luxury goods by the Genoese bourgeoisie. Retail trade 
was sophisticated enough to support such specialized professions 
as "maker of inkwells” and “seller of chamber pots.” Even in years 
of famine, Genoa did not let her poor starve. Yet her territory pro¬ 
duced exportable surpluses of only one staple, ohve oil, and had to 
import cereals, cheese, and salt. Shipbuilding, the only industry that 
took care of large foreign orders beside satisfying a heavy domestic 
demand, by the thirteenth centmy depended on imported lumber 
and iron. The other industries were of minor size, but they also got 
most of their raw material from abroad. 
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What made the expansion of the domestic market possible was 
the relentless expansion of foreign trade. Genoa stood out among 
her competitors for the good balance maintained between sea and 
land trade, eastern and western markets, imports and exports. This 
was neither a lucky accident nor conscious planning, but mainly the 
result of individual initiative flowing indiscriminately into aU avail¬ 
able channels. The Venetians swarmed out of their maritime fagade 
as far east as Peking, but hardly opened their back door except to 
let in and out customers from inland cities. The Florentines rode 
to every western European town and made coimections in Green¬ 
land as well as in Morocco, but were rather shy of ships. The Geno¬ 
ese both rode and sailed; they preferred to sail, of course, for sailing 
is cheaper, but one of their oldest and strongest guilds was that of 
the muleteers. 

In the eleventh century, when Genoa was still an upstart in busi¬ 
ness, her merchants tried their luck chiefly in the nearest, compara¬ 
tively underdeveloped markets of Corsica, Sardinia, Provence, and 
Catalonia; it was hard to compete with the Venetians and other old 
timers for the trade of the Levant, or with the Piedmontese and the 
French for the control of the Alpine passes. But in the twelfth 
century, the Genoese jumped on the opportunity offered by the 
First Crusade to make room at the top in Syria, and became lenders 
and financiers in order to penetrate the courts and markets of France 
and England. Then, in 1204, the Fourth Crusade dehvered the 
keys of the hitherto inaccessible Black Sea to the Venetians, but the 
Genoese got hold of the keys in 1261, by assisting the Byzantine 
emperor-in-exile to recover Constantinople from the Latin emperor 
and his Venetian props. The second half of the thirteenth century 
saw the Genoese farming out in all directions: they were first in 
getting the commercial dividends of the Castilian and Portuguese 
reconquest of the Iberian South, first in establishing direct communi¬ 
cations by sea through Gibraltar to London and Bruges, first in 
opening the western Mongohan states of Persia and South Russia to 
European trade, and first in numbers if not in chronological priority 
in prolonging t h a t trade to the eastern shores of China. 

Priorities in geographical expansion are more easily singled out 
than the underlying advances in business methods and technology, 
for innovations spread rapidly from one center to another, and docu¬ 
ments are too erratically preserved for comfort. Genoa certainly beat 
Florence by a few months, Venice by thirty-two years, and England 
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practically by a century, in reintroducing gold coins in its normal 
circulation. It is a moot question whether Genoa or Florence was 
first in developing the techniques of bills of exchange and double¬ 
entry accounting; whichever was second promptly caught up with 
the other. A Genoese found in Asia Minor the richest mines of alum, 
a key material for the most important industries of the time; another 
Genoese exploited the Cornish stannaries. Maritime insurance found 
in Genoa either its birthplace or, at least, its paramount center of 
diffusion. Nautical maps are first mentioned in Genoa and continued 
for centuries to be a Genoese specialty, although Majorcan cartog¬ 
raphers soon shared the craft. We hear of a good many innovations 
in ship designing; the Genoese tarita, combining the speed of the 
oar-propelled galley with some of the roominess of sailships, won 
special praise. Above all, the Greeks and the French alike marveled 
at the fact that the Genoese alone navigated in the heart of winter, 
thus almost doubling the utilization of their ships. 

Before moving on to the changed scene of the fifteenth century, let 
us cast a final panoramic glance at the Genoese economy in its high¬ 
est medieval crest, before the mid-fourteenth century crisis. Agri¬ 
culture, as we have seen, contributed little to the general prosper¬ 
ity; even in rural areas, it neither fed nor occupied fully all people. 
Industry was somewhat more important; apart from the shipyards 
and from workshops catering to ordinary local needs, old skilled 
crafts, such as spinning gold and making arbalests, and the recently 
introduced production of low-grade woolens were going concerns. 
Commerce, the backbone of the economy, was too diversified for 
summary description. Success sometimes rewarded adventure, some¬ 
times drudgery, seldom specialization, almost always good planning. 
A wise long-distance merchant would strive for a good balance, in 
both weight and value, of outgoing and incoming commodities, in 
order to use constantly all loading spaces and to settle his accounts 
without outlay of cash. The classic example was the exchange of 
valuable French and English cloth for expensive Asian and African 
spices, with Genoa acting as a pivot. Shorter circuits afforded bal¬ 
ances for bulkier goods: it paid to transport almn to England and 
come back to Genoa with wool. Northwest Africa, whose exportable 
staples were heavier and cheaper than the goods it imported, re¬ 
dressed the balance with Senegalese gold. The heaviest cargoes 
could be hauled over short overland stretches and over longer 
stretches at sea if the ship also contained some valuable items. Fre- 
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quent stops along the way multiplied the opportunities to make a 
profit on any cargo, and credit took care of temporary gaps. Indeed, 
the Genoese, alone among maritime traders, were getting as adept 
as the Tuscan and Lombard bankers in seeking gain from credit 
for credit’s sake. 

What happened later may be grossly illustrated by two graphs of 
the maritime trade of Genoa and that of Pera (the Genoese self- 
governing suburb of Gonstantinople) which Harry Miskimin has 
been kind enough to prepare. In each graph, the sofid line indicates 
the volume of trade in Genoese pounds of account, according to 
the data on tax farming collected and processed by Heinrich Sie- 
veking, the eminent specialist of financial history, more than fifty 
years ago. The dotted line indicates the same figures adjusted to 
incorporate changes in the actual weight of gold caused by the 
fast debasement of the Genoese coinage, as calculated by Cornelio 
Desimoni, the hard-working student of numismatics, almost a hun¬ 
dred years ago. No attempt has been made at measuring the pvu- 
chasing power of the Genoese pound or of precious metals; we 
simply do not have any groundwork upon which such a calculation 
could be based. Nor would I vouch for the accuracy of the methods 
used by my learned predecessors, although they did their best in 
an almost desperate statistical dearth. All I can say is that whatever 
mistakes may have been made in the absolute figiures, they should 
not aflFect too much a profile where the mistakes are consistently 
repeated. I shall also note that the more precipitous fall of trade 
in Pera during the fifteenth century is obviously connected with the 
crumbhng of the Byzantine Empire. Apart from this, there is no 
discrepancy between trends in Pera and trends in Genoa in the 
period when figures are available for both. ^ 

To be sure, maritime trade is not the only index of economic life; 
nor do our graphs carry the conviction that would come from the 
plentiful and accurate statistics of our times. Yet the graphs, in the 
lack of anything better, are useful pointers of trends that could also 

2 H. Sieveking, “Aus Genueser Rechnungs- und Steuerbiichem,” Sitzungsberichte 
der K. Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien, Phil. -Hist. Klasse, CLXII/2 (1909), 
48-52, 55; C. Desimoni, appendix to L. T. Belgrano, Della vita privata dei Genovesi 
(2nd ed.; Genoa: Tipograna Sordomuti, 1875), p. 506 ff. Other available figures, 
though not very significant in themselves, seem to lend support to the assumption 
of a crest just before 1300. For instance, tax-farming data indicate that the number 
of contracts drawn in Genoa exceeded 30,000 in 1191, but 80,000 in 1291. Again, the 
number of major ships composing the Genoese war fleet rose steadily during the 
thirteenth century, reached its peak in 1295, then steadily declined. 
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MARITIME TRADE OF GENOA 
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be demonstrated through nonquantitative approaches, and alto¬ 
gether they agree with other tokens of economic trouble; a stagnant 
or diminishin g population, a contraction in the number and, prob¬ 
ably, the aggregate tonnage of ships at sea, a desperate crisis 
of public finance, the decline and faU of the Genoese colonial em¬ 
pire, the withdrawal of some of the early capitalists from business 
activities, the restlessness of a lower class whose hopes for improve¬ 
ment seem now doomed. If you take all this into account, you will 
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Graph II 

MARITIME TRADE OF PERA 
(1334 = 100) 


easily understand why I cannot comfortably use fifteenth-century 
Genoa as a test case for market expansion. Still the partially suc¬ 
cessful efforts of the Genoese at braking and offsetting adverse 
trends involve market expansion in certain sectors, or, more precisely, 
the opening or broadening of some channels in the place of others 
that get silted.® 

Let us first take what had always been the weakest side of 
Genoese economy: agricultural and natural resources. Deforestation 

3 The most important, and recent, work on the late medieval economic history 
of Genoa is J. Heers, GSnes au XVe sidcle: ActivitS Sconomique ^ problimes 
sociaux (Paris: S. E. V. P. E. N., 1961); it contains a large, though not exhaustive, 
bibliographic list, which it would be useless to duplicate here. My comments on that 
book have appeared in R. S. Lopez, ‘‘Quattrocento genovese,” Rivista Storica 
Italiana, LXXV (1963), 709-27; in the present paper, I am heavily indebted to 
Heers' original synthesis of previous works and fresn research of his own. Among 
earlier books which Heers did not use, the most informative is E. Pandiani, La 
vita della Republica di Genova nelVetd di Cristoforo Colombo (Genoa: Civico 
Istituto Colombiano, 1952), covering much the same period. Unfortunately, there 
is no general work on Genoa in the fourteenth century; the best guide for that period 
is still Vitale, Breviario. 
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had now reached its peak. This, at a time when wood was not only 
the basic material for ships, carts, and other means of transport, 
and for whatever machinery existed, but also virtually the sole avail¬ 
able fuel, created a critical problem. Even urban architecture may 
have been afiFected by it; wooden balconies and roofs are replaced by 
stone and bricks, and the open arcades are walled in, not merely 
because of artistic fashion, but no doubt also to conserve heat. Of 
course, Genoa imported timber from the French Alps, the Moroccan 
Atlas, Corsica, and Lebanon; but none of these regions had large 
surpluses, and the northern forests were too far to be of help before 
the Dutch developed their especially roomy ships. Nor would ships 
of such a size, if Genoa had built them, have found payloads to carry 
on the outgoing voyage to the still underdeveloped northern coun¬ 
tries. 

The challenge of deforestation was met in its most threaten¬ 
ing consequence—that “mountains,” in the words of Leonardo da 
Vinci, “are dissolved by rain and streams.” It was mostly during the 
fifteenth century that the Genoese Riviera took its modern aspect 
of a series of terrasses and walls encircling orchards, vineyards, and 
patches of olive and fruit trees. This, to be sure, involved a trans¬ 
ference of commercial capital and manpower to agricultural pursuits. 
While grain all but disappeared, choice Vernaccia wine, the talk 
of poets and the drink of kings, and citrus fruit, a new luxury crop 
with high vitamin content, gained ground in the Genoese territory 
and were introduced in the colonies. The Greek island of Chios, 
for instance, first received at that period what is now its pride, 
orange trees. Cane sugar, another luxury foodstufiF, had long been 
grown in the island of Cyprus, in the early fifteenth century a 
Genoese protectorate. Before Cyprus was lost, the Genoese had 
already promoted sugar plantations in the freshly discovered islands 
of the Atlantic—Madeira, the Azores, the Canary Islands—and it was 
largely owing to their eflForts that sugar, sold at lowered prices and 
in greater amounts, displaced honey as the basic sweetening mate¬ 
rial. But to this we shall return later.^ 

4 Genoese agricultural history is virtually unexplored; neither Heers nor Vitale is 
of much help on it. While waiting for the book P. J. Jones is preparing on the 
agrarian history of medieval Italy, one may use the stimulating insights of E. Sereni, 
Storia del paesaggio agrario italiano (Bari: Laterza, 1961). G. Luzzatto, An 
Economic History of Italy from the Fall of the Roman Empire to the Beginning of 
the XVIth Century (New York: Barnes and Noble, 1961), and G. Mickwitz in 
Cambridge Economic History, I, are also valuable, but leave Genoa out. 
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A trend away from ordinary merchandise and toward expensive 
goods also manifested itself in the textile industry. While the older 
production of cheap woolen did not thrive, the new craft of silk 
soon outgrew all other industrial enterprises in town and established 
Genoa as one of the four or five most important producers in Europe. 
Remarkably, its emphasis was on the heaviest and most costly prod¬ 
ucts, purchased by the nobility, the clergy, and the upper bour¬ 
geoisie. A dramatic improvement in quality also caused a sudden 
spurt in an old Genoese craft, papermaking. Such an emphasis, how¬ 
ever, was not peculiar to Genoa. Since the general stagnation or 
decline of the population, and the growing distance between the 
very rich and the very poor, caused the market for the mass to 
contract, it was a natural response for the fully matured Italian 
industry to seek for increased profits on a smaller number of ex¬ 
pensive pieces.® 

Had the Genoese been content with shifting from quantity to 
quality in every economic sector, they would have been lumped 
together with the other Italian merchants who, according to a well- 
known English fifteenth-century pamphlet, the Lihelle of Englyshe 
Polycye, carried away England’s treasures in exchange for expensive 
trifles. That they were not entirely innocent of it, you may learn 
from Harry Miskimin; but the Lihelle acquits them, and Fabyan, 
the chronicler, points out that “there is no nacion in Englonde that 
delyth so lytle with spicis.”* As a matter of fact, to a much larger 
extent than the Venetians or the Florentines, the Genoese en¬ 
deavored to compensate for the gradual closing of eastern markets 
and shortage of eastern spices by increasing their share in western 
markets and western cheap bulky goods. 

Let us add at once that this change was due, not only to the 
peculiar alertness of the Genoese, but also to geographic and his¬ 
torical circumstances that made the conversion easier. Genoa lies 
farther from the Levant and Africa than her two major medieval 
rivals, Venice and either Pisa or Pisa’s heir, Florence; but she has 
the best location for trade in the western Mediterranean. Here, 
Barcelona alone was for some time a serious competitor, and that 


5 Beside Heers, p. 218-51 and the works quoted by him, see the debate C. M, 
Cipolla-R. S. Lopez-H. A. Miskimin, “Economic Depression of the Renaissance?”, 
Economic History Review, XVI (1964), 

® A. A. Ruddock, Italian Merchants and Shipping in Southampton, 1270-1600 
(Southampton; University College, 1951), p, 80 ff., with bibliographic references. 
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time was before the fifteenth century. We have seen that the western 
Mediterranean, not the Levant, was the earliest focus of Genoese 
trade; this trade consisted chiefly of heavy foodstuffs without which 
growing Genoa could not have survived—salt from Gorsica, Provence, 
and the Balearic islands, grain from Sicily, Provence and Morocco, 
cheese from Sardinia and Gorsica. No matter how much these 
humble commodities were overshadowed at a later period by the 
luxury goods of the Levant, they would never lose their essential 
value for the economy of the town, never let trade with the West 
become unimportant.'^ 

It is true that during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries (as the 
Genoese committed to the eastern Mediterranean and to the con¬ 
tinental expanses beyond it an ever larger proportion of their capitals 
and energies) spices and other costly, light commodities, ranging 
from pearls to caviar, gained paramount importance. To find appro¬ 
priate returns for them, the Genoese turned their attention to the 
finest products of European industry, such as cloth, linen, and arms. 
This was the aristocracy of trade, but ordinary wares continued to 
form the bulk and perhaps the largest aggregate value, especially 
for small merchants engaging in short-haul navigation and in regional 
traffic with mules and horses. Indeed, no great merchant at that 
time neglected opportunities in small trade, and all traffic was di¬ 
visible in short stretches, owing to the practice of stopping to buy 
and sell at many intermediate ports and markets along the route. 
Without the addition of substantial cargoes of cheap bulky goods, 
it would have been impossible to maintain the convoys of Venetian, 
Florentine, and Genoese galleys which carried luxury goods on the 
long routes from Italy to England and Flanders, to Egypt and Syria, 
to Constantinople and the Crimea. 

These convoys became a regular feature, with regular schedules, 
around the end of the thirteenth and the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. By that time, additional opportunities had arisen for trade 

7 This does not mean, of course, that the Genoese traded with the western 
Mediterranean only to feed themselves; Sardinia, for instance, had silver mines, 
Sicily had low grade alum, Corsica had leather, Provence had fox skins. North Africa 
had wool, wax, indigo, and so forth. Moreover, the Genoese did not consume all 
the grain and salt they imported, but redistributed it to other coxmtries. The 
essential character of imports of foodstufFs, however, is indicated by the fact that 
they were prominently mentioned in every treaty concluded by Genoa with a 
western Mediterranean power, as far back as documents go; and that as late as 1166, 
the Sardinians expressed their loyalty to Genoa by the annual tribute of an enormous 
cheese, which was solemnly carried on an oxcart in the Easter parade. 
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in cheap bulky goods. By defeating the Pisans, the Genoese got 
hold of the iron mines of Elba; by supporting the Sicihan rebels 
against the Angevin kings, they extended their control of Sicily’s 
grain; by helping the Byzantine emperors against the Latin ones, 
they obtained licenses to export Balkan grain and a virtual monopoly 
of the best alum mines. Moreover, they began to change their 
colonial outposts from mere toeholds living on trade alone (such as 
the autonomous sections of Palestinian towns and the extraterritorial 
lodgings and warehouses in African ports) to slightly more extensive 
establishments, with semipermanent or permanent settlements of 
Genoese immigrants, who developed the production of some local 
staple while depending on imports from home for a great variety 
of household goods and ordinary wares. 

These trends continued in the age of contraction but were affected 
by it. Though emigration no longer was sustained by demographic 
pressure at home, and though the spice trade was plagued both by 
irregular supply and f allin g demand, the Genoese colonies in the 
Levant still grew in size and number throughout the fourteenth 
century. Some of them, like Pera and Famagusta, clung to the role 
of commercial bridgeheads, and endeavored to make up for the 
decadence of long-distance trade by tightening their control on 
the economy of the weaker state in which they were wedged. But 
they took no steps to support that economy, which crumbled almost 
entirely in the fifteenth century, before the colonies themselves were 
lost. Other colonies, like Ghios-Phocaea and Caffa, found a better 
balance by taking full responsibility for the government and econ¬ 
omy of a fairly extended territory, where they combined an almost 
self-sufficient agricultural exploitation with a brisk interest in the 
commercial opportunities of the region. More often than not, the 
specialty was a heavy commodity, if not always a cheap one: it 
was alum, mastic, and slaves in Ghios-Phocaea, and fish, grain, and 
slaves in Gaffa.® 

Private entrepreneurship, then as before fanning far beyond the 
sheltered space of the colony, also changed focus. At the begiiming 
of the foiurteenth century, it still favored Persia, India, Ghina, and 
other countries along the spice and silk routes; but as these routes 

8 To the works quoted by Heers we should add P. Argenti, The Occupation of 
Chios by the Genoese, 1346-1566 (Cambridge [Engl.]: University Press, 1958), espe¬ 
cially useful for its documents, and N. Banescu, Le DSclin de Famagouste (Bucharest: 
Institut Roumain d'Etudes Byzantines, 1946). 
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became clogged, it turned increasingly to the coarser wares and 
less sophisticated markets of freshly emerging countries in eastern 
Europe, from Valachia to Poland. To quote only one instance, both 
in Poland and in Hungary, Genoese entrepreneurs became farmers 
of all salt mines. In the fifteenth century, this line of Genoese ex¬ 
pansion seemed headed for a better future, but Turkish conquests 
between 1453 and 1475 wiped out the entire Genoese colonial galaxy, 
with the exception of the island of Chios. 

The loss of the colonies was a most serious blow. It virtually 
knocked out the Genoese as traders in Oriental spices and silk, for 
they could no longer compete with the Venetians, whose colonial 
empire was still almost intact and whose unchallenged predominance 
among western merchants in Egypt and Syria kept open the greatest 
spice markets outside the colonies. It destroyed all hopes for pene¬ 
tration in the eastern European markets, for Polish, Russian, Hun¬ 
garian and Balkanic merchants, finding the Black Sea closed, turned 
to the Baltic or the Adriatic. Worst of all, it deprived the Genoese 
of their best trump cards in the Levant: Caucasian and south Russian 
slaves and alum of Phocaea, Lesbos, and Asia Minor. Only a thorough 
reorientation of the Genoese commerce could prevent the blow 
from becoming a total catastrophe. 

The reorientation was surprisingly quick and well contrived, if 
we consider that there was no central planning. In one sector, it is 
true, luck played its part. In 1462, foiu: years after the fall of Phocaea 
and the very year when Lesbos fell, alum of the best quahty was 
discovered at Tolfa, in the vicinity of Rome. There was a tug-of-war 
between the Genoese and the Florentines—no lesser Florentines than 
the Medici Bank—to secure from the Pope the farm of the Tolfa 
mines. Eventually the Genoese came out the winners, at a high price. 
Tolfa alum had to be sold at five times the price they used to charge 
for the best alum they obtained from the Levant. Inevitably, this 
restricted the sales, but not very much, because first-quality alum 
was regarded as indispensable to fix colors on first-quality cloth, 
and Tolfa was the only acceptable source apart from Phocaea and 
Asia Minor. In other terms, the Genoese replaced one monopoly 
with another one.® 

® On the Florentine side of the alum contest, see now R. de Roover, The Rise and 
Decline of the Medici Banky 1397-1494 (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1963). 
Yet the celebrity of the Medici Bank should not lead us to forget the eventual winners, 
on whom, beside the work of Heers, one ought to consult the paper of his wife, M. L. 
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Caucasian slaves were harder to replace. Though both the Turks 
and the Christians continued to capture or purchase white slaves 
in the Balkans and in Asia Minor, and to ofiFer them at unmajored 
prices on the market of still Genoese Chios, the supply could not 
meet the demand. Merchants in Genoa trebled the prices of such 
white slaves as could be found and tried to fall back on Negro slaves, 
available on the African coast and especially in the new Portuguese 
estabhshments. These would do as farm laborers, but it took a long 
time before Negroes found favor as parlor and household slaves.^® 

North Africa contributed more efFectively to balancing the Geno¬ 
ese trade as a source of two precious commodities: coral and gold. 
Actually, some coral had long been produced on Genoese home 
grounds as well as in Sardinia, Corsica, and Africa; but the second 
half of the fifteenth century witnessed what we may call a coral 
rush, with the Genoese as head runners on the best African grounds. 
Likewise, African gold was not a new attraction; but the fifteenth 
century saw a mad scramble of Portuguese, Castilians, Venetians, 
Genoese, all along the Atlantic coast and on the caravan tracks of 
the interior. The first Eldorado was somewhere in Senegal; the Geno¬ 
ese renewed their efforts to reach it and picked up whatever gold 
reached the outer fringe, but nobody hit the jackpot at that time. 
They also looked for meleghetta or “grains of Paradise,” an inferior 
substitute of pepper. These valuable commodities made up partly 
for the loss of eastern spices and gems, but were not nearly enough. 

Silk, hke alum, was replaced at greater expense for the consumers 
—among whom were the Genoese silk manufacturers. It is true that 
some Persian silk still came through and that Chios, as well as the 
Genoese Riviera, produced small quantities—not to mention the 
fairly abundant, but inferior, production in southern Italy. The main 
new, or almost new, direction, however, was found in the kingdom 


Heers, “Les Genois et le commerce de I’alum k la fin du Moyen Age,” Revue d’Histoire 
Economique et Sociale^ XXXII (1954). For later developments, see J. Delumeau, 
VAlun de Rome (Paris; S. E. V. P. E. N., 1962). 

It must be noted, however, that the cost of slaves had been steadily rising 
ever since the beginning of the fourteenth century. According to the latest (but 
certainly not the last) paper on this subject by C. Verlinden, **La Crete, de^bouche 
et plaque toumante de la traite des esclaves aux XlVe et XVe siecles,” Studi in 
Onore di Amintore Fanfani (Milan: Giuffr^, 1962), III, 699, in the Venetian colony 
of Crete prices rose five times for women and ten times for men between 1300 and 
1400. Verlinden connects this phenomenon with the peculiar lack of manpower in 
Crete; true, but both the rise in prices and the demographic crisis occurred through¬ 
out Europe. 
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of Granada, where the Genoese also purchased fruit and, in return, 
imported grain. Both before and after the Spanish reconquest of 
the kingdom, Granada silk, of excellent quahty, helped the Genoese 
to make up for the lost silks of the Levant and the Far East. It cost 
almost twice as much, but the raw material made up a comparatively 
small part of the total cost of brocades and velvets requiring an 
unusually great amount of highly skilled labor. 

We have so far hsted only a series of half-successes, partial re¬ 
coveries in an altogether irreparable setback. But the Genoese were 
not everywhere on the defensive. In the Iberian peninsula and its 
Atlantic dependencies, they pressed their advantages to an un¬ 
precedented degree, by pouring new capital and new men in new 
enterprises. Some people thought that they pressed too hard: to 
quote only one of innumerable instances, at the Gortes of Lisbon, 
in 1459, there was a petition asking for their expulsion, allegedly 
because they took Portugal’s money without bringing any profit. 
Echoing these claims more mildly, my friend Virginia Rau stresses 
the plight of the Portuguese sugar farmers in Madeira, whose hveli- 
hood depended on foreign merchants “who controlled the distri¬ 
bution machinery and had access to European markets.”** But this 
is the usual quarrel of producers versus marketing agents, and it 
is hard to tell where collaboration ends and exploitation begins. As 
for the fact that the merchants were foreign, it was Genoese sea 
captains who in the fourteenth century had given a start to the 
great Portuguese navigation. If Genoese capitahsts in the fifteenth 
century led the exploitation of Portuguese colonies, nothing would 
have prevented the Portuguese from taking over after a while, had 
they felt so inclined. What they lacked was not protection, but a 
businesslike mind. 

This, indeed, was the main attraction of the Iberian markets for 
the Genoese: there were no superior crafts defended by inferior 

11 V. Rau, “The Setdement of Madeira and the Sugar Cane Plantations,” 
Afdeling Agrarische Geschiedenis Bijdragen, II (1964), the latest of a long string 
of important publications by the same author; compare C. Verlinden, “Gli italiani 
nell’economia delle Canarie,” Economia e Storia, VII (1960), and see also 
R. Konetzke, “Entrepreneurial Activities of Spanish and Portuguese Noblemen in 
Medieval Times,” Explorations in Entrepreneurial History, VI (1953), on the small 
role played by native capitalists. On geographical explorations, see the Actas do 
Congresso Intemacional de Historia dos Descobrimentos (Lisbon: Comissao Executiva 
das Comemorasoes do V Centenario da Morte do Infante D. Henrique, 1961). A help¬ 
ful bibliographic survey of Iberian medieval history, in English, was published by 
C. J. BisMco, under the apologetic title “The Iberian Background of Latin American 
History,” Hispanic American Historical Review, XXXVI (1956). 
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armies, as formerly in the Levant, but great natural resources which 
the native population did not fully exploit.^® Hence the Genoese 
penetration was not limited to special fields but gradually reached 
every kind of trade. In the Atlantic islands, it was sugar above all, 
but also grapes and slaves. It was fruit in Andalusia, mercury in 
Castile, iron in Biscay, cork in Portugal, color dyes, wool, oil, tuna 
fish in other regions. These and other commodities, cheap and bulky 
for the larger part, were exchanged for grain and Mediterranean 
luxury goods; they also served in triangular trade with England and 
Flanders. In addition, the Genoese were ever ready to lend money 
to the Iberian kings, noblemen, bourgeois, and farmers. About 1450, 
they had only a marginal hold on the economic life of the region; 
Tuscan merchants were probably more numerous, and the Catalans 
more than held their own. Some fifty years later, m 1503, a Venetian 
ambassador reported, not without exaggeration, that “one third of 
Genoa is in Spain,” and enviously commented on the riches gathered 
by the old rivals of his nation, who had been first in answering the 
call “go West, young man.” 

One of these yoxmg men, bom in Genoa or in its territory, 1451, 
had quit the eastern colony of Chios to try his chance in western 
Madeira, 1478, then had sailed straight west: Christopher Columbus. 
I have never understood why so many historians regard as a freak 
this typical Genoese career, or why so many describe Columbus as 
an unwitting gravedigger of the economic fortune of his own nation. 
The story of the Genoese surge under Hispanic colors after 1492 
caimot be told here, nor has it yet been pieced together from many 
detail studies; but it is fair to say that by the time of Phillip II, the 
proud empire where the sun never set was almost an economic 


12 An early sketch of the main lines of what was then an almost unexplored field— 

R. S. Lopez, ‘‘II predominio economico dei Genovesi nella monarchia spagnola,” 
Giornale storico e Letterario della Liguria, XII (1936)—^is now utterly outaated but 
not yet replaced. Most of the later bibliography is listed and utilized by Heers; some 
complements are found in the interesting paper of R. Pike, “The Genoese in Seville 
and the Opening of the New World,” Journal of Economic History, XXII (1962), 
but the “literature” of the subject is still gaining momentum. No one should neglect 
two capital works, encompassing broader aspects: F. Braudel, La MSditerranSe et le 
monde mediterranien d VSpoque de Philippe II (Paris: A. Colin, 1949), and 
J. Vicens Vives, Historia econdmica de Espaha (Barcelona: Teide, 1959). Lastly, 
it is important to remember that the Iberian peninsula with its dependencies was the 
most important direction of the Genoese search for new markets but not the only one; 
see, for instance, D. Gioffre, Gdnes et les foires de change: de Lyon d Besangon 
(Paris: S. E. V. P. E. N., 1960), and R. Doehaerd, Etudes Anversoises (Paris: 

S. E. V. P. E. N., 1963). 
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colony of Genoa. In a bittersweet poem, Francisco Quevedo summed 
it up in these words: “Born in the Indies, passing away in Spain, 
buried in Genoa, Sir Money is a powerful knight.” 

Sir Money was more powerful in the fifteenth century than in 
the beginning of the commercial revolution, when young knights 
and traders went east. This accounts for some of the difiFerences 
between the medieval and the early modern market expansion of 
the Genoese, though demographic and political factors also played 
a major role. The exploitation in depth of the natural resources in 
the vast, underpopulated expanses of the Iberian states and their 
colonies required far more massive investments in capital and man¬ 
power than the sirnface utilization of fairly developed resources in 
the Levant. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, Genoa had still 
less manpower at hand than in the twelfth and thirteenth; it had 
capital, and a credit organization that was growing by leaps and 
bounds, but both capital and credit were more and more concen¬ 
trating with the few who had emerged on top in the age of con¬ 
tracting opportunities. 

To be sure, it was still possible for a poor but enterprising young 
man to get going on borrowed capital: Ghristopher Columbus is a 
fitting example, though it took him long to obtain all the credit he 
needed, mostly from non-Genoese lenders. But the westward ex¬ 
pansion of the fifteenth century was mostly the work of powerful 
companies, bringing together very few men with the intent of 
securing monopolies or, at least, dominant shares. It is a far cry 
from the fifteen obscure men who, in 1198, had pooled investments 
ranging from two to twenty-five pounds for general trade in Corsica 
and Sardinia, to Marco LomeUini, who, in 1456, farmed for ten 
years the monopoly of cork trade in Portugal for 2,000 gold doblas, 
more than a half of which he personally supplied. There is a further 
diflFerence between LomeUini and the Centurione bankers, who at 
the peak of Genoese expansion lent to the Spanish king ten million 
ducats at one stroke. These are extreme cases, of coinrse; there were 
monopohes and bankers in the thirteenth century and smaU investors 
in the sixteenth. But it was only in the later period that great mer¬ 
chants almost crowded out the small ones, with financiers spear¬ 
heading the advance. 

Our inquiry must stop here, as the economic development of 
Genoa enters a new phase, highlighted by credit in its most sophisti¬ 
cated forms. When this tide in turn reached its crest, shortly before 
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1600, Genoa virtually became the financial capital of the Catholic 
world, even as Amsterdam was becoming the financial capital of 
the Protestant countries. On the other hand, trade, especially mari¬ 
time trade, which had been the first source of prosperity, slowly 
but relentlessly declined, both in absolute volume and in relative 
importance. What contributed most to its failure, I believe, was, 
not the conversion from east to west, but that very shift from luxuries 
to cheap bulky goods which we are accustomed to regard as a 
symptom and cause of economic progress. In order to fit their ship¬ 
ping for the massive transportation of these goods over long dis¬ 
tances, the Genoese almost entirely set aside the oar-propelled 
galley and its enlarged variants, using instead improved models of 
sail-propelled ships. The change began in the fourteenth century; 
by the end of the fifteenth, most of the cargoes went on a few car- 
racks freighting from 500 to 1000 tons, the largest ships the medieval 
seas had ever seen, although not as large as the Dutch ships of the 
seventeenth century. 

The carracks did not match the speed and strength of the galleys 
but achieved very substantial reductions of the freight charges by 
eliminating the oarsmen while increasing the capacity. No saving, 
however, was transmitted to the carriers: Jacques Heers, in his 
thorough investigation of Genoese fifteenth-century records, points 
out that, sooner or later, all masters of the larger vessels landed in 
the fist of shipowners temporarily detained in the port of Genoa 
because of flagrant unpaid debts. As a matter of fact, carracks were 
too unwieldy to make any but the largest harbors; moreover, they 
had to make up for their slowness by avoiding all intermediate stops 
and sailing straight to their ultimate goal, often through dangerous 
waters. In turn, they tried to make up for the lack of intermediate 
stops by waiting in a port until a sufiBcient cargo could be gathered, 
rather than picking up whatever freight there was in a series of 
regularly visited calling points. Again, the elimination of small ships 
and of large crews condemned thousands of free oarsmen to un¬ 
employment, hundreds of captains to underemployment. These were 
the men who diuring the commercial revolution had formed the 
backbone of the Genoese merchant society, the nursery of enter¬ 
prising young men. And since opportunities for trade did not grow 
enough to sustain recruiting of beginners on a higher capitalistic 
level, finance alone could not outlast the foreign nations, Spain 
above all, on whose insatiable needs it fed. 
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In other terms, we might say that the Genoese capitahsm of the 
early modern age was bound soon to wither away. But lest such a 
conclusion be denounced as orthodox Marxism, let me add with 
Benedetto Croce that, after all, every age brings in itself the germs 
of its own dissolution. 

Robert Sabatino Lopez, Jale University 



